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SKEETER  WERNER  Wears  and  Recommends 
^ALDO  and  LIBO  Ski  Fashion  Exclusively 


SKI  COLORADO 

...the  land  of  long  runs  and  light  powder 

Over  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  light-as-fluff  powder  snow,  sparkling  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  Colorado’s  crisp  dry  climate,  offers  skiing  like  you’ll 
find  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  You  can  enjoy  Colorado’s  dependable  snow 

conditions  no  matter  what  your  skiing  ability,  for  every  ski  area  in  Colorado 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  runs— from  gentle  novice,  perfect  for  learning 

or  practicing,  to  spectacular  expert,  dropping  from  the  very  peaks  of 
the  lofty  Rockies.  And  over  sixty  high*speed  lifts  and  tows  in  Colorado 
keep  lift-lines  short— you  get  all  the  skiing  you  want! 

Choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  accommodations  in  every  price 
range  . . .  including  attractive  all-expense  package  plans  offered 
by  many  lodges.  Don’t  put  it  off  another  season- 
come  to  Colorado  and  enjoy  the 

ski  vacation  of  a  lifetime. 


COIORADO  WINTER  SPORTS  COMMITTEE 
Roam  357,  Capitol  loilding,  Denver  7,  Colorado 

This  one  coupon  brings  full  information  about  Colorado's  skiing. 


& 


City 


MAIL' COUPON  TODAY 
FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

DalaikKi  inforqiioHon  (brand-new  and  rovised  up-to- 
the-minutey  Colorado  ski  oreat,  lodges,  trans¬ 

portation  (including  prices)— and  complete  list  of 
winter  sports  events. 
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p'  The  "EUROPA."  For  women  in  pure  sill 
Paisley.  $22.95.  For  men  in  wover 
100%  Silk  Stripes.  $25.95.  Both  reversibl( 
to  water-repellent  Nylon.  "SKI-LASTIC 
STRETCH  PANTS,  of  Austrian  fabric,  $39.95.^ 
Seen  at  Squaw  Valley,  at  thd 
Sign  of  the  White  Stag! 
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COVER 

Hiis  month’s  cover  of  Buddy  Werner  and  his 
lister  Skeeter  was  taken  under  happier  circum¬ 
stances  at  Stowe  by  photographer  John  Bums. 
Although  he  won’t  be  an  Ol^pic  competitor. 
Buddy  will  be  a  silent  yardstick  against  which 
his  old  rivals  will  be  measured. 
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FO^  A  LIFT 

ANY 

£  nOEBUNG 

FOft  QUALITY  AND  y 

COST.  y 


Completely  redesigned,  the  Roeb- 
ling  T-Bar  Lift  is  adaptable  for  in¬ 
stallations  up  to  5,000  ft  and  can 
accommodate  up  to  1200  passengers 
per  hour.  Its  easy  and  economical 
operation  combine  to  make  and  save 
you  money.  It  fully  meets  all  exist¬ 
ing  safety  codes.  Standard  replace¬ 
ment  parts  are  immediately  available 
from  local  mill  suppliers  and  hard¬ 
ware  dealers.  Special  parts  are 
available  from  Roebling’s  stock  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Standing  or  sitting,  there’s  a  Roeb- 
ling  lift  to  meet  your  needs  exactly; 
a  lift  to  cover  your  terrain,  at  a 
price  to  fit  your  wallet. 

Roebling  T-Bars  and  Chair  Lifts 
are  proving  their  worth  and  paying 
off  their  investment  with  remarka¬ 
ble  operating  efficiency.  In  and  out 
of  season,  Roebling  Chair  Lifts  make 
money . . .  name  what  you  need  in  a 
lift... let  Roebling  show,  you  that 
competitive  cost  and  top  quality  go 
hand  in  hand. 


“Take  a  look”  at  the  new  Roebling 
T-Bar,  we’ll  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
with  you  in  every  detail. 

If  you  are  planning  a  lift  of  any 
type  you  will  find  our  “General  In¬ 
formation  and  Specifications”  inter¬ 
esting. 

Just  write  to  Roebling’s  Bridge 
Division,Trenton2,  New  Jersey.  Mid¬ 
west  representative:  St.  Lawrence 
Sales  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


Branch  Offices  m  Principo/  Ci'h'as 
John  A.  Boob/mg's  Sons  Division 
Tho  Colorado  foot  and  Iron  Corporation 
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VIA  BANK  OF  AMERICA 
TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

imoney  only  you  can  spend 


THE  WORLD 
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KLM 


CONTRIBUTORS 


SKI 


SAFARIS 


TO^ 


EUROPE- 


ONLY 


640 


Whoosh— just  a  few  short  hours  and  you’re  in  Kitzbuhel,  Chamonix,  St.  Moritz ...  all  of  Europe’s 
greatest  ski  lands,  thanks  to  KLM's  special  Ski  Safaris!  And  the  cost  is  only  $640  ($490 
Family  Plan),  including  economy  class  round  trip  air  fare,  a  week’s  accommodations  with 
meals,  ski  lifts,  and  professional  ski  leaders!  KLM  Ski  Safaris  leave  every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
February  through  March.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  ski  when  you  like,  where  you  like  on  KLM’s 
Independent  Ski  Economy  Vacations.  Starting  at  $673.70,  these  low-cost  tours  include  hotels 
with  3  meals  a  day,  all  ground  transportation,  and  economy  class  round  trip  air  fare.  What’s  more, 
you  can  rent  the  car  of  your  choice  at  Munich,  Zurich,  Geneva  for  as  little  as  $3.40  a  day. 
Departures  from  New  York.  Houston,  Montreal.  Write  for  Warren  Miller's  new,  free  KLM  Ski  Film. 


KLM  Ski  Desk,  609  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  free  KLM  ski  folder  and  full  information  about: 


□  Conducted  Ski  Safaris 

□  Independent  Tours  &  Car  Rental 


□  Car  Purchase  Plan 

□  Pay  Later  Plan 


riti  woaio  Ofia 

KLM  ^ 


City _ 

My  travel  agent  is.. 


.  Zone _ State. 


MOVAL  DUTCH 
AlAUNtS 


the  world  S  W(RST  airline 


The  trouble  with  this  month’s  is 
sue  is  that  our  contributors  hardly 
need  an  introduction. 

Andrea  Mead  Lawrence’s  name 
is  synonymous  with  Olympic  gol 
medals,  but  you  will  be  surpri.se 
neverthele.ss  by  her  article  "The 
Medal  I  Could  Have  Won"  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  expositions  we 
have  ever  seen  on  what  it  takes  to 
get  to  the  top. 

Equally  familiar  to  readers  is 
Gretchen  Fraser,  who  stunned  the 
ski  world  at  St.  Moritz  in  1948  by 
winning  the  gold  medal  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  slalom.  In  her  own  modest  way 
she  tells  about  it  in  “/  Found  I  IVas 
Good  Enough  To  IViw.”  I 

!  In  another  vein.  Olympian  Ralph 
{  Miller  examines  the  prospects  of 
our  team  in  “What  Chance  Have 
i  Onr  Dark  HorsexF’  a  singularly  ap¬ 
propriate  story  in  view  of  Buddy 
I  Werner’s  unfortunate  accident. 

I  Ralph  doesn’t  raise  an.v  false  hopes, 
and  he  has  good  reasons  why. 

For  a  little  bit  of  history,  we  have 
I  called  on  George  Carroll,  a  Lake 
j  Placid  fixture,  to  tell  us  the  story 
of  the  1932  Games  in  "It  All  Started 
^  in  1932,”  a  near-disaster  which 
j  started  Americans  on  their  skiing 
ways  in  a  big  way. 

I  Walter  Prager,  skiing  great. 

former  coach  at  Dartmouth.  Mount 
{  Snow  ski  shop  manager,  and  course 
setter  for  the  women’s  downhill  at 
Squaw’,  provides  a  valuable  aid  for 
I  spectators  in  "How  to  Watch  Olym¬ 
pic  Racing.”  And  if  you  get  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  occasionally  has  his 
tongue  slightly  in  cheek,  you  are 
^  right.  Walter  is  well  known  for  his 
'  puckish  humor. 

I  The  performances  at  the  Olym-i 
pics  will  undoubtedly  spur  you  to; 
I  great  efforts  to  improve  your  ski-| 
I  ing.  To  help  you  on  this  road,  we* 
have  four  articles  on  various' 
phases  of  technique  by  Ralph  Mil¬ 
ler,  Georges  Joubert,  Doug  Pfei- 
'  flfer  and  controversial  Walter  Foe- 
ger.  Whatever  class  of  skier  you 
are.  there’s  something  here  for 
you. 

Along  technical  lines.  Freeman 
W.  Frost’s  article  on  "The  lastest 
07t  Binding  Placement"  is  bound  to 
result  in  raised  eyebrows  in  con¬ 
servative  circles.  Freeman  is  the 
owmer  of  .Jack  Frost’s  Ski  Shop  in 
Jack.son. 
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MAD  RIVER  GLEN.. 

A  PartUular  Place 
For  Particular  Skiers 


Skiers  who  have  skied  New  England... the  West... 
Europe  and  below  the  Equator  know  that  there’s 
no  better  skiing  in  the  East  than  at  Mad  River  Glen. 
That’s  the  reason  it’s  the  favorite  of  many  well- 
traveled  skiers,  and  the  headquarters  of  several 
leading  ski  clubs. 


Whether  you  are  a  cautious  beginner  or  a  Wedeling 
expert,  there’s  a  trail  that’s  just  right  for  you. 
Fourteen  trails  to  choose  from,  varying  in  grade 
from  the  very  gentle  "Grasshopper”  and  the  new 
"Snail”  to  the  challenging  "Fall-Line”,  steepest  in 
New  England. 


Topreserve  Mad  River  Glen’sreputation  for  prompt 
lift  service  we  have  a  high  capacity  T-  Bar . . .  plus 
improved  chair  lift  facilities. 


Reasonable  Ticket  rates  to  suit  your  needs  exactly; 
Single  Tickets,  Day,  Week-End,  Season  Tickets— 
and  a  9-Day  rate  that  is  really  economical. 


Hospitable  Inns  radiate  a  warm  and  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere.. .and  there’s  a  Ski  School  where  you’ll 
have  fun  while  you  learn. 


In  the  "SNOW  CORNER”  of  New  England 


/HAD  f?/V£R 


WAITSFIELD  M  VERMONT 
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M  arch,  unfortunately,  winds  ul 
our  publishing  season  until  nea 
October.  But  before  we  say  our  sea> 
sonal  farewell,  we  will  whiz 
around  the  world  of  spring  anJ 
summer  skiing. 

Spring  skiing,  for  some  strangj 
reason, 


is  still  something  of  a  novj 
elty  in  American  skiing,  althougil 
it  is  hard  to  figure  why. 

To  make  you  a  convert,  SKI’s  ex 
perts  are  preparing  an  article  oi 
“Six  Hot  Tips  for  Spring  Skihi 
Fun,”  which  just  may  explain  wh} 
you  have  been  shying  away  fron 
the  sport. 

In  case  you  are  wondering  wha! 
to  do  when  the  snow’s  all  gone,  \vt 
take  you  dowm  to  Neiv  Zealarw 
where  it  is  winter  and  where  th« 
mountains  are  the  very  image  of 
Europe’s  Alps. 

You  may  not  realize  it,  but  there 
are  places  in  Europe  where  there  i- 
summer  skiing.  On  the  Stelvio  it 
Italy  they  ski  all  through  the  ho: 
months,  although  the  goings  on  ar 
a  little  wild  and  wooly.  But  it’ 
something  to  keep  in  mind  if  yoi 
are  in  Europe  next  summer. 

Tuckertnan  is  something  of  ar 
Eastern  institution,  hallowed  in  faci 
and  fiction  and  always  referred  te 
with  awe. 


Susan  Neidlinger  Mc'f 
Lane,  who  in  November  amused  us 
with  “Parallel  means  Pretzel,”  takes 
a  slightly  contrary  view,  which 
should  amuse  other  dutiful  wives 
who  accompany  their  husbands  on 
this  annual  trek. 

So  you  want  to  be  a  ski  area 
operator?  SKI’s  Western  corre¬ 
spondent  Wolfgang  Lert  is  going  tol 
chip  in  with  a  piece  on  Ernie  Blake, 
operator  of  Taos  in  New  Mexico. 
It  will  be  another  informative  SKI 
profile. 


Take  an  all-expense  ski-tour  to  the  Alps! 


Fly  Air  France  Boeing  707  Intercontinental  Jet  to  Europe 
and  the  best  ski  slopes  in  the  world ! 

Here’s  an  exciting  ski  tour  that  features  two  or  three  weeks  of  skiing  in 
Europe  and  transatlantic  jet  flights  besides.  Leave  from  New  York  any 
day  you  choose.  Fly  to  Paris  non-stop  in  GVz  hours  from  New  York 
aboard  a  luxurious  Air  France  Boeing  707  Intercontinental  Jet  — 
world’s  fastest,  longest-range  jetliner.  Then,  fly  an  Air  France  Cara- 
velle  Jet  to  Zurich,  Geneva  or  Munich... the  ski  gateways  of  Euroiie. 

Choose  from  Chamonix,  Megeve,  Val  d’Isere  or  other  resorts  in  the 
Swiss  or  Italian  Alps.  You  may  even  stop  over  in  Paris  for  a  few  days 
at  no  extra  fare.  Best  of  all.  Air  France  ski  tours  include  all  expenses 
for  transportation,  meals  and  hotels.  Start  for  as  little  as  $713.20  for  17 
days.  F or  further  information,  see  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  Air  France. 

'Daily  non-stop  jet  service  between  New  York  and  Paris  begins  the  end  of  January. 
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Guess  who  has  the  newest,  most  de  luxe  ski  service  in  the  world! 

•  Today,  France  leads  the  world  with  a  ski  service  that  includes  308  lifts,  teleseats,  telebennes  and  telecabins  .  .  .  plus  22  new  teleferics 
that  look  like  space  ships  designed  for  Mars.  One  of  them,  at  Chamonix,  soars  to  a  record  height:  12,605  feet.  From  there  you  can  ski 
down  the  famous  Vallee  Blanche  or  swoop,  by  telecabin,  all  the  way  to  the  border.  Less  avid  sportsmen  take  this  trip  just  for  the 
spine-tingling  scenery.  But  everyone  returns  for  the  famous  French  “aprSs-ski”  ...  the  unique  after-ski  life,  gourmet  foods  and  great 
wines  that  make  skiing  in  France  more  fun.  See  your  travel  agent  or  for  folders  and  information  write;  Dept.  SM-2,  P.O.  Box  #221, 
New  York  10,  New  York.  Frqnch  Government  Tourist  Office:  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Montreal. 
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ER  PRIN 


...EUROPE’S  MOST 
DISTINGUISHED  SKI 

NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  AMERICA  IN 

LIMITED  QUANTITY 


OLYMPIQUE 

24  Hickory  Laminations 
New  Celluloid  Base 
Distinctive  Styling 
Guaranteed  against 


Breakage 

The  Superior  Ski  for 
All  Snow  Conditions 


ROSSIGNOL  OFFERS 
10  MODELS 

THIS  YEAR 

Imported  and  Distributed  by 
Veteran's  Sport  Shop  Inc. 

542  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
In  Canada:  Raymond  Lanctot 
454  Rachel  Street,  Montreal 
Write  for  Illustrated  Brochure 
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SKI  LETTERS 
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Commercialism? 


The  foUoiving  letter  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  be  bothering  other 
readers;  therefore  we  have  included 
two  answers  from  members  of  the 
Olymjnc  organization — Ed. 


As  a  regular  reader  of  your  maga¬ 
zine,  I  feel  that,  for  once,  I  am  justi¬ 
fied  to  let  off  steam.  A  small  item 
in  your  October  issue  confirms  rumors 
that  I  have  been  hearing  in  several 
ski  shops  in  Los  Angeles:  That  Aus¬ 
tria  and  France  are  putting  on  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  ski  equipment  and  clothing 
at  Squaw  Valley  during  the  coming 
Olympics.  The  little  item  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  states  that  Austria  is  build¬ 
ing  a  house  there!  ! 

I  don’t  know  what  the  French  arei 
building  and  I  don’t  care,  but  I  do  care! 
about  commercializing  “our”  Olympic*  | 
and  I  feel  that  it  stinks  that  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so.  Everywhere  in  the 
world  we  are  being  berated  about  being 
“commercialized” — so,  for  heaven’s 
sake,  let’s  for  once  stop. 

Maybe,  I  am  alone  with  this  request, 
but  skiing  is  just  about  the  last  sport 
where  business  and  profits  have  not 
spoiled  the  fun.  How  about  printing 
this  letter  in  your  next  issue  to  see 
how  many  of  your  readers  do  agree 
with  me. 

It  probably  won’t  help  any  and  the 
Austrians  and  French  will  have  their 
exhibitions,  but  let’s  just  find  out  how 
skiers  feel  about  it. 

Wilfrid  Williams 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


w 


Dear  Mr.  Williams; 

Copies  of  your  letter  of  Oct.  26, 
1959,  addressed  to  the  Comite  Inter-  ! 
national  Olympique  and  SKI  magazine  it 
respectively  have  been  referred  to  me  i| 
for  reply. 

As  you  state  in  your  letter  to  SKI 
Magazine,  there  arre  rumors  abroad  ^ 
that  Austria  and  France  are  putting 
on  an  exhibition  of  ski  equipment  and 
clothing  at  Squaw  Valley  during  the 
coming  WMnter  Olympics.  Fortunately,  | 
there  is  about  as  much  truth  in  these 
rumors  as  one  finds  in  most  rumors  of 
this  kind.  In  short,  neither  Austria  nor 
France  is  putting  on  any  such  exhibits.  || 

Under  the  International  Olympic  J 
Committee  rules,  the  host  city  to  the 
IX  Olympic  Winter  Games,  Innsbruck, 
Austria  is  entitled  to  conduct  certain  3 
promotional  activities  relating  solely 
to  the  1964  Olympic  Winter  Games, 
For  this  purpose,  Innsbruck  has  built ! 
a  small  chalet  in  Squaw  Valley. 

The  Organizing  Committee  has 
formally  notified  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  municipal  government  J 
of  Innsbruck  that  this  space  may  be  i 
devoted  solely  to  promoting  the  IX  |J 
Olympic  Winter  Games  and  has  cate-  ! 
gorically  refused  permission  to  the 
(continued  page  12) 
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Jake  it  from  a  man  who  knows! 

ER  PRINGHAM  OF  NORSE  HOUSE,  FAMOUS  NEW  YORK  CITY  SKi  SHOP,  SAYS: 


Suzy  knows  the  importance  of  fit  in  a 
ski  boot.  She  skis  in  KASTINGER  because  they  give 
the  ultimate  in  comfort  while  still  providing 
wonderful  support — o  combination  difficult  to 
find.  Racer  or  recreational  skier,  you’ll 
enjoy  skiing  more  in  KASTINGER  boots! 


Iv  A  S  T  1  A 


(m  i\ 


SUPPLIES  INO 


IvIOMTREAL  OAMADA 


Austrian  Tourist  Bureau  to  carry  c 
promotional  activities  of  any  oth> 
kind. 

Similarly,  the  French  Governniei 
has  constructed  a  very  small  chali 
next  to  the  Austrian  building,  solel 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Ivi 
International  Skiing  Championshi; 
at  Chamonix.  Both  the  French  Goven 
ment  and  the  French  commerci: 
attache  in  San  Francisco,  who  is  ha; 
dling  this  matter  on  behalf  of  tt 
French  government,  have  been  specir 
cally  advised  that 


no  promotion 
activities  other  than  those  relating  t 
the  Chamonix  events  in  1962  will  L 
permitted. 

Requests  from  several  natiom 
tourist  bureaus  of  foreign  countrii 
who  wished  to  promote  tourism  s 
Squaw  Valley  have  been  denied. 

I  trust  this  puts  at  rest  your  concen 
over  any  possible  commercialism  a 
Squaw  Valley.  Believe  me,  the  Or 
ganizing  Committee  is  making  ever 
effort  to  prohibit  exactly  the  sort  o 
thing  about  which  you  express  concen 
in  your  letters. 

Edward  S.  Washbun 
Assistant  Managing  DireeUn 
Olympic  Organizing  Committr 


Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

The  buildings  in  question  are  bein- 
constructed 


private  propertj 
namely  property  belonging  to  Mi 
Alexander  Cushing. 

The  Organizing  Committee  for  tb 
VIII  Olympic  Winter  Games  ha 
erected  its  buildings  on  either  stat 
property  or  federal  property  lease 
by  the  State  of  California. 

J  ack  Geye: 

Public  Relations  Dirccto/ 
Olympic  Organizing  Committe 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Trailer  Talk 

In  our  November  letters  columf 
Wendel  Allen  of  Arlington,  Va.,  asked 
about  small  trailers  for  ski  trips.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  three  responses  that  maf 
interest  other  readers — Ed. 

Sirs: 

After  traveling  some  5,000  miles, 
and  skiing  in  Utah,  California,  Idaho. 
Nevada  and  back  to  Utah  in  an  eight- 
week  trip  we  highly  recommend  “ski 
trailer  traveling.”  With  a  four-year- 
old  daughter  who  loves  skiing  we 
throughly  enjoyed  our  western  “ski 
and  see”  trip  pulling  a  sixteen-foot 
trailer. 

We  parked  close  to  or  at  the  ski 
area  and  found  the  operators  very 
friendly  and  accommodating.  Most 


Who's  for  wedtln"?  Every<M«l  And  hero's 
theorre  boot  that  gives  you  tust  the  support  ^ 
you  wont  and  need :  you  select  it  yourself 
via  removable  plastic  stays.  The  Area's 
double  riveting  banishes  "pulled  hooks*. . . 
its  deep-cut  hinge  betters  your  forward  lectn. 
No  matter  vrhat  your  ski  technique,  pleasure 
is  yours  in  the  all-new  Henke  Arosa. 

At  your  own  favorite  ski  deoler. 


NEWl  HENKE  LEXOL  lOOT  URE  PAMPERS  AND  PROTECTS  FINE  UATNERS. 

WIm  •  SWISSAIR  Ski  Trip  Im  Osfmmd  mttd  Dtnrma,  SwHfrkntd  tmr  live.  Stay 
of  IwxMry  Sotels  swell  sis  Keyol-Hwtal  Wlntar  Pwtoew,  Ostaed.  for  dstalts  wrHm 


THI  HENKE  SWISS  SKI  BOOT  •  872  SCARSDALE  AVL,  SCARSDALE,  N.  Y. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
UNIVERSITY  6-9611 


February  1,  1960. 


Dear  Fellov  Skier, 

We  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  here  in  Montrecd.,  have  been  bitten 
by  the  ski -bug.  From  the  day  we  put  our  skis  away  in  the  summer  \antil 
the  first  fall  of  snow  in  November,  we  do  nothing  but  talk  skiing,  and 
dream  of  getting  back  to  the  hills. 

Naturally,  with  such  good  skiing  in  the  Laurentlan  Mountains, 
which,  after  all,  are  only  a  forty-five  minute  <3rive  from  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  set  up  our  hotel  to  accommodate 
our  fellow  skiers.  Why  not  plan  a  visit  vip  here.  You  can  spend  three 
or  fovir  days  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  and  enjoy  some  of  the  wonderful  cos- 
mopoliteun  fun  that  we  have  to  offer.  15ie  weekends  are  particularly  gay 
in  Montreal.  We  think  it's  a  good  idea  to  spend  part  of  your  vacation 
in  the  Lavirentians  and  part  in  MontreeJ.,  but  we  won't  argue  with  you  if 
you  want  to  make  the  Windsor  Hotel  your  headqiiarters  euid  drive  up  to 
the  ski  hills  daily  --  only  forty-five  minutes  away  by  bvus,  and  the 
service  is  excellent, 

.Our  doormen,  bellhops,  and  front  office  staff  have  strict  ins¬ 
tructions  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  skiers  happy  euad  comfortable. 
When  you  drive  up  to  the  hotel  with  skis  on  yoior  roof,  the  red  carpet 
rolls  out.  You  don't  even  need  a  reservation,  for  we're  setting  aside 
a  certain  number  of  rooms  for  our  fellow  skiers  —  after  all,  we  eJ.1 
belong  to  one  group  of  addicts,  and  maist  support  each  other. 

Yours  for  wonderful  skiing  in  the  Montreal-Laurentian  district. 


Director  of  Public  Relations 
(My  heart's  in  skiing) 


P«S,  Call  me  personally  for  any  further  information. 

P.P.8*  We  have  two  wonderful  restaurants,  and  there's  dancing  nightly. 
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ends,  parking  at  night  in  roadside 
parks,  truck  stops  and  stations. 

All  in  all  we  found  “ski  trailer 
traveling”  to  be  a  convenience  and 
lots  of  fun.  A  well  insulated,  sixteen- 
to  eighteen-foot  lightweight  trailer 
with  a  self-contained  water  tank  are 
the  main  things  to  bear  in  mind  when 
looking  for  a  “ski  trailer.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lee 
Rushford,  Minn. 

Sirs : 

.■tt  present,  I  am  working  at  Snow 
Valley,  one  of  California’s  oldest  ski 
areas,  in  the  San  Bernardino  Moun¬ 
tains,  about  ninety  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  Adjacent  to  the  bottom  load¬ 
ing  station  of  the  mile-long  chair  lift 
is  a  trailer  park  with  spaces  for  about 
thirty  trailers. 

There  are  small  trailers  for  rent 
by  day,  week,  or  month,  also  year- 
round  resident  trailers.  It  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  other  areas  might  look  into. 
If  Mr.  Allen  ever  gets  out  this  way. 
Snow  Valley  can  accommodate  him  no 
matter  what  size  trailer  he  has. 

Herbert  S.  Rears 
Running  Springs,  Calif. 


OFFICIAL  SKI 

SUPPLIERS  FOR 

NATIONAL  SKI 
PATROL  SYSTEM 


perfect  control  on 

HARD  PACK  OR 

with  the  most  versatile  ski 
ever  designed 


Xo  other  ski  that  really  holds  on 
ice  can  approach  Aluflex’s  smooth 
action  over  bumps  and  Moguls  .  .  . 
or  its  magnificent  performance  in 
powder  snow. 

Any  other  ski  (see  below),  wood 
or  flat  metal,  must  be  nearly  1" 
thick  to  carry  the  load.  Wood  skis 
are  also  beefed  up  at  shovel  and  tail 
to  resist  twist  and  bite. 

This  makes  them  stiff.  A  stiff  ski 
dives  in  powder  and  bridges  the 
bumps— losing  contact  over  hollows. 
It  acts  like  a  springboard  and,  at 
high  speed,  will  drive  a  tip  ivto  the 
Moguls  . . .  with  spectacular  results. 

Aluflex’s  “backbone”  is  its  ridge- 
top.  In  channel  form,  aluminum  is 
very  strong,  allows  a  working  struc¬ 
ture  only  thick,  as  shown  below. 


The  rubber-mounted  binding  plat¬ 
form  does  vot  stiffen  the  ski.  The 
Aluflex  sacrifices  no  flexibility  — 
twists  only  half  as  much  as  the  best 
wood  ski,  thanks  to  aluminum’s 
torsional  resistance. 

This  “Center  Flex  Action”  lets 
Aluflex  edges  hold  through  the  hol¬ 
lows,  for  positive  control.  The  ski 
will  not  wander  or  flutter  like  a 
stiff  metal  ski.  It  flexes  in  a  perfect 
arc  for  easy  turning.  Edge  this  ski; 
weight  it .  .  .  and  you’re  around ! 

Aluflexes  float  in  powder  and 
erase  the  bumps  and  are  absolutely 
steady  at  speed.  Here  is  positive 
control  for  fast  skiers,  50 '/r  quicker 
learning  for  the  rest. 

Study  this  ski  at  your  dealer’s— or 
rent  a  pair  and  feel  the  difference. 


Sirs: 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Allen’s  search 
for  a  ski  trailer  (November,  1959, 
SKI  Letters)  I  am  enclosing  a  photo 
of  our  solution  to  the  problems  men¬ 
tioned  and,  to  us  as  a  family,  the  one 
of  the  expense  of  lodging. 

We  drive  past  the  “No  trailers  be¬ 
yond  this  point”  signs,  pull  into  the 
parking  lot  and  live!  There  is  no 
trailer  speed  limit,  no  fish  tailing  on 
icy  roads,  no  special  license  or  fees 
and  it  is  legal  and  safe  to  ride  in  it. 

Our  camper  is  complete  with  a 
stove,  refrigerator,  its  own  water 
supply,  table  and  cupboards  and  sleeps 
our  family  of  four.  My  husband  fitted 
it  with  clamps  to  hold  four  pairs  of 
skis,  two  on  the  back  and  one  on 
each  side. 

These  camv>ers  are  very  popular  out 
here  on  the  west  coast  for  fishermen, 
hunters  and  water  skiers,  but  we  feel 
we  are  unique  in  outfitting  one  for 
family  ski  trips. 

Mrs.  Shirlev  Pfeiler 

El  Monte,  Calif. 

I  (eonthmed  jMge  16) 
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SUPER:  (Uf.-7  3.  $9.5.00.  M.4MBO 
(women’s  lightweight) :  6/0-G'6,  $79.50. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for  folder,  “Ski 
Design.”  Certified  Instructor  Offer. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Johnny  Seesaw’s 

PERU.  VERMONT 
GRESVIQ.  LTD..  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


MAMBO 


A<lf.  Sfaffon  3000  ft,,  bas»  sfafion  1400  ft.,  drop  1600  ff.  Proposed  development:  traits  tailored  from  novice  to 
expert,  VA  to  3  miles;  giant  open  slopes;  separate  slope  tor  ski  school  exclusively;  chair  tiffs,  plus  auxiliary  lifts. 


An  Opportunity  to  Be  Part  of  a  New,  Year-Round  Resort  Concept:  Your  Own  Chalet . . . 

With  Free  Lifetime  Skiing  .  .  .  Plus  Profit  Participation  or  Your  Own  Business  . . .  in  a  Unique  Alpine  Setting  , . 


Magic  Mountain  .  .  .  the  most  exciting  new  idea  in  skiing  today  .  .  . 
has  an  unexcelled  location  .  .  .  ideal  slope  exposure  .  .  .  and 
challenging  ski  terrain.  But  let's  face  facts:  there  are  many  fine 
existing  ski  areas  in  the  East. 


YOUR  OWN  ACREAGE  AND  CHALET 

A  sound  economic  venture:  income  producing  property, 
readily  rentable.  Insurance,  taxes,  interest  and  upkeep  deductible- 
plus  the  convenience  of  your  own  private  chalet,  in  any  season. 


THE  DIFFERENCE-AND  THE  PLAN 


Magic  Mountain  has  the  one  all-important  and  delightful 
difference:  the  entire  area  is  a  planned,  harmonious  entity.  In  the 
true  Alpine  tradition,  mountain  and  village  are  one  .  .  . 
and  everything  is  at  your  doorstep. 

In  this  complete  village,  residential  and  business  sections  will 
combine  the  charm  of  the  Old  World  with  the  convenience 
of  the  New— a  page  "aut  of  the  picture  book." 

This  is  your  invitation  to  share  in  this  enterprise— to  your 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Yes,  both  pleasure  and  profit: 


FOR  SKI  CLUBS 

Maximum  skiing,  minimum  cost,  in  individual  club  chalets. 
All-year  sport  and  recreation. 


LOCATION 

Magic  Mountain  is  conveniently  located  in  the  Snow  Belt  of 
Southern  Vermont,  on  Route  11,  eighteen  miles  east  of  Manchester 
Vt.,  forty  miles  northwest  of  Brattleboro.  Readily  accessible  from 
major  population  centers,  on  new  thruways.  Day  trips 
practical  from  Magic  Mountain  to  Bromley,  Mt.  Snow,  Okemo« 

Pico,  Kiilington,  Sugarbush  and  Mad  River. 


FOR  BUSINESS 

A  limited  number  of  commercial  sites  will  be  offered  in  the  business 
section,  for  inns,  lodges,  motels  and  restaurants.  Year-round 
operation.  Architectural  and  financial  counsel  available. 


CONTACT:  HANS  THORNER 
MAGIC  MOUNTAIN 

Box  645,  Manchester,  Vermont  •  Telephone  126 


Ralph  Miller’s  excellent  article, 
“Wood  vs.  Metal,”  (SKI,  December, 
1959)  is  not  fully  accurate  in  two 
respects. 

It  is  not  true  of  all  metal  skis 
that  “the  permanent  edge  when  man¬ 
gled  by  a  rock  is  much  more  difficult 
and  expensive  to  repair.”  And  it  is 
not  true  of  all  that  the  shovel  tends 
to  “flutter”  at  high  speeds. 

Standard,  sectional  edges  are  used 
on  the  French-made  Aluflex  and  a 
damaged  section  may  be  replaced  ex¬ 
actly  as  quickly  and  easily — and  much 
more  securely — as  that  on  any  wood 


smothered,  rather  than  forward  of 
the  platform  area  as  in  a  ski  with  a 
rigid  center  section. 

W.  J.  Parrish 

Peru,  V't. 

•  In  his  article.  Miller  said,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  edges:  “When  an  edge  [ow 
metal  skis]  is  mangled  bg  contact  with 
a  rock,  or  the  side  of  the  ski  is 
crumpled,  they  are  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  expensive  to  repair." 

About  “flutter"  Miller  said: 

“For  light  powder  snow,  the  thin, 
rcsilie)it  shovel  of  certain  metal  skis 
cannot  he  matched  by  wood,  hut  this 
same  tip  has  its  disadvantages  on 
ice  and  hard-packed  snow  where  its 
lack  of  weight  causes  flutter  at  high 
speeds  and  doesn't  have  as  positive 
a  bite  on  turns." — Ed. 


Alitalia  speeds  you  non-stop  to  the  Italian  Alps 


There’s  no  faster  way  to  the  great  ski  areas  of  Cortina,  Sestriere,  Cervinia,  or 
Courmayeur!  Overnight,  non-stop,  Alitalia’s  “Schuss”  flights  whisk  you  from 
New  York  or  Boston  to  Milan— a  short  train  ride  from  the  slopes.  Also  nearby 
are  St.  Moritz,  Kitzbuehel,  and  Chamonix.  Daily  flights  to  Europe,  including 
Paris,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Vienna.  Economy  round-trip  New  York-Milan  $561.60, 
Paris  $502.20.  Ski  now,  pay  later. 


Sirs: 

I  think  SKI  is  everything  a 
magazine  should  be.  Witty,  good  read¬ 
ing,  informative  and  above  all,  not  so 
technical  that  a  weekend  skier  like 
myself  and  many  others  like  me  can’t 
read  it. 

How  about  some  more  of  the  witty 
material,  especially  some  more  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  Skier’s  Dictionary. 

Ivor  D.  Foster 

Hinton,  Alberta 

i  •  Our  humorists  are  deadly  seriotis 
about  their  work. — Ed 


The  Official  Airline  for  the  Rome  Olymvic  Games  1960 
“SchHs.<i"  Ski  film  available  (handling  fee).  Write 
Manor  Studios,  Inc.,  2S0  North  Ave.,  Westport,  Conn. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

Alitalia  “Cortina  Ski  Cluh” 

666  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.19,n.Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on 

□  Independent  Ski  Tours 

□  Family  Travel  Plan 

□  Pay  Later  Plan 


Name  of  your  Travel  A(enl 
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The  best  boot  for  yotir  money  1 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

USA:  East /Dartmouth  Skis,  Inc.,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
West  /  Anderson  &  Thompson  Ski  Co.,  1101  East  Spring  Street, 
Seattle  22.  Wash. 
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You'll  LOVE  it! 

Each  year  more  and  more  skiers  discover  the  sheer  joy 
of  SPRING  SKIING  in  New  England.  The  sun,  the 
snow,  the  setting— everything  is  perfect.  Make  your 
plans  now  for  a  wonderful,  fun-filled  New  England 
SPRING  SKIING  holiday.  For  information,  write  the 
New  England  Gouncil,  Dept.  SM,  Statler  Building, 
Boston  16,  Mass,  or  any  of  the  below  listed  areas. 


JAY  PEAK 

Spring  in  the  air, 

Spring  in  the  heart, 
Winter  in  the  trails 
And,  if  you  are  smart — 
Ski  Jay  Peak! 

Jay  Peak  Spring  Ski  Area, 
No.  Troy,  Vermont. 

BLACK  MT. 

Operates  Daily.  3500  ft.  T- 
Bar,  Whitney  J-Bar,  Rope 
Tow.  1000  acres,  11  trails. 
All  lifts  $4  day,  lower  for 
children.  Ski  School. 
Complete  Ski  Shop,  Can¬ 
teen.  NEW  skating  rink 
and  school.  Jackson,  N.  H. 

PLEASANT  MT. 

Maine’s  ONLY  chair  lift. 
4300  feet  long  &  double. 
2000'  T-bar.  Rope  Tow. 
Skiing  into  April.  $4  a 
day.  Also  half  day  &  book 
tickets.  On  Route  302, 
BRIDGTON,  Maine. 


MAD  RIVER  GLEN 

Real  Spring  Skiing.  Oper¬ 
ated  ’till  April  19th  last 
year.  Chair  Lift  with  Mid- 
Station  at  2880  ft.  altitude, 
13  trails  to  choose  from  at 
this  wonderful  Skiers’ 
Paradise.  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

BELKNAP  AREA 


Family  Recreation  Center. 
Chair  lift,  rope  tows, 
skating.  Ski  school,  shop, 
rentals.  $4  a  day  includes 
all  lifts.  Overnight  accom¬ 
modations  nearby.  Route 
llA,  GILFORD  (Laco¬ 
nia),  N.  H. 

WILDCAT! 


Longest  ski  season  in  the 
East!  Plan  a  glamorous 
spring  skiing  vacation  in 
New  Hampshire’s  magnif¬ 
icent  “snow  pocket.” 
Write  Wildcat!  Pinkham 
Notch,  Gorham,  N.  H. 


MT.  SNOW 


Swim  &  Ski,  Dip  &  Dunk, 
a  tropical  tan,  the  splash 
of  swimming  in  an  out-> 
door  terrace,  the  schuss  <rf 
dozens  of  slopes  and  traik 
from  6  double  chair  trams. 
West  Dover,  Vt. 

STOWE 


5  Day  Vacation,  Feb.  29- 
Mar.  4,  Apr.  4-8,  only 
$25.  Meals  and  lodging 
extra.  Unlimited  use  oi 
lifts;  2  hr.  ski  lesson  each 
day.  Offered  throu^ 
member  lodges.  Stowe 
Area  Assn.,  Inc. 

SUGARLOAF  MT. 

If  there  is  snow  in  New 
England,  Sugarloaf  has  it 
Skiing  through  April, 
Snowfields  skiing  in  May. 
Make  Sugarloaf  your 
Spring  Skiing  Headquar¬ 
ters. 


SMUGGLER’S 

NOTCH 


Spring  skiing  at  its  exhil¬ 
arating  best  on  bright, 
suimy  slopes!  New  “Ski 
Vacation’’  Plan — 5  days  of 
lodging,  lessons,  unlimited 
use  of  lifts.  Monday  thru 
Friday  only  $39.50  up. 
Jeffersonville,  Vt. 


SPRING 
IN  YOUR 
SKIING 


CRANMORE  MT. 

SKIMOBILE  —  The 
world’s  only.  Internation¬ 
ally  famous  Hannes 
Schneider  Ski  School. 
Two  Skimobiles,  double 
chair,  Poma  Lift,  capacity 
3,000  skiers  per  hour.  Eat¬ 
ing  House.  Ski  Shop. 
Rental  equioment.  16 
slopes  and  trails. 
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Don’t  let  the 
owers  fool  you — 
there’s  still  plenty 
of  snow  up  north 
and  the  skiing  is 
GREAT!  This  is 
the  year  for  the 
SPRING  SKIING 
trip  you’ve  wanted 
to  take.  Make  it 
SPRING  SKIING 
in  New  England! 


T®K©! 

New  England 
Skiing  is  Best 

"  $P19N©  I 


w  ill  the  VIII  Olympic  Winter! 
Games  at  Squaw  Valley  be  the  last? 

Or  will  1964  at  Innsbruck  be  the 
final  appearance  of  skiing,  skating, 
hockey  and  bobsledding  on  the 
Olympic  program? 

Will  irreconcilable  views  on  the 
amateur  question  as  between  the 
FIS  and  the  Olympic  organization, 
and  the  many  troubles  this  has 
caused,  result  in  the  limitation  of 
the  Games  to  the  summer  events? 

These  are  the  questions  Marc 
Hodler,  president  of  the  FIS  raised 
in  a  recent  article  published  in 
“Sport”  (Zurich).  Perhaps  one 
should  say  “revived”  rather  than 
“raised,”  for  the  problems  basic  to 
the  issue  are  as  old  as  the  first  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  Alpine  ski  events 
in  the  Olympic  Winter  Games 
(“OWG”)  in  1936. 

Hodler’s  statement,  thoughtfully 
and  fairly  reviewing  the  situa¬ 
tion,  has  aroused  intense  interest 
throughout  the  .ski  world.  To  this 
was  added  an  element  of  concern 
when  Otto  Mayer,  chancellor  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee 
(“IOC”),  appeared  to  welcome  Hod¬ 
ler’s  statement  as  the  lead  of  a 
movement  to  relieve  the  Olympics 
of  the  trouble-ridden  winter  sports. 

Hodler  pointed  out  that  a  com¬ 
promise  with  respect  to  admitting 
ski  teachers  to  enter  Olympic 
events,  with  certain  limitations, 
was  worked  out  between  the  FIS 
and  the  IOC  just  after  the  war. 
Avery  Brundage,  then  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  IOC,  was  persuaded  to 
this  view  in  part  by  the  argument 
that  professional  teachers  deserved 
to  be  eligible  at  least  as  much  as  the 
other  ambiguous  groups,  “the  state- 
supported  amateur,  and  the  resort- 
supported  amateur,  that  is,  the  em¬ 
ployee  of  some  re.sort  enterprise 
whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  advertise 
the  resort  by  winning  races.” 

At  the  ski  congress  in  Oslo  in 
1949,  and  in  Stockholm  in  1959, 
Hodler  points  out,  the  members  of 
the  FIS  showed  themselves  strongly 
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in  favor  of  some  compromise  with 
the  IOC  which  would  permit  the 
continuance  of  the  OWG.  The  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Olympics  carries  ^reat 
prestige  and  “participation  in  the 
Olympic  Games  is  considered  as  an 
essential  means  of  enthusing  youth 
for  sports,  for  promoting  and  pop¬ 
ularizing  the  various  forms  of 
sport,  and  not  least,  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  for  the  building  of 
competent  national  teams.  This  .  .  . 
continues  to  be  the  binding  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  policy  of  the  FIS  lead¬ 
ership  as  to  the  amateur  question.” 

This  country,  nevertheless,  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  traditional  American 
policy  of  entering  only  truly  ama¬ 
teur  teams  in  the  Games,  as  the 
best  way  of  encouraging  the  par¬ 
ticipant  sport  by  rewarding  its  out¬ 
standing  competitors  with  honors. 
We  also  rejected  the  idea  of  state- 
supported  teams  as  foreign  to  our 
system. 

The  FIS  has  not  gone  as  far 
as  authorizing  purely  professional 
competition.  This,  says  Hodler,  is 
not  solely  because  of  consideration 
for  Olympic  amateur  principles,  to 
which  the  IOC  considers  itself 
firmly  committed,  as  the  trustee  of 
the  inheritance  from  the  founder 
of  the  modern  Olympic  Games, 
Baron  de  Coubertin.  Nor  is  it  be¬ 
cause  of  any  basically  negative  atti¬ 
tude  toward  professional  sport, 
which  can  play  a  valuable  role  in 
the  advancement  of  popular  skill 
and  the  physical  fitness  of  youth, 
especially  in  the  team  sports. 

But  skiing  is  not.  or  only  badly, 
suited  for  professional  competition, 
in  part  because  of  where  the  events 
must  of  necessity  be  held.  This 
brings  about  a  tendency  to  make 
concessions  to  sensation-seeking 
fans  in  order  to  increase  the  attrac¬ 
tion  to  spectators,  which  thereby 
increases  the  dangers,  contrary  to 
the  current  efforts  of  the  FIS.  The 
continuance  of  any  such  develop¬ 
ment  would  have  the  effect  of 
frightening  away  prospective  par¬ 
ticipants  rather  than  attracting 
them. 

“In  short,”  Hodler  concludes  “the 
wish  of  the  national  ski  associa¬ 
tions  to  enlist  the  prestige  of  the 
Olympics  in  their  work  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  fear  that  professional 
competition  could  not  support  its 
participants  and  might  have  unfa¬ 
vorable  effects  on  popularizing  the 
(continued  page  80) 
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Bud  Werner  is  one  of  that  hand¬ 
ful  of  ski  racers  who  deserves  to  be 
called  great.  That  a  freak  training 
accident  deprived  him  of  his  chance 
to  race  in  the  Winter  Olympics 
doesn’t  detract  from  this  fact. 

Since  1954,  when  he  was  first 
named  to  a  national  team.  Buddy 
has  been  in  the  skiing  spotlight. 
The  fact  that  he  had  several  erratic 
years  and  some  plain  bad  luck  did 
nothing  to  detract  from  his  prom¬ 
ise.  Rather  it  added  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  surrounding  him.  It  made 
every  race  he  entered  an  adventure 
for  his  admirers.  Last  year  he  came 
into  his  own,  performing  sensation¬ 
ally  on  the  European  racing  circuit 


and  in  the  tryouts.  Olympic  1960 
seemed  destined  to  be  his  year. 

His  accident  kills  the  first  real 
chance  a  United  States  competitor 
has  had  to  win  an  Olympic  medal  in 
the  men’s  ski  events.  But  to  Ameri¬ 
can  skiers.  Buddy  means  more  than 
that.  As  the  most  exciting  person¬ 
ality  in  American  skiing  today,  he 
became  a  symbol  to  young  and  old. 

To  the  younger  generation  of 
American  skiers,  he  is  an  example 
of  dogged  persistence,  athletic  skill 
and  courage.  To  the  older  genera¬ 
tion,  particularly  those  who  nursed 
the  sport  through  its  infancy,  he 
represents  the  progress  American 
skiing  has  made  over  the  years. 


What  would  have  happened  at  the 
Games  if  Buddy  Werner  had  not 
broken  his  leg  will  never  be  known. 
But  we  do  know  that  thousands  of 
American  skiers  could  not  have  felt 
worse  if  it  had  happened  to  them¬ 
selves.  Never  in  our  twenty-five 
years  of  publishing  have  we  encoun¬ 
tered  such  a  spontaneous  and  gen¬ 
uine  reaction  of  regret. 

In  view  of  these  feelings  we  at 
SKI  Magazine  feel  it  is  fitting  that 
we  dedicate  this,  our  Olympic  issue, 
to  Buddy  Werner,  both  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  our  regard  and  in  the  hopes 
that  it  will  in  a  small  way  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  missing  what  should 
have  been  his  greatest  moment. 
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DARK 


HORSES? 

GOOD  FOR  OUR  WOMEN, 
POOR  FOR  OUR  MEN, 
PREDICTS  SKI'S  RACING 
EDITOR.  AND  HE  GIVES 
GOOD  REASONS  WHY 

BY  RALPH 
MILLER 


Tom  Corcoran,  tvho  was  ► 
on  the  ’58  FIS  team  is 
the  most  experienced 
of  U.S.  men  racers 


N  o  American  has  ever  won  an 
Olympic  medal  in  Alpine  skiing. 
With  Buddy  Werner  injured.  Amer¬ 
ican  hopes  of  doing  so  at  Squaw 
Valley  are  slim. 

This  rather  stark  appraisal  of 
American  chances  immediately 
raises  two  questions :  Why  were 
Buddy  Werner’s  chances  so  good? 
And  why,  since  he  has  broken  his 
leg,  are  the  chances  so  poor  for  the 
rest  of  the  men’s  team? 

Before  any  major  international 
competition  only  a  few  men — the 
elite  group — can  be  said  to  have  a 
very  good  chance  of  placing  among 
the  first  three.  To  be  one  of  this 
elite,  a  racer  must  have  won  several 
major  competitions;  he  must  have 
beaten,  in  the  last  two  years,  the 
same  men — the  beat  in  the  world — 
he  will  be  racing  against  in  the 
Olympics. 

Competitors  in  the  elite  class  are 
Karl  Schranz  of  Austria,  who  last 
year  won  the  Lauberhorn,  Arlberg- 
Kandahar  and  Tre  Tre  downhills, 
the  Aetna  giant  slalom  and  the  Len- 
zerheide  slalom;  Roger  Staub  of 
Switzerland,  who  won  the  Gorner- 
grat  downhill,  Aetna  giant  slalom 
and  the  Holmenkollen  slalom;  An- 
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A  Our  women’s  team  is  strong  in  international  experience 
and  several  of  its  youngsters  are  of  near-international  caliber 


derl  Molterer,  who  won  the  Allais 
Cup  downhill  and  the  Hahnenkamm 
slalom ;  and  Francois  Bonlieu  of 
France,  winner  of  the  Arlberg- 
Kandahar  and  Chamonix  slaloms 
and  the  Obergurtrel  giant  slalom. 
Bud  Werner  was  also  among  this 
group.  He  won  the  downhills  at 
Hahnenkamm  in  Austria,  at  Len- 
zerheide  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Squaw  Valley.  On  the  basis  of  the 
world’s  slalom  ratings  he  was  only 
behind  Molterer  and  Bonlieu. 

This  sketchy  survey  of  the  best 
racers  does  not  take  into  account 
competitors  like  Chick  Igaya  of 
Japan,  who  placed  third  in  the 
World  Championships  slalom  at  Bad 
Gastein  in  1958,  but  did  not  com¬ 
pete  on  the  international  racing  cir¬ 
cuit  last  year.  There  were  other 
racers  who  did  not  compete,  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  best  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  ten  competitions  listed 
by  the  FIS  as  major  races.  In  the.se 
races  there  were  several  racers  (all 
of  whom  are  shown  in  the  following 
pages)  who  consistently  did  well  and 
in  many  cases  won.  Less  than  twelve 
months  after  these  races  were  con¬ 
cluded,  the  same  group,  with  a  few 


exceptions,  assembles  for  more 
races.  It  is  logical — and  a  careful 
examination  of  past  Olympic  med¬ 
alists  will  confirm  this — that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  same 
top  men  will  win  the  medals  at 
Squaw  Valley. 

The  elite  group  aside,  there  is  a 
category  which  can  be  described  as 
that  group  of  .skiers  who  have  not 
won  in  the  past,  but  who  have  a 
chance,  though  poor,  of  placing  in 
the  first  three.  Of  the  nine  medals 
in  the  men’s  Alpine  events,  one  or 
two  usually  go  to  dark  horses. 

Does  the  United  States  have  any 
dark  horses?  We  do.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  veterans  of  European  competi¬ 
tion,  racers  who  have  skied  before 
in  the  most  difficult  of  international 
races  and  have  done  well.  The 
chances  that  they  will  do  well  at 
Squaw  Valley  and  win  a  medal  can 
be  compared  to  the  chances  of  other 

Buddy  Werner  will  be  missed  ► 
not  only  for  his  racing  skill 
but  also  for  what  he  could 
have  taught  our  young  racers 


American  racers  in  the  ’48,  ’52  and 
’56  Olympics. 

In  1958  the  United  States  sent 
twelve  men  to  St.  Moritz.  Hope  was 
high  that  of  this  group  of  excellent 
skiers  one  or  two  would  place  among 
the  top  three.  At  the  Games’  end, 
the  best  place  was  a  seventh  by  Jack 
Reddish.  In  1952,  the  U.S.  had  bet¬ 
ter  skiers.  Many  of  the  men  on  the 
team  had  placed  high  in  European 
competition.  However,  none  had 
(continued  on  page  56) 
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Men’s  Downhill,  Slalom  and  Giant  Slalom 

THE  AUSTRIANS  ARE  NOT  ALONE 


Egon  Zimmerman 
Austria 


Karl  Schranz 
Austria 

No.  1  downhill  man 
in  latest  ratings. 
In  1959  took  third 
Kandahar  victory, 
four  other  big  races 


Hanspeter  Lanig 
West  Germany 

With  Fritz  Wag- 
nerherger,  Germa¬ 
ny's  best.  Placed 
third  in  Kandahar 
downhill  last  year 


On  team  since  ’5U. 
Took  Holnienkollen 
downhill  last  sea¬ 
son.  Should  be  a- 
mong  first  ten  men 


Willy  Forrer 
Switzerland 

Fifth  in  '59  FIS 
downhill  rankings. 
Could  be  medalist. 
Not  as  high  in  sla¬ 
lom  or  giant  slalom 


Roger  Staub 
Switzerland 

Schranz's  most  se¬ 
rious  rival.  Medal¬ 
ist  in  FIS  down¬ 
hill,  giant  slalom. 
Is  weak  in  slalom 


Ernst  Oberaigner 
Austria 

Another  regtdar  in 
the  first  ten.  Won 
giant  slalom  at  Hol- 
menkollen  and  sla¬ 
lom  at  Lauberhorn 


Anderl  Molterer 
Austria 

Rated  best  slalom 
racer  last  season. 
Seldom  falls.  Won 
two  medals  in  '56. 
Could  again  in  '60 


Hias  Leitner 
Austria 

Consistent  slalom 
racer.  Was  ranked 
fourth  just  behind 
TFerHcr  last  year. 
Is  good  downhiller 


Willy  Bogner  Jr. 
West  Germany 

Won  in  St.  Moritz 
against  top  down¬ 
hill  field  in  '59.  Er¬ 
ratic,  but  promis¬ 
ing  young  prospect 


Francois  Bonlieu 
France 

A  slalom  specialist. 
Won  Kandahar  sla¬ 
lom  in  ’5.9.  Medal¬ 
ist  in  FIS  giant 
slaloms  in  ’54,  '58 


Adrien  Duvillard 
France 

Was  in  top  five  in 
several  major  ra¬ 
ces  last  year  and 
may  be  recovering 
his  ])re-1957  form 


Emile  V’iollat 
France 

Seventh  in  Gorner- 
grat  downhill.  Still 
on  way  up.  May  be 
handicapped  by  re¬ 
cent  army  service 


Paride  Milianti 
Italy 

Was  in  best  ten  in 
three  major  races 
during  1 959  season. 
Veteran  of  Italian 
FIS,  Olympic  team 


Jean  Vuarnet 
France 

A  member  of  high¬ 
ly  improved  French 
team  in  '59.  Won 
combined  at  Cham¬ 
onix.  FIS  medalist 


Pepi  Gramshammer 
Austria 

Downhill  winner  at 
Chamonix ,  the  only 
Austrian  to  defeat 
the  French.  Rarely 
out  of  leading  ten 


Fredi  Brupbacher 
Switzerland 

Promising  downhill 
specialist  who  has 
not  reached  peak. 
Just  outside  char¬ 
med  first-ten  circle 


Tom  Corcoran 
U.S.A. 

After  Werner,  most 
experienced  Amer¬ 
ican  racer.  Has  out¬ 
side  chance  in  sla¬ 
lom  or  giant  slalom 


Chick  Igaya 
Japan 

Olympic,  FIS  sla¬ 
lom  medalist.  Per¬ 
formance  depends 
on  regaining  form 
after  year's  layoff 


Bruno  Alberti 
Italy 

Strong  in  downhill. 
Could  be  a  serious 
threat  if  he  goes 
through  pre-Olym¬ 
pic  races  uninjured 


Charles  Bozon 
France 

A  remarkable  per¬ 
former,  one  of  the 
slalom  elite.  Also 
strong  in  downhill. 
“Old  man''  of  team 


Dave  Gorsuch 
U.S.A. 

One  of  the  strong¬ 
est  U.  S.  competi¬ 
tors.  Was  only  nine¬ 
teen  when  selected 
for  1958  FIS  team 
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Women’s  Downhill,  Slalom  and  Giant  Slalom 

A  WIDE-OPEN  RACE  FOR  MEDALS 


Joan  Hannah 
U.S.A. 


Putzi  Frandl 
Austria 

Aw  old  hatid  iti  FIS 
and  Olympic  com¬ 
petition,  medalist 
in  both.  Last  year 
won  Harriman  cup 


TfMICHLUt 


Erratic,  but  if  on 
beam  could  provide 
upsets  as  she  did  in 
Olympic  trials  dur¬ 
ing  late  '59  season 


Erika  Netzer 
S  Austria 

IBest  woman  skier 
with  six  major  vic- 
Uries  in  '59.  Top 
nted  in  giant  sla- 
Itm  and  downhill 


Penny  Pitou 
U.S.A. 

Top  American  hope 
M  downhill  on  basis 
of  impressive  vic¬ 
tories  in  Europe. 
All  or  nothing  type 


Betsy  Snite 
U.S.A. 

Best  American  sla¬ 
lom  entry.  Winner 
of  Kandahar  sla¬ 
lom  in  '59,  several 
other  high  placings 


Carla  Marchelli 
Italy 

If  in  top  condition 
this  FIS  and  Olym¬ 
pic  veteran  could 
be  a  threat.  Only 
semi-active  in  1959 


Hilde  Hofherr 
Austria 

Made  strong  finish 
in  '59  season  after 
recovery  from  in¬ 
juries.  Giant  slalom 
appears  best  event 


Marit  Haraldsen 
Norway 

Young,  but  on  way 
up.  Gives  Norway 
three  good  chances 
at  Olympics.  Has 
gained  every  year 


Sonja  Sperl 
West  Germany 

A  slalom  specialist 
whose  best  was  top 
spot  in  Gornergrat 
downhill.  Rated  no. 
2  in  slalom  by  FIS 


N.  Chamot'Berthod 
Switzerland 

Olympic  gold  med¬ 
alist  who  came  out 
if  retirement  last 
near.  Astounded  ri¬ 
vals  with  showing 


Daniele  Telinge 
France 

Downhill  specialist 
with  two  Kandahar 
wins.  Placed  fifth 
in  combined,  giant 
tlalom  in  '5S  FIS 


I’ia  Kiva 
Italy 

Threat  in  downhill 
where  she  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  first  five. 
Won  a  seventh  and 
fourth  in  '58  FIS 


Jerta  Schir 
Italy 


Won  the  slalom  in 
Chamonix  in  1959. 
Rated  in  top  ten  in 
all  events.  Improv¬ 
ing.  May  be  threat 


Astrid  Sandvik 
Norway 


Winner  of  Hahnen- 
kamm  downhill  and 
combined  last  sea¬ 
son  in  only  major 
racing  appearance 


Inger  Bjornbakken 
Norway 


Nonvay's  strongest 
slalom  hope.  Took 
'58  FIS  gold  medal 
and  looked  impres¬ 
sive  in  '59  season 


Linda  Meyers 
U.S.A. 

Consistent  winner 
last  year,  beating 
Putzi  Frandl.  Was 
on  '58  FIS  Squad. 
Threat  in  downhill 


Barbi  Henneberger 
West  Germany 


Has  a  chance  in 
slalom  where  she 
began  to  finish  reg¬ 
ularly  among  top 
five  in  1959  season 


Top  prospect  with¬ 
out  the  usual  ben¬ 
efit  of  international 
experience.  One  of 
the  top  dark  fillies 


Annemarie  Waser 
Switzerland 


Ranked  No.  1  in 
slaUrm  last  year. 
Won  third  place  in 
1958  FIS  slalom. 
Top  medal  threat 


Arlette  Grosso 
France 


Best  French  offer¬ 
ing  in  slalom.  Won 
at  Gornergrat,  had 
several  major  sec¬ 
onds.  Could  medal 


Beverly  Anderson 
U.S.A. 


Anne  Heggtveit 
Canada 

Only  non-European 
victor  in  Kandahar 
combined.  Is  Cana¬ 
da's  athlete  of  the 
year.  Top  prospect 
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Jumping  and  Nordic  Combined  ISki 

FINNS  ARE  STILL  THE  WORLD'S  BESTA 


Juhani  Karkinen 
Finland 

Gold  medalist  in 
special  jumping  in 
’58  FIS.  It  would 
be  an  upset  if  he 
is  not  in  top  three 


Ensio  Hyytia 
Finland 

At  22  one  of  that 
nation’s  top  three 
jutnpers.  Second  in 
FIS.  May  also  try 
in  nordic  combined 


Kalevi  Karkinen 
Finland 

Rapidly  improving 
brother  of  .luhani. 
Has  increased  dis¬ 
tance  since  taking 
a  ninth  in  ’58  FIS 


Thorbjorn  YgReseth 
Norway 

Norway’s  big  hope 
after  good  showing 
at  ski  flying  meet 
at  Kuhn.  Erratic, 
b2it  improving  fast 


Kekkola  Ristola 
Finland 

A  definite  threat  to 
the  combined  elite. 
Has  improved  after 
failing  to  make  the 
top  ten  in  ’58  FIS 


BenRTt  Eriksson 
Sweden 

A  threat  in  nordic 
combined  and  spe¬ 
cial  jumping.  Med¬ 
al  winner  in  ’56,  a- 
mong  top  ten  in  FIS 


Gunder  Gundersen 
Norway 

Veteran  of  inter¬ 
national  combined 
competition.  Won 
silver,  bronze  FIS 
medals  in  ’5U,  ’58 
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Jumping  will  be  the  greatest 
single  spectacle  the  Winter  Games 
will  have  to  offer.  Only  one  Amer¬ 
ican,  Gene  Kotlarek  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  is  seriously  considered  to  be 
capable  of  matching  leaps  with  the 
Finns,  East  Germans,  Russians, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

The  Finns  must  be  favored  since 
the  East  Germans,  their  most  dan¬ 
gerous  rivals,  suffered  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  blow  when  their  ace,  Harry 
Glass,  broke  his  ankle  in  January. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  ironic 
death  of  Anders  Woldseth  (he  died 
from  injuries  suffered  in  a  fall 
down  the  stairs  of  his  home)  this 
might  have  been  the  year  for  a 
Norwegian  comeback,  especially 
since  the  rapid  improvement  shown 
by  its  youngsters. 

The  Russians,  led  by  Yuri  Samso¬ 
nov,  should  not  be  discounted  either, 
although  the  Soviet  jumpers  have 
generally  failed  to  live  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  in  the  last  two  years. 

But  despite  tough  competition, 
the  Finns  will  be  hard  to  beat.  The 
sensational  brothers,  Juhani  and 
Kalevi  Karkinen.  are  only  a  few 
steps  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  team, 
any  member  of  which  could  easily 
be  number  one  in  most  other 
countries. 

In  the  demanding  noi’dic  com¬ 
bined,  consisting  of  jumping  and  a 
fifteen  kilometer  cross-country,  the 
United  States  may  have  two  sur¬ 
prises  in  Ted  Farwell  and  Alf 
Vincellette,  who  were  second  and 
fourth  against  a  tough  interna¬ 
tional  field  at  Squaw  Valley  last 
year.  But  they  will  have  to  show 
still  greater  improvement  to  come 
close  to  Sweden’s  Bengt  Eriksson, 
Norway’s  Sverre  Stenerson  and 
Gunnar  Gundersen,  Russia’s  Dmitri 
Kochkin  and  Finland’s  Kekkola 
Ristola. 

What  is  encouraging  is  that  the 
United  States,  so  long  lagging  in 
nordic  competition,  is  beginning  to 
emerge  from  this  dormant  state. 
Any  success  is  bound  to  spur  others 
to  partake  in  the  assault  on  what 
has  been  a  Scandinavian  monopoly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Winter 
Olympic  Games. 


I 

Gene  Kotlarek  ^  i 
U.S.A. 

Clicked  last 
with  a  surprisiy^^ 
second  against 
international 
petition  at 


Yuri  Samsonov  y„:| 
U.S.S.R. 

Probably  RussUg^i^i 
best  jumper.  Wj-jj  g, 
winning  last  yft^yid 
until  hurt  duriig^^^^ 
praetice  at  SguLf^j.^^ 


Nikolai  Shamov  « 
U.S.S.R. 


Ranked  in  the  U 


ten  in  ’58.  Could 
a  medal  threat  ( 


spite  a  so-so  pig^f.^ 


Belo 


per 

med 


formance  at  Sqiu\ 


ler. 


Inge  Lindquist  V-i 
Sweden 

Could  be  the  du^g^j 
horse  in  the 
ing  on  the  basis 
his  second  at  , 

menkollen  last 


Dimitri  Kochkin  p 
U.S.S.R. 


Russia’s  best  me 
in  nordic  combini 
and  a  good  sped 
jumper.  Was 
pressive  in  Squa\ 


Ga 

rel 

in 

Je, 

ku 


Sverre  Stenerson 
Norway 


A  good  medal  pros  ^ 
pect  in  Nordic  com  j’j 
bined.  Gold  medal  ^ 
ist  in  1956  Games 
second  in  ’58  Fli 


Ted  Farwell 
U.S.A.  I 

Surprised  ivith  sec¬ 
ond  at  Squaw  nor¬ 
dic  combined.  Ma\ 
be  best  Amcricai 
ever  in  this  even\ 
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115km,  30km  and  50km  Cross  Country 

ta  russo-scandinavian  monopoly 


Wne  of  the  safest  predictions 
about  the  forthcoming  Games  is 
that  the  Finns,  Russians  and 
Swedes  will  carry  home  all  but  one 
or  two  of  the  medals  in  the  six 
cross-country  events. 

The  only  question  is  whether  the 
great  but  aging  Finnish  star 
Veikko  Hakulinen  is  up  to  the 
strain  of  another  Olympics.  Winner 
of  nine  Olympic  and  FIS  medals 
since  1952,  he  seems  to  have  lost 
some  of  his  edge  during  the  1958-59 
season.  The  success  of  the  Finns 
will  depend  on  whether  the  young 
stars  have  made  enough  progress  to 
fill  his  shoes.  Kaleivi  Hamalainen 
seems  to  have  arrived  in  the  30  kil¬ 
ometer  and  Arvo  Viitanen  and  Arto 
Tiainen  have  given  signs  of  getting 
there. 

The  Russians  will  be  leading  with 
their  star,  Pavel  Kolchin,  who  defi¬ 
nitely  belongs  into  the  super-elite 
of  langlaufers.  Nikolai  Anikin  and 
Anatoliy  Sheljukhin  are  probably 
the  only  other  Russians  who  can  se¬ 
riously  be  considered  for  the  top  ten. 

Next  to  Hakulinen,  the  most 
dramatic  personality  in  the  dis¬ 
tances  will  be  Sixten  Jernberg,  the 
multiple  medalist  from  Sweden. 
Although  last  year  he  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  younger  Swedish 
stars,  he  is  expected  to  lead  his  team 
again  in  the  race  for  Olympic 
medals.  The  Swedes  could  well  be 
the  surprise  of  the  ’60  Games  with 
a  promising  crop  of  young.sters. 

If  Jernberg,  Kolchin  and  Haku¬ 
linen  come  even  close  to  their  peak, 
the  most  exciting  running  battle  at 


Arvo  Viitanen 
Finland 


Pavel  Kolchin 
U.S.S.R. 


On  Finnish  nation¬ 
al  team  since  ’56. 
Third  in  SO  km  in 
’58  FIS.  May  be  at 
peak  for  Olympics 


^Definitely  one  of 
'best  three  in  the 
'world  at  any  dis- 
\ttnce.  Medal  win- 
'ner  in  ’56  and  in  ’58 


Eero  Kolehmainen 
Finland 

At  U2,  the  oldest 
racer  to  participate 
in  Olympic  games. 
He  won  fifth  place 
in  50  km  in  ’58  FIS 


Veikko  Hakulinen 
Finland 

*^GoW  medal  winner 
"'in  every  Olympics 
ll^fand  FIS  since  52. 
^^}Continues  in  best 
^'%hree  despite  age 


Sixten  Jernberg 
Sweden 

Belongs  in  the  su¬ 
per  elite,  winning 
medals  since  ’56. 
Strong  uphill  run- 
ler,  sharp  tactician 


Arto  Tiainen 
Finland 

Specialist  in  the 
two  long  distance 
events.  Was  in  top 
five  in  ’58.  Could  be 
medalist  this  year 


Kalevi  Hamalainen 
Finland 


Anatoliy  Sheljukhin 
U.S.S.R. 


'Gold  medal  tvinner 
in  ’58  FIS  ,i0  km. 
Relatively  young, 
he  may  well  be  Ha- 
kulinen’s  successor 


Was  among  top  ten 
in  all  three  events 
in  ’58  FIS_.  Third 
15  km,  behind  only 
Hakulinen,  Kolchin 


Per-Erik  Larsson 
Sweden 

Gave  a  sensational 
\relay  performance 
'in  1958.  Defeated 
Jernberg  and  Ha¬ 
kulinen  last  season 


Gunnar  Samuelsson 
Sweden 

A  Swedish  hopeful 
who  found  himself 
since  he  made  his 
international  debut 
2  years  ago  in  FIS 


Rolf  Ramgard 
Sweden 

Another  in  a  long 
line  of  crack  Swed- 
ish  distance  men. 
Won  key  champion- 
'■  ship  in  50  km  in  ’59 


Mack  Miller 
U.S.A. 

Probably  the  best 
distance  man  U.S. 
has  ever  developed. 
Was  28th  in  tough 
50  km  in  1958  FIS 


the  Olympics  could  well  be  between 
these  three  men,  who  are  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  masters  of  endurance, 
technique  and  distance  strategy. 

American  distance  runners  are 
not  given  much  of  a  chance  to  end 
in  the  top  twenty.  Mack  Miller  and 
Leo  Massa  are  our  best  performers. 


k  set 
non 
Mai 


ricai 

evew 


CREDITS:  The  pictures  and  information  on  these  four  pages  Ls  the  result  of  the  patient  work  of  Jiimy  and  Jack  McDonald 
of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  SKI  Magazine  wishes  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  Olympic  team  candidates  from  all  over  the 
world  who  took  time  and  trouble  to  answer  their  questions  and  provide  pictures.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  following  per¬ 
sons  who  aided  in  locating  pictures  and  information  and  in  translations:  Members  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  partic¬ 
ularly  John  Clair  Jr.,  Jack  Cfcyer  and  Malcolm  McLane;  the  Olympic  committees  and  ski  federations  of  all  countries;  and 
Helga  Godl,  Bruno  Moravetz,  Lilo  Michel,  Honore  Bonnet,  Pierre  Simione,  Rudi  Mattesich,  Carl  Krois,  Ernesto  Saska,  Mavtfice 
Martel,  Rene  Beros,  Myron  Clement,  Mme.  L.  Diunont,  Pierre  Curchod,  Lennart  H.  Hammar,  Pauli  Swanljimg,  Ellen  Si^- 
vatsen,  Johan  Brandvik,  Sigge  Bergman,  Helmut  Lohden,  Ralph  DeMasi,  Peter  J.  Lucchi,  Joseph  Manceau,  Ra^h  Naranjo, 
Henry  Knull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Thiessen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gluck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Attisani,  Bruno  Baroni,  Hans 
Baertschi,  Edi  Koller,  Lowell  Thomas,  Sven  Wiik,  Maxmillian  E31ers  and  John  Stucki. 
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VIII  OLYMPIC  WINTER  GAME 

February  18-28,  1960 

SQIMKW  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 


Squaw  Peak 
#1  Chair  Lift 


%  ^  W  Pomalifi 


Vo 


C* 


Squaw  Valley 
Lodge 


SKI 

JUMPS 


Spectators'  Centers  Arena 


^  Administration  •  t 
Athletes 


Morning 

Men’s  15km  Special 
Cross  Country  Skiing, 
McKinney  Creek 
Women’s  Giant  Slalom, 
Papoose  Peak 
Women’s  3000-meter 
Speed  Skating,  Speed 
Skating  Oval 
Afternoon 
Victory  Ceremonies 
Women’s  Free  Figure 
Skating,  Ice  Arena 
Three  Ice  Hockey  Games, 
East  Rink  and  Ice  Arena 


Afternoon 
Victory  Ceremonies 
80  meter  Special  Ski 
Jumping,  Papoose  Peak 
Figure  Skating  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Ice  Arena 
Closing  Ceremony,  Ice 
Arena  and  Speed  Skat¬ 
ing  Oval 


Afternoon 

Opening  Ceremony,  Ice 
Arena  and  Speed  Skat¬ 
ing  Oval 

Ski  Jumping  Exhibition, 
Papoose  Peak 
Ice  Hockey  Game,  East 
Rink 


Morning 

Men’s  30km  Cross  Coun¬ 
try,  Mckinney  Creek 
Men’s  Dorwnhill,  Squaw 
Peak 

Pairs’  Figure  Skating, 

Ice  Arena 

Afternoon 

Three  Ice  Hockey  Games, 
East  Rink  and  Ice  Arena 


Aecommo^tiOM  fvit  sut'.  ■ 
ions  witliiB  fifty-mile  ra#M, 
most  of  them  on  north,  west  and 
shores  of  Lake  ‘Tahoe  and 
in  Reno.  Apply  to  Olympic  Win¬ 
ter  Games,  San  Pranetsco, 
Calif.,  local  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  or  establishments  flying 
Olympic  housing  flag.  At  theee 
designated  lodges,  prices  reach 
maximum  of  110.00  per  person 
for  one  night,  $12.50  for  house- 


Morning 

Men’s  Compulsory  Fig¬ 
ure  Skating,  Ice  Arena 
Men’s  Slalom,  KT-22 
Men’s  500-meter  Speed 
Skating,  Speed  Skating 
Oval 

Afternoon 
Victory  Ceremonies 
Three  Ice  Hockey  Games, 
East  Rink  and  Ice  Arena 


Morning 

Women’s  500-meter 
Speed  Skating,  Speed 
Skating  Oval 
Women’s  Compulsory 
Figure  Skating,  Ice 
Arena 

Women’s  10km  Cross 
Country,  McKinney 
Creek 

Women’s  Downhill,  KT- 
22 

Afternoon 
Victory  Ceremonies 
Three  Ice  Hockey  Games, 
East  Rink  and  Ice  Arena 


keeping  units. 


HOW  TO  QKT  THSRC 

Car — U.S.  routes  40  and  50 
connect  with  state  routes 
80  and  28  to  Squaw  Valley. 
Rental  cars  and  taxis  avail¬ 
able  in  area. 

Bus — Regular  shuttle  buses  to 
and  from  all  points  within 
fifty-mile  radius.  (One-way 
ticket,  New  York  to  Truckee, 
costs  about  $78.00) 

'  PI—  Three  airlines  serve 
^  Reno,  Nev.,  forty-six  miles 
T  away.  (First  class  round  trip 
ticket.  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  costs  about  $865) 

TnriM — Daily  service  from  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  and  from  east  to 
Truckee  and  Reno.  (Round 
trip  ticket.  New  York  to 
Truckee,  costs  about  $812 
about  $180 


Morning 

Men’s  Compulsory  Fig¬ 
ure  Skating,  Ice  Arena 
Men’s  4xl0km  Cross 
Country  Relay,  McKin¬ 
ney  Creek 

Men’s  5000-meter  Speed 
Skating,  Speed  Skating 
Oval 

Afternoon 
Victory  Ceremonies 
Three  Ice  Hockey  Games, 
East  Rink  and  Ice  Arena 


Morning 

Women’s  Compulsory 
Figure  Skating,  Ice 
Arena 

Biathlon,  McKinney 
Creek 

Men’s  Giant  Slalom,  KT- 


Morning 

Women’s  3x5km  Cross 
Country  Relay,  McKin¬ 
ney  Creek 

Women’s  Slalom,  Pap¬ 
oose  Peak 

Men’s  1500-meter  Speed 
Skating,  Speed  Skating 
Oval 

Afternoon 
Victory  Ceremonies 
Men’s  Free  Figure  Skat¬ 
ing,  Ice  Arena 
Two  Ice  Hockey  Games, 
East  Rink  and  Ice  Arena 


Women’s  1500-meter 
Speed  Skating,  Speed 
Skating  Oval 
Afternoon 
Victory  Ceremonies 
60-meter  Combined  Ski 
Jumping,  Papoose  Peak 
Three  Ice  Hockey  Games, 
East  Rink  and  Ice  Arena 


fint  class, 
1^;  coach.) 


TICKETS 

!  Daily  ticket  for  $7.60  and  season 
;  ticket  for  $60.00  give  access  to  all 
!  events  except  those  held  In  Ice 
Arena.  Reserved  Ice  Arena  ticket 
costs  $200  for  eleven  days,  entitles 
holder  to  reserve  seat  for  figure 
skating  and  hockey  games  in  Ice 
Arena  and  access  to  all  other  events. 
For  ticket  application  write  to 
Ticket  Director,  Olympic  Winter 
Games,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  or  con¬ 
tact  any  office  of  United  Airlines, 
American  Airlines,  TWA,  Southern 
I  Pacific  Railroad  or  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines,  or  local  travel  agent. 


Morning 

Women’s  Compulsory 
Figure  Skating,  Ice 
Arena 

Men’s  15km  Combined 
Cross  Country,  McKin¬ 
ney  Creek 

Women’s  1000-meter 
Speed  Skating,  Speed 
Skating  Oval 
Afternoon 
Victory  Ceremonies 
Four  Ice  Hockey  Games, 
East  Rink  and  Ice  Arena 


Morning 

Men’s  50km  Cross  Coun¬ 
try,  McKinney  Creek 
Men’s  10,000-meter 
Speed  Skating,  Speed 
Skating  Oval 
Afternoon 
Victory  Ceremonies 
Four  Ice  Hockey  Games, 
East  Rink  and  Ice  Arena 


I 


I 
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THE  WINTER 


WORTH  SAVING 


by  Bill  Eldred 


A  Athletes  like  Toni  Sailer  inspire  greater  feats. 
But  first  they  must  get  a  chance  to  reach  the  top 


1 1  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the 
Olympic  Games  that  they  are  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  decline 
of  the  amateur. 

It  is  this  irony  which  has  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  latest  flareup  over  the 
status  of  the  Winter  Games,  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  amateur  question  by 
Marc  Hodler,  president  of  the  FIS, 
prompted  Avery  Brundage,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  to  say  that  the  IOC 
would  be  only  “too  delighted”  to 
abolish  the  Winter  Games  since 
they  had  become  “too  tainted  with 
professionalism  to  be  worthy  of  the 
Olympic  ideal.” 

There  are  few  men  in  this  world 
today  who  would  stand  a  chance 
against  Avery  Brundage  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  on  Olympic  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  There  are  even  fewer  who 
would  question  the  noble  concept  of 
the  pure  amateur.  The  only  problem 
is  the  relation  between  the  ideal  and 
reality. 

Reality,  unless  we  confine  Olym¬ 
pic  athletes  to  the  wealthy,  requires 
that  contestants  be  paid  room,  board 


are  bound  to  conflict.  Each  nation 
that  participates  in  the  Olympics 
solves  the  problem  in  its  own  way. 
None,  including  the  United  States, 
adheres  to  pure  amateurism. 

The  amateur  question  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  solved  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Olympic  idealists.  The 
question  then  becomes;  are  the 
Olympics  worth  saving? 

This  question  can  be  answered 
with  a  few  examples. 

The  year  was  1948.  The  United 
States  skiers  weren’t  given  a 
chance.  But  against  the  world’s 
best,  Gretchen  Fraser  made  a  per¬ 
fect  first  run  down  the  slalom 
cour.se.  The  excitement  for  the  .sec¬ 
ond  run  was  almost  unbearable. 
Gretchen,  running  in  number  one 
position,  made  a  second  perfect  run 
and  nothing  her  competitors  tried 
could  deprive  her  of  her  gold  medal. 
Never  have  1  witnessed  such  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  air,  such  pure  exhila¬ 
ration  over  the  triumph  of  one  per¬ 
son.  True,  the  usual  dramatic 
elements  were  there — the  fall  of 
(contivued  page  60) 
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and  travel  e.xpenses.  Technically, 
here  we  have  already  fudged  on  the 
“pure  amateur”  ideal.  But  we  can’t 
stop  there. 

If  there  had  been  no  modern 
Olympics,  the  chances  are  good  that 
jumpers  would  be  satisfied  with  150- 
foot  jumps  instead  of  300-foot 
jumps  and  downhill  racers  would 
be  content  to  negotiate  a  two-and- 
a-half  mile  cour.se  in  four  minutes 
instead  of  just  over  two  minutes. 
And  we  would  still  be  dreaming 
about  four-minute  miles  and  seven- 
foot  high  jumps. 

It  is  primarily  the  Olympics 
which  have  increased  the  interest 
in  athletics  of  all  kinds  and  which 
have  spurred  sportsmen  all  over  the 
world  to  greater  and  greater  efforts. 
The  trouble  is  that  these  efforts 
require  a  degree  of  physical  per¬ 
fection — a  frequently  overlooked 
Olympic  ideal — which  cannot  be 
reached  except  by  almost  constant 
practice. 

Practice  takes  time  and  athletes 
must  make  a  living.  Under  modern 
conditions  these  two  prerequisites 


Good  things  begin  to  happen  when  you 

TAKE  GOOD  HOT  SOUP  ALONG 


Take  Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup,  for  instance,  it’s  the  healthy 
way  to  warm  up!  M’m!  M’m!  Good!  And  so  nutritious,  too! 


tomato 


'  %  Campbell's  Soups  are  served  in  the  athletes'  dining 

-  room  at  Olympic  Village. 


Have  you  had  your  soup  today  ?  Ucii 


\ 


i 

i 
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A  A  pimper’s  view  of  Squaw:  the  ice  arena  and  the  east  nnk  ready  and  waiting  for  Olympic  competitors 


sorts.  Squaw  Valley,  even  by  Amer¬ 
ican  standards,  is  an  infant  entry 
in  the  winter  resort  field. 

Others  aspirintr  to  the  Games 
could  at  the  time  of  selection  right¬ 
fully  claim  that  they  had  more  of 
everything  than  Squaw,  but  they 
figured  without  the  persuasive  tal¬ 
ents  of  Alec  Cushing,  who  par¬ 
layed  what  was  an  admitted  pub¬ 
licity  stunt  into  reality  by  what 
his  more  moderate  detractors  call 
unmitigated  gall. 

But  to  ascribe  Cu.shing’s  .success 
to  either  gall  or  luck  is  to  short¬ 
change  the  man.  Having  once 
caught  the  Olympic  tiger  by  the 
tail,  he  followed  through  and  de¬ 
livered — albeit  not  without  some 
of  the  hottest  controversies  in 
Olympic  history. 

The  reams  of  newsprint,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  consumed 
in  discussing  the  various  aspects  of 
these  controversies  would  finance 
the  Games  several  times  over,  but 
they  should  not  obscure  the  accom¬ 
plishment.  True,  many  of  Squaw’s 
miseries  were  .self-imposed,  but  in 
all  justice  it  must  also  be  pointed 
out  that  it  is  in  the  Olympic  tra¬ 
dition  for  the  Games  to  be  notori¬ 
ously  prone  to  global  fireworks. 

But  the  purpose  here  is  not  to 
rake  the  ashes  of  the  past.  Rather 
it  is  to  look  at  what  has  been  done 
since  June  1955  when  the  Inter¬ 
national  Olympics  Committee,  by 


the  closest  vote  in  history,  gave  the 
award  to  Squaw  Valley. 

Even  its  most  vehement  detrac¬ 
tors  have  not  disputed  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  site  of  the  VIII  Win¬ 
ter  Olympic  Games.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  are  an  impressive  range 
of  mountains,  but  where  they  form 
Squaw  Valley  they  seemed  to  have 
made  a  .special  effort  to  provide 
formations  striking  the  eye  and 
tailor-made  for  skiing. 

Two  of  these  upthru.sts — Papoose 
and  K-22 — are  so  formidable  that 
the  Federation  Internationale  de 
Ski  (FIS)  didn’t  hesitate  to  de¬ 
clare  the  five  Alpine  race  courses  on 
them  to  be  of  truly  international 
competition  caliber.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  about  the 
sixth — the  men’s  downhill  course 
on  Squaw  Peak — but  competitors 
should  have  strong  second  thoughts 
about  its  difficulties  when  they 
see  it  in  its  final  form  and  consider 
that  they  will  have  to  run  it  at  over 
sixty  miles  an  hour  to  come  within 
smelling  distance  of  a  medal. 

Unless  a  century  of  certainty  is 
to  be  upset.  Squaw  will  have  one 
invaluable  asset  which  has  been 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  sev¬ 
eral  past  Olympics  and  FIS  World 
Championships:  lots  of  snow.  An 
average  of  450  inches  a  year  has 
been  recorded  at  the  Valley,  as 
sure  a  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
enough  snow  to  ski  on  as  could  be 


Squaw  Valley,  if  a  little  nation¬ 
alistic  pride  is  in  order,  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  American  salesmanship, 
ingenuity  and  know-how  at  its  best. 

In  an  era  where  it  is  fashionable, 
even  among  the  natives,  to  sport  an 
excessive  degree  of  scepticism 
about  anything  American,  even  the 
expatriates  must  admit  that  the 
very  national  characteri.stics  which 
give  them  gooseflesh  have  given 
birth  to  a  Winter  Olympics  site 
which  future  hosts  to  the  Games 
will  find  hard  to  match. 

The  accent  here  is  on  future  be¬ 
cause  nothing  like  it  has  been  seen 
in  the  Winter  Olympics  pa.st.  Since 
their  inception,  the  Games  have 
been  held  in  well-established  re- 


One  of  the  points  not  in  dispute  in 
^e-Olympic  controversies  was  the 
tcenic  beauty  of  the  Squaw  Valley  site 
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Squaw  Valley 


provided  by  any  place  in  the  world. 

But  these  facts,  interesting  as 
they  are,  do  not  make  Squaw 
Valley  unique  among  Olympic  sites. 
What  makes  it  different  are  its 
facilities  and  layout,  which  are 
bound  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  future  Olympic  organizers. 

Alec  Cushing,  more  or  less  out  of 
desperation,  sold  Squaw  Valley  on 
the  basis  that  it  would  provide  a 
site  which  would  “restore  the  Olym¬ 
pic  ideal”  by  holding  the  Games 
“in  a  clean,  simple  atmosphere  free 
from  commercial  pressure  and 
public  interference.”  Cushing  may 
well  have  had  such  an  idea  in  mind, 
but  the  “simple  atmosphere”  part 
of  it  soon  went  out  the  window 
when  the  Olympic  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Prentis  C.  Hale  came  to  grips  with 
reality.  Even  without  fancy  in¬ 
stallations,  they  were  faced  with 
building  a  city  for  1,500  people. 

This  was  done,  although  there 
were  enough  doubters  in  nearby 
Reno  who  wagered  that  it  wouldn’t. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention 
that  organizers  faced  a  task  of 
fantastic  and  unusual  proportions, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  to  install 
water  and  sewage  systems  and 
means  of  coping  with  Squaw  Val¬ 
ley’s  superabundant  snows. 

Yet,  by  being  forced  to  start 
from  the  bottom  up,  those  in  charge 
have  turned  a  drawback  into  an 
asset.  While  much  was  made  of  the 
superior  facilities  of  other  con¬ 
tending  resorts,  none  was  able  to 
promise  a  Games  site  master- 
tailored  to  Olympic  needs.  In  the 
pa.st,  for  instance,  winter  athletes 
and  their  officials  were  housed  in 
available  hotels,  and  compared  with 
summer  athletes,  skiers  and  skaters 
were  treated  somothing  like  distant 
relatives.  This  time  they  will  have 
a  village  of  their  own,  which  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing 
what  Pierre  de  Coubertin  had  in 
mind  when  he  revived  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games — international  goodwill 
through  .sports.  While  the  .special¬ 
ized  needs  of  certain  countries  are 
provided  for,  the  very  design  of  the 
dormitories,  cafeterias  and  recre¬ 
ation  halls  encourages  a  certain 
amount  of  “togetherness”  among 
contending  athletes. 

Where  spectators  and  competi¬ 


tors  alike  will  really  benefit  is  in  1 
the  timing  of  the  events.  Instead  of 
standing  around,  often  for  hours, 
while  officials  sharpen  pencils  and 
scratch  their  heads,  complete  re¬ 
sults  will  be  posted  as  the  events 
are  going  on.  The  electronic  whiz- 
bang  which  makes  this  possible  is 
IBM’s  RAMAC  computer,  which 
has  in  its  prodigious  memory  perti¬ 
nent  facts  about  every  participant. 
Even  without  actual  Olympic  ex¬ 
perience,  RAMAC  has  made  such 
an  impression  that  its  use  at  future 
major  events  is  guaranteed. 

While  there  will  be  no  hotels  and 
motels  available  in  Squaw  Valley 
proper — they  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  Olympic  Committee — spec¬ 
tators  will  nevertheless  have  the 
best  deal  ever.  Every  event,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cross  country 
races,  is  within  a  few  minutes  walk 
from  the  center  of  the  valley.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  well-placed  chair 
can  provide  a  view  of  most  of  the 
contests.  Logical  and  obvious  as  this 
may  seem,  this  is  another  first  in 
Winter  Olympics  history  where 
widely  dispersed  courses  and  rinks 
have  been  the  rule. 

Nor  need  sophisticated  Olympic 
buffs  fear  for  lack  of  after-sun.set 
activities.  Lake  Tahoe,  easily  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  peaks  surrounding 
Squaw  Valley,  is  an  experienced 
host,  offering  round-the-clock  en¬ 
tertainment  and  cuisines  designed 
to  tickle  the  palates  of  every  na¬ 
tional  taste.  At  Stateline  and  Reno, 
just  over  the  Nevada  border,  casi¬ 
nos  are  ready  to  provide  excite¬ 
ment  which  will  make  eyery  visitor 
feel  like  an  Olympic  contender. 
Just  to  make  sure  that  as  few  as 
possible  mi.ss  this  point,  casino 
owners  have  been  spending  money 
at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  Olympic 
organizers. 

There  are  none  now  who  doubt 
that  the  1960  Winter  Olympics  will 
be  as  spectacular  as  this  quadren¬ 
nial  meeting  of  the  mighty  de.serves 
to  be.  Time  Magazine,  in  viewing 
what  had  been  accomplished  a  few 
months  ago,  noted  that  Chairman 
Hale,  in  getting  the  show  on  the 
road,  “brooked  no  nonsense,  made 
few  friends,  but  ultimately  got  re¬ 
sults.”  As  those  fateful  days  ap¬ 
proach,  there  is  no  question  about 
these  results.  And  after  the  Games 
are  over,  Mr.  Hale  may  find  he  has 
a  lot  more  friends  than  Time  thinks 
he  has. 
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THE  FIELD  WAS  STRONG,  THE  COURSE 
SLIPPERY,  WHO  WOULD  BE  QUEEN  OF 


THE  SOCIAL  SLALOM 

by  Frances  Moffat 


X  he  competition  in  one  phase  of 
the  Winter  Olympics  was  over  long 
before  the  contest  is  scheduled  to 
start  at  Squaw  Valley.  Society  host¬ 
esses  in  San  Francisco  and  Reno 
started  to  draw  battle  lines  last 
summer  in  the  scramble  to  see  who 
was  going  to  snare  the  most  im¬ 
portant  foreign  visitors  for  their 
parties. 

A  hospitality  and  protocol  com¬ 
mittee  is  judiciously  designating  the 
ladies  it  feels  are  qualified  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  top  brass,  which  includes 
the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  Prince 
Pierre  of  Monaco  (father  of  Prince 
Rainier),  Lord  Killanin  of  Ireland 
and  Count  Paolo  Thaon  de  Revel  of 
Italy — all  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Olympic  Committee,  which 
will  meet  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
five-day  planning  session  before  the 
Games  start  Feb.  18. 

Prince  Bertil  of  Sweden,  although 
not  an  IOC  delegate,  has  announced 
that  he  plans  to  lead  his  country’s 
athletes  to  the  Games. 

The  idea  that  Squaw  Valley  will 
be  the  St.  Moritz  of  the  New  World 
for  a  brief  time  this  winter  has 
West  Coast  society  agog. 

One  San  Francisco  hostess,  hav¬ 
ing  gotten  the  green  light  from  the 
committee  that  she  was  free  to  plan 
a  dinner  party  for  the  visitors, 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  called 
Paris  to  invite  the  two  French  IOC 
members.  Count  de  Beaumont  and 
Armand  Massard,  to  her  function. 

She  hit  the  jackpot  because  Count 
de  Beaumont  will  be  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  the  dashing  Vis¬ 
countess  de  Ribes,  whose  picture 
appears  .so  often  in  the  society  fash¬ 
ion  magazines. 

From  the  time  the  IOC  group 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  on  Feb.  12 
until  it  leaves  Feb.  17,  few  free  mo¬ 
ments  are  allowed  the  delegates. 
Their  planning  sessions  will  have  to 
be  squeezed  in  between  an  elaborate 
program  that  starts  with  a  formal 
ceremony  in  the  War  Memorial 
Opera  Hou.se. 

This  is  the  full  treatment  as  far 
as  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  as  it 


was  in  the  Opera  House  that  the 
charter  meeting  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  took  place  in  1945. 

There  were  plenty  of  parties  then 
for  the  foreign  dignitaries,  but 
now,  no  wartime  austerity  holds 
back  the  city’s  hospitality. 

There  will  be  tours  to  the  vine¬ 
yards  with  luncheons  at  the 
wineries,  teas  and  dinners  in  private 
homes,  a  dinner  at  fashionable 
Trader  Vic’s  re.staurant  with  a 
fashion  show  presented  by  the 
Junior  League  and.  as  a  grand 
climax,  the  Olympic  Ball  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  Feb.  15. 

On  Feb.  17,  the  IOC  will  be 
whisked  by  airplane  to  Santa  j 
Barbara,  where  Avery  Brundage  j 
and  his  wife  will  give  a  luncheon  ! 
for  them  in  the  Coral  Casino  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Biltmore. 

Reno’s  highlight  will  be  a  triple 
threat  ball  on  Feb.  25.  Called  the 
Merry-go-Round  Ball,  it  will  take 
place  at  the  Nevada  city’s  three 
leading  hotels,  the  Riverside,  Mapes 
and  Holiday,  which  have  been  taken 
over  for  the  evening. 

The  prominent  visitors  will  by  no  ^ 
means  be  left  to  themselves  the  rest 
of  the  ten-day  period  of  the  Winter 
Games.  San  Francisco  society  plans 
to  come  up  en  masse  and  open 
luxurious  homes  around  Lake  Tahoe 
and  entertain  for  them. 

Mrs.  Richard  Walker,  the  capable 
hospitality  chairman,  in  charge  of  j 
programs  in  both  Reno  and  San 
Francisco,  has  laid  down  a  few 
ground  rules.  j 

Only  four  VIP’s  will  be  allotted 
each  hostess.  By  diligent  research 
the  visitors  and  the  localities  must 
be  shown  to  have  a  few  interests  in 
common.  Ages,  tastes  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  will  be  considered. 

Needless  to  say,  all  this  has 
started  a  great  rush  to  the  shops  to  j 
buy  clothes  appropriate  to  the 
Olympics  and  entertaining  after  the 
games.  Active  ski  clothes?  Well,  the 
younger  .socialites  will  be  out  on 
the  slopes,  but  their  elders  figure 
this  is  no  time  to  learn  to  ski.  They 
might  get  hurt  and  mi.ss  the  parties ! 


NOW! 

THE  WINTER 
OLYMPICS 
ARE  CLOSER 
THAN  EVER 


ON  THE 
BEST  OF 

THE  JETS 

UNITED 
AIR  LINES 
NEW  DC-8 


See  and  “ski”  the  Winter  Games 
this  year  at  famous  Squaw  Val¬ 
ley  via  United  Air  Lines  new 
DC-8  Jet  Mainliner  s>— the  best 
of  the  jets.  De  luxe  First  Class 
and  thrifty  Custom  Coach  serv¬ 
ice  from  major  cities  direct  to 
San  Francisco  with  convenient 
connecting  transportation  to 
Squaw  Valley.  United  also 
serves  the  nation’s  other  top 
ski  resorts  including  Alta,  Mt. 
Hood,  Reno  Ski  Bowl,  Aspen, 
Sun  Valley,  Yosemite  and 
Winter  Park. 

SPECIAL  TOUR 

TO  WINTER  GAMES 

February  18  to  28.  $385  from 
San  Francisco,  or  $345  from 
Reno.  Includes  excellent  ac¬ 
commodations  at  Tahoe  Vista, 
with  skiing,  transportation  to 
Squaw  Valley,  meals,  parties 
and  entertainment. 
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THE  BEST  OF  THE  JETS  .  .  . 

PLUS  UNITED'S  EXTRA  CARE 
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WHETHER  YOU  ARE  AT 

SQUAW  VALLEY,  OR  WATCHING  ON  T.V. 

THE  GAMES  WILL  BE  MORE  EXCITING 

IF  YOU  UNDERSTAND 

THE  EVENTS  AND  THEIR  RULES 


HOW  TO  WATCH  OLYMPIC  RACING 


btj  Walter  Prager 


M  illions  will  be  watching  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Squaw  Valley, 
but  only  a  comparatively  few  fortu¬ 
nate  people  will  actually  travel  to 
the  slopes  of  KT-22  or  Squaw  Peak 
to  obtain  a  close-up  of  the  best 
skiers  in  the  world.  The  rest,  the 
majority,  will  sit  at  home  and  view 
the  dramatic  events  on  their  tele¬ 
vision  screens.  Regardless  of 
which  you  do  it  will  add  to  your 
enjoyment  if  you  have  some  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  going  on. 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  the 
different  events  and  what  to  look 
for: 

Downhill.  The  men's  downhill 
race  will  be  held  on  Squaw  Peak. 
If  it  is  a  fast  day  the  track  will  be 
slightly  icy  and  speeds  up  to  eighty 
miles  an  hour  may  be  attained. 
This  is  not  a  sport  for  the  timid. 


Much  advance  preparation  by  the 
participants  is  necessary  for  this 
hair-raising  event,  and  a  line  (the 
fastest  route  of  descent)  is  prac¬ 
ticed  diligently.  An  entire  national 
team  may  practice  the  same  line, 
or  variations  may  be  made  by  one 
or  another  member.  It  takes  tre¬ 
mendous  concentration  and  infi¬ 
nite  care  to  memorize  a  downhill 
course  of  two  miles  in  length  with 
a  vertical  drop  of  approximately 
2,800  feet.  There  are  hundreds  of 
ever-changing  terrain  features 
which  must  be  coped  with  every 
second  of  the  two-minute  descent. 
Bumps,  drop-offs,  some  almost 
vertical,  steep  gulleys  and  ditches 
call  for  every  maneuver  known  to 


the  top  contenders  in  this  exhila¬ 
rating  sport.  At  some  of  these  ob¬ 
stacles  the  skier  stays  on  the  snow. 
He  sails  lightly  over  others  and 
prejumps  certain  bumps.  (In  pre¬ 
jumping  the  racer  takes  to  the  air 
with  a  quick  snap  of  the  knees  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  edge  of  the  drop¬ 
off  is  reached.  Failure  to  do  this 
usually  involves  a  tremendous 
catapult  into  the  air  followed  by 
a  spectacular  spill  and  generally 
the  end  of  the  race  for  the  com¬ 
petitor.) 

The  women  will  have  it  no  less 
exciting.  Their  course  is  shorter 
but  steeper,  and  the  speed  and 
daring  with  which  these  girls  hurl 
themselves  off  KT-22  Peak  will  be 
enough  to  make  a  snow  bunny 
freeze  in  his  tracks. 

Each  competitor  will  have  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  days  to  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  or  herself  with  the 
courses.  To  make  sure  that  all  con¬ 
testants  follow  approximately  the 
same  line,  control  flags  (a  pair  of 
large  blue  flags  about  twenty  feet 
apart)  are  strategically  placed  on 
the  course  not  only  to  create  equal 
opportunities  for  all,  but  also  to 
prevent  a  racer  from  flying  off  the 
course  into  the  trees,  or  from  sail¬ 
ing  off  a  cliff.  While  this  is  going 
on  the  coaches  will  spend  endless 


DOWNHILL  GATES 
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hours  studying  the  snow  and 
weather  conditions  and  testing 
waxes.  The  temperature  of  the 
snow,  as  well  as  that  of  the  air,  is 
taken  in  an  effort  to  formulate  the 
fastest  combinations  of  waxes. 

The  race  itself  is  not  too  different 
from  a  fast  practice  run,  except 
/  that  now  a  gold  medal  is  at  stake 
and  not  even  the  slightest  mistake 
is  permissible.  The  smallest  de¬ 
viation  fn)m  the  best  line  or  mi.s- 
judgment  of  speed  can  result  in 
disaster.  While  speed  is  the  all  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  a  downhill  race, 
judgment  and  an  occasional  stem 
or  windcheck,  by  standing  up  in¬ 
stead  of  crouching,  to  reduce 
speed,  are  just  as  necessary  to  win. 


CLOSED  GATE 


I  HAIRPIN 

are  produced.  Two  blind  gates  in  a 
line  are  called  a  hairpin.  Three  or 
more  are  termed  a  flush.  Two  blind 
gates  set  apart  with  an  open  gate 
between  is  an  “H,”  or  an  off.set 
“H”  if  any  one  pair  is  set  out  of 
line.  All  are  tricky  combinations 
meant  to  make  it  difficult  when 
taken  at  high  speed.  A  skillful 
cour.se  setter  (and  they  will  be  at 
Squaw  Valley),  places  the  flags  in 
such  a  way  as  to  induce  a  skier  to 


Slalom.  As  exciting  and  tough  as 
the  downhill  race  is  for  the  com¬ 
petitor,  just  as  exacting  is  the 
slalom  and  giant  slalom.  In  the 
slalom  the  course  consists  of 
matching  pairs  of  alternating  red, 
yellow  and  blue  flags,  approxi¬ 
mately  nine  feet  apart,  known  by 
descriptive  names.  The  poles  used 
are  solid  three-inch  bamboo  “trees” 
with  correspondingly  colored  flags 
attached  at  the  top,  extending  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  feet  over  the 
snow.  The  imaginary  line  between 
the  poles  is  horizontal  in  an  open 
gate  or  vertical  in  a  closed  or  blind 
gate,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  descending  .skier.  From  these 
two  basic  sets  other  combinations 


take  chances  in  order  to  shave  a 
fraction  of  a  second  off  his  time. 
The  short-cut  is  often  a  trap,  in¬ 
tended  for  just  that  purpose,  and 
only  a  man  eminently  skilled  in 
this  event  will  be  able,  by  super¬ 
human  effort,  to  avoid  a  time  con¬ 
suming  spill. 

A  racer  has  only  two  hours  or  so 
to  study  the  course,  and  with  sixty 
to  seventy  gates,  this  requires  a 
well  trained  and  excellent  memory. 
When  you  see  a  rxicer  at  the  start 
.standing  with  eyes  closed  as  if  in 
a  trance,  rocking  from  side  to  side 
in  a  manner  resembling  a  drunk, 
then  throwing  in  a  few  quick  jerks 
with  the  hips,  he  is  making  one 
last  complete  run  mentally  in  an 
effort  to  memorize  every  gate  and 
every  turn. 


Gatekeepers  are  engaged  to 
make  certain  that  the  racers  ski 
between  the  matching  pairs  of 
flags.  For  example,  a  competitor 
can  knock  down  flags  with  his 
arms  or  shoulders,  but  both  skis 
and  feet  must  pass  between  the 
two  poles.  Should  a  racer  not  com¬ 
ply  with  these  rules  he  is  auto¬ 
matically  disqualified  unless  he 
corrects  the  mistake  by  climbing 
back  and  skiing  through  the  flags 
properly.  Because  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  gatekeeper  to  call  a 
penalty,  the  rhubarbs  at  Yankee 
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How  to  watch 

Stadium  are  no  more  ferocious 
than  those  that  arise  when  an  in¬ 
nocent  skier  is  disqualified.  The  race 
referee,  after  considering  all  re¬ 
ports,  makes  the  final  decision. 

The  men’s  slalom  will  see  the 
best  slalom  artists  in  the  world  on 
KT-22  match  razor  sharp  steel 
edges,  while  the  girls  will  match 
skill  and  stretch  pants  on  Papoose 
Mountain.  Both  courses  will  be 
steep  and  tricky,  bumps  inter¬ 
spersed  with  seemingly  impossible 
gate  combinations. 

Giant  slalom.  The  giant  slalom 
will  be  a  spectacular  exhibition. 
The  gates  are  set  farther  apart, 


GIANT  SLALOM  GATES 


approximately  twenty  feet,  and 
the  distance  between  gates  is  much 
greater.  It  is  more  of  a  controlled 
downhill  race. 

Because  of  the  great  difference 
in  the  three  alpine  events,  differ¬ 
ent  skis  are  usually  used  for  each 
race.  For  the  downhill  and  giant 
slalom,  heavy  skis  with  hidden 
steel  edges  have  proved  to  be  fast¬ 
est,  while  for  slalom  a  much 
shorter  ski  is  preferred,  and  solid 
offset  steel  edges  are  always  used. 

The  alchemists  of  ten  centuries 
ago  had  nothing  on  the  present  day 
masters  of  the  art  of  mixing  waxes 
for  the  races,  and  the  secrecy  with 
which  new  and  better  formulas  are 
guarded  by  their  inventors  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  guarding 
of  atomic  secrets  by  Russia  and 
the  United  States. 

Cross  country.  The  above  three 
races  are  referred  to  as  alpine 
events.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  nor- 
dic  men  and  women,  which  is  the 
term  used  for  cross  country  and 
jumping.  Cross  country  means  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  name  implies,  a 
race  against  time  for  fifteen,  thirty 
or  fifty  kilometers  over  a  course  of 
intermittent  climbs  and  downhill 
stretches,  interspersed  with  level 
terrain.  It  is  a  true  test  of  the  com¬ 
petitors’  strength,  endurance,  ski 
technique  and  tactical  knowledge. 


Noi 


VERTICAL  FLUSH  COULOIR 

More  people  should  take  the 
trouble  to  watch  a  cross  country 
race.  It  is  as  fine  a  test  of  well- 
trained  athletes  as  one  can  find 
anywhere,  and  there  is  definitely 
beauty  in  the  motion  of  an  expert 
cross  country  runner. 

Dramatic  moments  can  take 
place  at  any  part  of  the  long  trail, 
whether  it  is  over  the  fifteen, 
thirty  or  fifty  kilometer  distance, 
or  even  during  the  relay  races  for 
both  men  and  women. 


SELOS  BROKEN  FLUSH 


one  or  more  layers  of  wax  which 
will  enable  the  runner  to  climb 
any  hill,  as  well  as  to  travel  with 
great  speed  downhill  and  across 
level  stretches.  For  dry  powder 
snow  this  is  not  a  difficult  task, 
but,  should  there  be  icy  conditions 
interspersed  with  wet,  or  even  dry 
snow,  then  the  coach  who  “misses 
the  wax’’  had  better  catch  the  first 
bus  to  Reno. 

Jumping.  Of  all  skiing  events 
ski  jumping  traditionally  draws 


Here,  even  more  than  in  the  al¬ 
pine  events,  waxing  looms  as  a 
major  factor.  The  narrow,  light 
racing  skis  must  be  covered  with 


the  largest  spectator  crowds.  For 
example,  the  oldest  and  most  fa¬ 
mous  jumping  meet  is  held  on  the 
Holmenkollen  Bakken  ,  in  Oslo, 


A  The  racer  on  the  left  will  be  disqualified  unless  he  climbs 
back  since  both  feet  7nust  pass  through  the  gate.  The  one  on  the 
right  is  in  the  clear  even  though  he  is  knocking  doivn  a  pole. 
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Norway,  and  usually  more  than 
100,000  enthusiastic  fans  surround 
the  “cradle  of  ski  jumping.” 

Jumping  has  become  more  and 
more  spectacular  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  A  more  aerodynamic  style  has 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  a 
jumper  assumes  an  almost  hori- 
I  zontal  position  in  the  air,  and 
seems  to  dive  down  head  first  only 
to  make  a  graceful  landing  around 
the  ninety-meter  mark. 

With  the  exception  of  distance, 
which  is  obviously  the  sign  of  a 
good  jump,  style,  body  and  ski  con¬ 
trol,  as  well  as  a  proper  landing, 
are  judged  by  five  internationally 
qualified  jumping  judges.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  point  sy.stem  helps 
greatly  in  enjoying  a  jumping 
meet.  The  jumper  starts  with 
twenty  points,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
top  of  the  inrun.  For  every  mi.s- 
take  he  makes  from  his  take-off, 
on  his  bird-like  flight,  and  until  he 
passes  the  transition,  from  one  to 
ten  or  more  points  are  deducted. 
For  example,  if  while  in  the  air  his 
tips  are  pointed  too  far  down,  or 
his  skis  are  not  closely  parallel,  he 
will  lose  one  to  three  points.  In¬ 
sufficient  forward  lean,  or  a  poor 
landing  will  also  cost  him  one  to 
three  points,  and  so  on.  It  is  thus 
quite  obvious  that  a  jumper  who 
receives  an  eighteen  or  nineteen 
from  all  judges  has  executed  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  jump.  In  case  of  a 
fall  before  the  transition  has  been 
passed,  an  additional  ten  points 
are  taken  off,  which  eliminates  the 
jumper  as  a  .serious  contender  for 
the  championship. 

Considering  the  fact  that  a 
jumper  is  airborne  from  four  to 
five  seconds  on  a  long  jump,  there 
is  ample  time  in  which  to  make  a 
mistake.  Many  years  of  practice 
are  required  to  produce  a  true 
champion  who  can  successively  ex¬ 
ecute  two  or  three  identical 
jumps,  perfect  in  form  from  take¬ 
off  until  he  finishes  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  Christie. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  final  score 
the  form  points  are  combined  with 
distance  points.  The  points  for  di.s- 
tance  are  calculated  by  giving 
twenty  points  to  either  the  longest 
jump  or  a  predetermined  distance, 
say  the  hill  record.  Each  succes¬ 
sively  shorter  jump  receives  pro¬ 
portionately  fewer  points.  The 
final  result  is  thus  calculated.  Five 
judges  score,  but  the  highest  and 


lowest  scoring  officials  are  not 
counted,  thus  leaving  three  judges 
to  score.  The  total  points  of  these 
three  judges  are  added  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  points,  which  are  multiplied 
by  three  to  equalize  the  form 
points. 


LANDING 


Even  more  complex  mathematical 
wizardry  is  required  to  figure  the 
nordic  combined,  which  consists  of 
cro.ss-country  and  jumping.  Fortu¬ 
nately  a  knowledgeable  IBM  RA- 
MAC  computer  will  figure  this  out 
faster  than  the  human  mind  can 
comprehend  even  the  raw  figures. 
This  computer  will  also  do  the  head- 
work  in  the  other  events.  It  does  its 
work  so  fast  that  it  can  give  rela¬ 
tive  standings  of  the  racers  as  the 
events  are  going  on.  This  promises 
to  make  the  1960  Games  more  excit¬ 
ing  than  ever  since  it  used  to  take  i 
hours  to  get  the  final  results.  | 

With  the  above  information  you  | 
can  now  climb  to  a  good  vantage  ! 
point  on  KT-22  and  watch  the 
world’s  best  skiers  come  schussing 
down  the  sheer  slopes  of  the 
Sierras,  or  better  still,  settle  down 
before  a  TV  set  and  enjoy  the 
thrills  and  spills  in  peace  and 
warmth. 


4kiiike 


There’s  a  Henke  for  every 
skier  and  a  Henke  tradition 
in  every  pair:  fit,  design, 
material,  craftsmanship  — 
as  only  the  Swiss  can  do  it ! 
At  the  best  ski  shops. 

Henke’s  for  juniors  ....$12.9.5-$17.95 

Henke’s  for  adults . $22.00-$66.00 

Henke  and  Novella  (after  ski) 
“Tootsie  Toasters”... .$9J5-$19.50 

Win  a  SWISSAIR  trip 

to  Switzerland  for  2. 

For  details  write: 

HENKE  SKI  BOOT  CO. 

872  Scarsdale  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
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Fiery  determination  and  a  ► 
superb  technique  brought  Andrea 
Mead  Lawrence  two  gold  medals 


I  COULD  HAVE  WON 


by  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence 


W hat  goes  into  the  making  of  an 
Olympic  competitor,  and  what  is  it 
that  makes  an  Olympic  winner? 

The  act  of  winning  an  Olympic 
event  is  the  culmination  of  all  that 
has  gone  before:  the  training,  the 
winning  and  the  losing.  It  is  also 
an  indication  of  certain  characteris¬ 
tic  traits  of  the  individual.  That  act 
will  also  partly  reflect  what  its  fu¬ 
ture  value  will  be,  though  only  time 
will  tell  and  then  enhance  it. 

In  answering  such  a  question  I 
am  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  years  and  events  are  merged 
together,  that  it  all  has  one  look, 
and  perhaps  because  the  goal  was 
achieved  the  picture  has  very  few 
painful  memories,  although  those 
that  are  painful  are  most  acute. 

For  me  the  ultimate  success  grew 
out  of  a  very  early  and  unavoidable 
exposure  to  the  sport.  In  1942, 
mother  was  chosen  to  captain  the 
Eastern  girl.s’  ski  team  which  had 


its  annual  bout  at  Lake  Placid  with 
the  Canadian  team.  The  follow-up 
was  a  race  in  Canada.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  my  racing  career,  one 
that  should  be  considered  sporadic, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  win¬ 
nings.  There  could  have  been  no 
happier  introduction  to  competitive 
racing  than  this  period  which  was 
characterized  by  the  joy  of  being 
involved  in  the  sport  of  skiing. 

In  this  manner  the  seasons  went 
by  with  very  few  races  per  year — 
there  was  a  short  time  out  for  a 
broken  leg — and  this  was  the  pat¬ 
tern  until  1946.  That  year  I  partici¬ 
pated  in  my  first  National  Cham¬ 
pionships  at  Franconia,  N.  H.,  the 
first  major  competition  I  entered. 

During  those  first  years  of  rac¬ 
ing  I  learned  many  things  about 
myself  and  about  the  sport.  Much  of 
the  racing  technique  I  learned  from 
experience.  The  most  interesting 
phase  I  recall  was  the  beginning  of 


the  process  of  consciou.sly  analyzing 
the  courses  in  relation  to  myself, 
introspectively.  The  analyzing  of  a 
course  technically  is  something  that 
a  racer  begins  to  do  with  the  very 
first  race. 

My  first  vivid  recollection  of  this 
happening  was  at  Lake  Placid  in 
1945.  There  was  one  spot  on  the 
downhill  that  was  approached  very 
rapidly  and  was  a  blind  spot.  The 
temptation  was  to  check  before  go¬ 
ing  over  it  because  I  could  not  see 
what  was  beyond,  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  myself  go  over  it  in  a 
definite  spot  without  checking.  This 
was  my  first  awareness  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  self-discipline  and  it  was 
then  I  started  the  deliberate  effort 
to  develop  it.  I  cannot  over-empha- 
size  my  belief  in  the  paramount 
value  of  self-discipline. 

The  other  conclusion  I  came  to 
was  the  extreme  importance  of 
(covtinued  page  H) 
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The  New  Olympic  Year  EASTLES 

The  World's  Most  Superb  Skis 


U.  S,  Distributor:  DARTMOUTH  SKISf  Hanover^  N.  H,  •  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


APHRODITE  Hi-spirited^  paisley-printed  nylon  with  contrasting 
hood  lining  .  .  .  zippered  (ront.  Choose  white  background/light  blue 
lining  or  sky  blue  background /black  lining.  About  $12.  Ski-Lastics 
stretch  pants  .  .  .  tailored  to  lit  slim  and  trim.  Imported  Austrian  Fabrics 
mix  or  match  ...  in  Fun-loving  colors  including  red  and  shockina  blue. 
About  $30.  Write  For  Free  catalog  showing  more  1960  Olympic- 
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ON  THE  BIG  MOUNTAIN 
IN  THE  ROCKIES  AT 
WHITEFISH,  MONTANA 


Low  cost  “all-season” 
package  rate*  includes: 

•  A  week  of  glorious  skiing 
on  The  Big  Mountain. 

•  Chalet  or  fine  in-town  lodging 
(free  bus  to  slopes). 

•  Three  meals  daily. 

•  Unlimited  use  of  all  lifts. 

•  Six  ski  lessons. 

*Good  any  week  except  Dec.  20-Jan.  4 

Thrmm-tlm*  mitm  of  the  National  Ski 
Championships,  the  Big  Mountain 
offers  9  miles  of  open  slopes  and  trails. 
Ski  it  on  your  way  to  and  from  the 
Winter  Olympics! 


Overnight  From  Seattle — 
One  Day  From  Chicago  on 
Great  Northern’s  Great  Dome 


EMPIRE  BUILDER 


P.  G.  HOLMES, 

PassenKr  Traffic  Manager, 

Great  Northern  Railway, 

St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 

Please  supply  further  information  on 
Great  Northern  trains  to  Whitefish 
and  on  the  Big  Mountain  “Thrifty 
Ski  Weeks”. 

Name 


Andrea  Mead  Lawrence 

physical  condition.  This  also  tied  in 
with  self-discipline  because  with 
self-discipline  you  can  push  beyond 
your  known  ability.  If  you  are  in 
very  good  physical  condition  there 
are  very  few  things  that  you  can’t 
try,  and  accomplish,  commensurate 
with  your  ability  and  confidence. 

The  1947  season  presented  the 
first  serious  challenge  and  goal  to 
be  worked  for — the  Olympic  team 
of  1948.  It  was  also  my  first  year 
of  extensive  racing.  The  first  ones 
were  the  qualifying  races  in  the 
east  and  then  the  tryouts  in  the 
west.  There  are  many  impressions 
in  looking  back  at  that  year.  It  was 
my  first  year  of  being  more-or-less 
on  my  own  and  the  first  that  had 
serious  aspects  as  well  as  those  of 
great  exuberance.  Winning  my  fii'st 
race,  the  Olympic  tryout  slalom, 
after  five  years  of  racing,  was  a 
wonderful  experience. 

Other  than  being  very  happy  and 
somewhat  surprised  about  it,  I  don’t 
think  I  took  it  too  seriously.  It  did 
have  a  certain  serious  and  profound 
effect  nevertheless.  It  represented 
an  achievement  to  myself  and  to 
others.  It  certainly  whetted  my  ap¬ 
petite  and  opened  my  thoughts  to 
the  possibility  of  what  more  could 
be  done,  and  it  helped  my  ambition 
take  a  more  definite  shape.  I  am 
1  sure  that  along  with  all  that  it 
spurred  my  subconscious  into  as¬ 
similating  and  sifting  facts  and 
ideas,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  points  for  many  subsequent 
theories  and  beliefs  about  racing 
and  its  techniques,  as  well  as  for 
the  ideals  I  held  and  have  for  rac¬ 
ing — and  life. 

One  other  thing  I  must  mention 
was  a  result  of  the  1947  season  and 
the  winning  of  the  slalom:  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  year  and  making  the 
Olympic  team  gave  me  the  feeling 
that  I  had  partly  justified  and  an¬ 
swered  to  myself  and  to  many 
others  for  my  pleasure  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  sport,  which  means 
that  I  had  to  a  certain  extent  be¬ 
gun  to  give  something  back  to  ski¬ 
ing  and  to  those  who  had  faith  in 
me  and  had  given  me  material  and 
moral  support.  This  is  a  valuable 
awareness  at  any  age,  part  of  the 
growing  and  developing  of  a  racer 
and  a  person. 

The  preparations,  the  journey  to 
Europe  and  then  the  Olympics  were 


pure  delight.  Everything  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  so  many  experiences 
that  to  relate  them  coherently  is  vir¬ 
tually  impossible.  It  was  very  easy 
to  be  oblivious  to  whatever  prob¬ 
lems  beset  the  group,  as  individuals 
or  as  racers,  and  to  be  equally  un¬ 


aware  of  the  usual  tension  regard-  and 
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ing  other  competitors,  and  the  stage 
fright  so  many  go  through.  Instead, 
the  racing,  living  conditions,  travel, 
people,  the  tremendous  pastry 
shops,  the  fascinating  towns,  all 
these  were  a  source  of  great  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  an  education  that  I  can 
not  imagine  acquiring  any  other 
way. 

As  for  my  attitude  toward  rac¬ 
ing,  regardless  of  the  fun  of  com¬ 
peting,  I  always  had  a  desire  to  do 
as  well  as  possible.  This  seemed  to 
be  a  natural  and  uncomplicated  de¬ 
sire,  and  the  physical  effort  was  not 
a  conscious  one. 

The  race  results  of  the  winter 
were  negligible  with  two  excep¬ 
tions:  the  winning  of  a  race  in 
Pontresina,  the  weekend  before  the 
Olympics,  and  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  a  second  place  in  the  Arlberg- 
Kandahar  slalom.  The  first  ap¬ 
peared  a  fluke  and  perhaps  was 
something  that  could  only  come 
from  exuberance.  The  second  was 
the  achievement  and  receiving  of 
the  A-K  pin.  The  A-K  has  prestige 
beyond  all  other  races  because  it  is 
symbolic  of  what  is  oldest  and  finest 
in  the  sport  and  is  greatly  coveted 
in  the  world  of  ski  competitors. 

Despite  the  pleasures  and  inter¬ 
esting  aspects  of  the  winter,  derived 
from  skiing  as  well  as  from  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  the  many  fail¬ 
ures  and  misses  of  the  ski  season 
had  a  profoundly  constructive  effect 
on  my  attitude  and  ambition.  The 
result  was  one  of  depression,  more 
apparent  to  those  observing  than  to 
myself.  At  that  age  such  an  emo¬ 
tional  process  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  1  was  aware  only  of  trying 
to  do  something  but  never  quite 
making  it  and  not  knowing  for  sure 
why. 

This  is  a  necessary  and  profitable 
process.  What  this  does  is  to  start 
slowly  the  generation  of  a  nervous 
energy  that  will  eventually  be  called 
into  use  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  oneself  to  the  point  of  maximum 
output  in  competition.  Before  this 
can  happen  it  is  necessary  to  win  a 
few  races  and  to  win  them  well.  By 
winning  them  well,  I  mean  winning 
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them  to  the  satisfaction  of  one’s 
self.  During  the  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  racer  all  these  things  be¬ 
gin  to  formulate  and  only  time  can 
prove  them. 

Those  first  few  years  of  racing 
were  characterized  by  exuberance 
and  fun  but  there  was  a  definite 
undercurrent  of  seriousness.  Its 
evolution  went  from  the  days  of 
play  and  pure  fun  into  the  mature 
acceptance  of  definite  responsibility 
to  myself,  to  skiing  as  a  sport  and 
as  competition;  to  those  who  had 
placed  faith  in  me  and  had  high 
expectations;  and  to  my  country. 
Goals  became  vivid  and  material¬ 
ized  and  then  were  consciously 
striven  for. 

The  1949  season  contributed  to 
my  knowledge  of  racing  and  of  my¬ 
self.  Some  of  the  theories  and  ideas 
that  had  been  developing  started  to 
appear  and  to  be  put  to  use.  I  won 
a  National  Championship  for  the 
first  time,  downhill,  slalom  and 
combined.  This  was  at  Whitefish, 
Mont.  It  was  a  wonderful  and  re¬ 
warding  experience.  In  a  way, 
though  this  was  the  only  race  I 
won  that  year,  I  started  to  come  of 
age  in  my  racing.  Strangely  enough, 
it  was  quite  some  time  before  many 
others  knew  it. 

Winning  the  Nationals  was  a 
very  deliberate  and  conscious  ef¬ 
fort,  particularly  the  slalom.  This 
was  true  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  effort  that  I  have  ever 
made.  It  was  also  the  first  sign  of 
the  pulling  together  of  all  my  forces 
in  order  to  push  myself  to  my  max¬ 
imum  ability.  Another  contributing 
factor  was  what  I  mentioned  ear¬ 
lier,  the  result  of  a  generation  of 
nervous  energy.  A  part  of  that  nerv¬ 
ous  energy  was  due  to  the  fear 
that  the  many  mistakes  and  in¬ 
stances  of  “almost  making  it” 
might  be  repeated.  All  these  forces 
combined  for  the  fir.st  time  for  a 
fleeting  moment. 

I  cannot  say  that  1  was  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  all  that  was  happening. 
In.stinct  told  me  part  of  it  and  I 
knew  that  1  almost  had  something, 
but  it  still  was  not  within  easy 
grasp.  I  spent  the  rest  of  that  win¬ 
ter  and  the  better  part  of  the  next 
trying  to  repeat  that  experience, 
knowing  that  when  it  happened 
again  it  would  be  a  stepping  stone 
to  being  able  to  keep  it  within  reach 
so  that  it  could  be  used  at  the  times 
(continued  page  65) 
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A  DIVISION  OF 
CAPl  AND 

manufattupin  •  C' 


Soles  Offite  71  WATER  STREET  .  SACO  MAINE 


A  Back  pressure  applied  ivith  slight  release  of  edges  causes 
tips  to  tui'n  downhill.  This  is  useful  in  powder  and  mogul  skiing 


This  year,  take  along  the  whole  family  on 
winter  sports  outings  and  ski  jaunts.  Today 
winter  sports  enthusiasts  are  re-discover¬ 
ing  the  fun  and  healthy  exercise  of  strow- 
shoeing  . . .  the  thrill  of  tobogganing  . . . 
and  skiing  ...  all  family  participation 
sports.  Snocraft  provides  equipment  for 
all  these  sports,  regardless  of  age. 


BACK  PRESSURE  IN  TURNING 


T  ou  mean  you  actually  want  me 
to  ski  with  my  weight  on  my 
heels?”  Pogo  Cottontail  seemed 
astounded  as  he  asked  this  question. 
“But  that’s  opposite  to  what  I’ve 
always  thought  I  was  supposed  to 


position.”  The  slope  in  question  is  I 
tilted  to  about  twenty-five  degrees.  I  ! 
“Then  while  you  are  in  motion,  ■ 
apply  backward  pressure.” 

“Backward  pressure?”  queries 
Pogo. 

“If  you  remember  last  month’s 
lesson,  you  applied  forward  pres-  I 
sure.  This  time  move  your  hips  back 
of  your  boots  a  little  so  that  your 
weight  presses  on  the  rear  ends  of 
your  skis.  Be  very  sure  to  keep 
your  shoulders  somewhat  ahead  of 
your  hips  at  all  times,  though,  so 
you  will  not  lose  your  balance.” 

Pogo  slides  off,  assumes  a  good 
traversing  position,  then  moves  his 
hips  back,  just  a  slight  motion  as 
though  about  to  sit  on  the  edge  of 
a  high  stool. 

“Now  Pogo,  keep  applying  back¬ 
ward  pressure  as  you  release  your 
edges  gradually  and  slightly.”  I  em¬ 
phasize  the  word  slightly. 

“Ah-ha!”  says  he,  as  he  slides 
along,  “Here  we  go  again  with  that 
subtle  edge  control  business.”  Now 
he  releases  his  edges  slightly,  and 
you  can  tell  by  his  stance  that  his 
weight  rests  on  his  heels.  “I’ll  be  a  ’ 
cottontail  for  sure!”  he  exclaims, 
“The  fronts  of  my  skis  are  grad¬ 
ually  drifting  down  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  as  if  I  were 


YOUTH  SKIS  for  beginners.  4'  to  5’/i' 
lengths.  Regulation  bindings.  Top 
quality  Maine  hardwood. 


Pogo  is  being  taught  some  of  the 
more  subtle  but  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  points  on  how  to  become  a 
good  .skier.  He  derives  his  name 
from  the  fact  that  when  we  first 
met  him  in  an  earlier  article  he  was 
hopping  down  the  bunny  trail  as  if 
on  a  pogo  stick,  trying  to  learn 
basic  parallel  Christies.  And  now 
he  is>;ontinuing  to  learn  the  art  of 
controlling  a  sideslip,  of  precisely 
controlling  his  skis  while  doing  a 
Christie. 

“Because  you’ve  heard  you  must 
lean  forward  all  the  time.  Pogo, 
does  that  necessarily  make  it  a 
fact?”  I  asked  by  way  of  reply. 
“But  let’s  not  argue  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  Let’s  say  you  are  going  to 
ski  with  your  weight  on  your  heels 
in  the  interest  of  science.  Will  you 
try  it?” 

“Well,  nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained.  Please  explain  once  more 
what  it  is  I  am  to  do.” 

“I  want  you  to  traverse  this 
packed  slope  in  a  good  traversing 


TOY  SIDiWALK  SnS  for  toddlers. 
All  sets  include  2  poles  and  toe 
rigging.  30'',  36"  and  42"  models. 


TOBOGGANS  for  all  ages. 

From  3'  to  8'.  Selected  Maine  Hardwood. 
Custom  models  in  any  length. 


SNOWSHOES  in  children  and  adult  nKxJels. 
“Michigan**,  “Alaskan**,  ‘'Bear  Paw**  ond 
“Maine**  styles.  Also  special  racing  models. 
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startinpr  a  parallel  Christie  toward 
the  valley.”  But  I’m  not  using  any 
twisting  action  of  my  legs  or  body 
to  do  this.” 

"Exactly  Pogo.  You’ve  just  dem¬ 
onstrated  another  example  of  the 
friction-gravity  principle  which  we 
i  di.scussed  last  time.  In  terms  of  that 
di.scussion,  do  you  think  you  can 
explain  what  happened?” 

Pogo  concentrates  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  then  speaks.  “Let  me  see  .  .  . 
When  I  traverse  across  the  hill, 
gravity  tends  to  pull  me  sideways, 
but  because  my  skis  are  edged,  I 
go  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
point.  However,  when  I  apply  back¬ 
ward  pressure  and  release  my  edges 
just  a  bit,  the  less  weighted  front 
ends  of  the  skis  begin  to  move  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  since 
the  front  edges  will  no  longer  offer 
enough  resistance  to  this  downward 
pull  of  gravity.” 

"Perfect,  Pogo.  Now  traverse  the 
slope  and  again  apply  backward 
pressure.  But  this  time  release  your 
edges  a  great  deal.” 

“I  bet  I  know  what  happens,”  he 
says,  “before  I  even  try.  I  bet  I’ll 
turn  into  the  hill.” 

“Then  try  it  and  we’ll  find  out  for 
sure.”  He  traverses  the  slope  again. 
He  ea.se.s  his  hips  back  so  that  his 
weight  clearly  rests  on  his  heels. 
Then  he  moves  his  knees  away  from 
the  hill,  while  bending  the  ankles 
sideways  a  considerable  amount,  so 
that  the  bottoms  of  his  skis  are 
almost  flat  to  the  hill, 

“Just  as  I  thought,”  he  says  with 
satisfaction,  “I’m  doing  an  uphill 
Christie  without  using  any  twi.sting 
or  turning  motion.  And  that’s  be¬ 
cause  ...” 

Pogo  explains  that  since  his  skis 
are  practically  flat  to  the  snow, 
neither  hh?  front  nor  his  back  edges 
offer  resistance  to  the  pull  of  grav¬ 
ity.  And  since  the  backs  of  the  skis 
are  heaviest  due  to  his  stance,  it  is 
they,  the  tails  of  the  ski.s,  which 
skid  downhill.  In  effect,  the  skier 
turns  into  the  hill.  “But  so  what,” 
Pogo  queries.  “1  mean  so  what 
about  all  this  backward-pressure- 
and-edges  bit  ?  What  can  all  this  do 
to  help  me  ski  better?” 

“Well,  here’s  one  good  reason. 
To  ski  a  slope  covered  with  moguls, 
those  skier-made  mounds,  you  must 
be  able  to  thread  your  way  down 
through  the  grooves  between  the 
bumps.  To  do  this  you  must  be  able 
(continued  page  87) 
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A  The  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Oympics  at  Lake  Placid — and  the  start  of  the  American  ski  boom 


IT  ALL  STARTED  IN  1932 


T  o  say  that  the  little  village  in  the 
Adirondacks  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it  means  nothing. 

The  nation  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it  and  the  world  at  large 
had  seen  it  only  twice  before.  All 
this  took  place  exactly  twenty-eight 
years  ago — early  February,  1932,  to 
be  exact — in  the  village  of  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Olympic  Win¬ 
ter  Games  w'ere  only  number  three 
in  history.  Chamonix  had  hosted 
them  the  first  time  in  1924;  St. 
Moritz  had  seen  them  in  1928. 

In  1932,  four  years  and  several 
minor  miracles  later  they  were  in 
the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  For  days,  peo¬ 
ple  poured  into  the  mountain  com¬ 
munity  from  literally  all  over  the 
world.  Rich  people,  people  not  so 
rich,  obscure  people,  celebrities  by 
the  score.  They  came  by  special 
train,  by  car,  by  bus — a  few’,  even 
in  that  day,  by  air.  The  show  w’as 
on  the  road,  the  performers  w’ere 
ready,  the  audience  was  assembled. 

Opening  day,  Feb.  4,  dawned 
bright  and  cri.sp.  The  dark  treach- 
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ery  of  the  weatherman  w’as  still  no 
more  than  a  symbol  or  tw’o  on  a 
chart.  The  flags  of  seventeen  na¬ 
tions  whipped  in  the  w’intry  air  as 
their  athletes  clomp-clomped  past 
the  reviewing  stand — a  stand 
packed  w’ith  dignitaries  including 
Godfrey  Dewey,  president  of  the 
III  Olympic  Winter  Games  and 
host;  flanking  him.  Count  de 
Baillet-Latour,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Olympic  Committee ; 
and  host  for  the  nation,  Franklin 
Delano  Roo.sevelt.  then  governor  of 
New’  York  state. 

Speed  skater.  Jack  Shea  of  Lake 
Placid,  local  boy  soon  to  make  good 
W’ith  a  vengeance,  drew’  the  coveted 
honor  of  taking  the  Olympic  oath 
for  all  present.  Shea  w’as  a  sopho¬ 
more  at  Dartmouth  College. 

Standing  beside  Shea,  holding  the 
flag  of  his  host  country,  w’as  hand¬ 
some  William  L.  Fiske.  Destiny  laid 
its  hand  on  Billy  Fiske,  too.  Days 
later  he  became  the  darling  of  the 


crow’ds  lining  the  icy  bobrun  on 
Mt.  Van  Hoevenberg.  And  when  the 
final  sled  came  roaring  around  the 
final  curve,  w’hen  the  last  upflung 
plume  of  snow  and  ice  settled  be¬ 
yond  the  finish  line,  Fiske  was  w’in- 
ner  in  the  big  four-man  event.  The 
U.  S.  had  another  gold  medal.  But 
Billy’s  de.stiny  w’as  to  take  a  sad 
and  untimely  turn.  Only  a  few’  years 
later,  flying  for  England  in  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II,  Fiske 
w’ent  down  in  flames  over  the  Chan¬ 
nel. 

All  this  W’as  hidden  in  the  future. 
At  Placid  after  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies  the  starting  guns  began  pop¬ 
ping  while  people  still  looked  anx¬ 
iously  heavenw’ard. 

What  was  happening  w’as  the 
most  unseasonable — to  use  a  print¬ 
able  term — February  weather  in  the 
records  of  the  state.  Snow  that 
should  have  come  never  came.  Snow’ 
that  had  been  lying  on  the  ground 
melted  and  ran  in  steady  streams 
dow’n  Mill  hill  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  w’here  special  Pullmans  housed 
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LACK  OF  SNOW  CAUSED 


AS  MUCH  EXCITEMENT 


if  AS  THE  RACES  AT  LAKE 
I  PLACID’S  OLYMPICS 

hundreds  of  Olympic  visitors.  Snow 
disappeared  from  the  cross  country 
ski  trails  and  the  towering  inrun  of 
the  big  ski  jump.  Lake  Placid’s 
Olympic  Winter  Games  teetered  on 
the  thin  edge  of  disaster.  The  situa¬ 
tion  had  all  the  elements  of  a  col- 
losal  flop. 

'  That  it  turned  out  to  be  quite  the 
opposite  was  due  solely  to  the  de¬ 
termination,  the  unflagging  ener¬ 
gies  of  those  in  charge.  Today,  God¬ 
frey  Dewey  can  be  found  in  his 
office  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club.  Said 
the  president  of  the  third  Winter 
Olympics  recently:  “It  was  a  case 
of  never-say-die.  We  simply  refused 
to  admit  defeat.  Everyone,  our  own 
Olympic  staff — the  International 
Committee,  village,  town  and  state 
officials  labored  night  and  day.” 

And,  in  the  end,  they  won.  Only 
the  bobsled  races  were  postponed 
«  beyond  their  originally  scheduled 
dates. 

By  today’s  standards  the  most 
conspicuous  absentees  in  1932  were 
’  in  the  ranks  of  the  skiers.  The  ski- 
I  ing  program  at  Placid  consisted 
'  solely  of  the  nordic  events — cross 
country  and  jumping.  Un.seen,  un¬ 
sung  and  practically  unknown  were 
today’s  downhill  speedsters  and 
slalom  slitherers.  Missing  too,  were 
the  girls.  Not  for  four  years — 1936 
I  and  Garmisch — would  the  alpine 
boys  win  their  place  on  the  Olympic 
schedule.  Not  until  some  years  later 
would  Olympic  skiing  go  co-educa- 
tional. 

Edmund  C.  Condon,  famed  Ca¬ 
nadian  ski  official,  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  running  the  1932 
cross  country  ski  races.  He  remem¬ 
bers  much  from  those  days.  He  re¬ 
members  the  Japanese  especially. 

Some  distance  from  the  finish 
line,  the  fifty-kilometer  cross  coun¬ 
try  course  dipped  into  a  ravine, 
I  climbed  steeply  up  the  opposite  side. 
Here,  according  to  Condon,  was  a 
spot  where  even  the  most  dedicated 
langlaufer  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  perhaps  he’d  had  it, 
that  maybe  life  had  become  just  a 
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we’ve  done  in  any  Olympics  since. 
Jack  Shea  and  Irving  Jaffee  made 
a  sweep  of  the  speed  skating.  Fiske 
and  that  great  sportsman,  the  late 
Hubert  Stevens,  did  the  same  in 
bobsledding.  We  showed  up  well  in 
the  skiing.  Caspar  Oimen  placed 
fifth  in  the  special  jumping,  we  had 
a  tenth  in  the  fifty-kilometer  and 
placed  well  up  in  the  combined 
event.  In  hockey  we  carried  Can¬ 
ada  to  an  extra-period  final  match 
that  ended  in  a  stalemate,  then  lost 
the  medal  on  total  points  for  the 
week.  Our  figure  skaters  did  well. 

Not  a  single  television  camera 
focused  on  any  of  this.  But  for  its 
day  press  coverage  was  terrific,  i 
well  beyond  pre-Games  estimates. 
The  local  high  school  served  as 
press  headquarters.  If  you  couldn’t  j 
fight  your  way  inside  you  went  else¬ 
where.  The  most  famous  of  these 
“elsewheres”  was  the  basement  tap  i 
room  of  a  village  inn.  Westbrook 
Pegler  christened  it  the  Cellar  A.  C. 
Some  of  the  most  dramatic  stories 
of  the  week  were  filed  by  reporters 
who  got  no  closer  to  the  bobrun  or 
ski  jump. 

Among  the  spectators  malnutri¬ 
tion  threatened  daily.  Restaurants 
and  dining  rooms  were  all  too  few, 
all  too  crowded.  Proprietors  made  a 
killing,  came  close  to  killing  them¬ 
selves  and  their  help  in  the  process. 

The  impact  on  American  winter 
sports?  Very  great,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  And  especially  in  the  field  of 
figure  skating  and  skiing.  Among 
the  many  who  will  testify  to  that 
is  the  peregrinating  godfather  of 
the  sport  Lowell  Thomas.  Lowell 
had  skied  off  and  on  before  1932 — 
off  and  on  the  seat  of  his  ski  pants 
as  he  puts  it.  “However,”  says  the 
famed  newscaster  and  world  trav¬ 
eler,  “it  was  the  Olympics  at  Lake 
Placid  that  really  sold  me  on  skiing. 
I’m  sure  it  did  the  same  for  count¬ 
less  others.  These  first  Winter 
Games  to  be  held  in  our  country 
gave  American  skiing  the  impetus 
it  needed  to  get  started.  Now  look 
where  it’s  gone!” 

One  suspects  that  there  may  have 
been  side  effects  not  recognized  at 
the  time.  The  Europeans  could  be 
wrong.  As  a  veteran  skier  said  re¬ 
cently:  “Don’t  tell  me  reverse 
shoulder  is  new.  We  used  it  plenty 
at  Placid  in  those  days.  Battling  our 
way  through  the  mobs  to  the  coffee 
and  doughnuts.” 


CJfVl/  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

where  skiing  is  modern 


little  too  real  and  earnest,  and  that 
it  might  be  best  just  to  turn  off  into 
the  woods,  lie  down  and  sleep  till 
the  feeling  passed. 

On  the  day  of  the  big  race  Con¬ 
don  with  other  officials  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  top  of  the  ravine.  “We 
hadn’t  been  there  long,”  the  Cana¬ 
dian  said,  “when  we  were  joined  by 
a  little  brown-skinned  man  with  the 
insignia  of  Japan  on  his  jacket  and 
an  oddly  shaped  pack  on  his  back. 
After  some  polite  bowing  and  hiss¬ 
ing,  the  little  man  unlimbered  his 
pack  and  proceeded  to  set  up  a  tiny, 
portable  phonograph.  There  were 
several  Japanese  skiers  entered  in 


Vermont,  U.  S. -Canada  Border 
89  miles  south  of  Montreal 


K:  2  Lifts 

2000  fu  Slope 
8  Trails 

2  Ski  School  Areas 

All  Day  Ticket  for  $Q75 
ALL  Ophill  Facilities  0 

'  Learn'To-Ski-week  $OR 
5  days,  10  lessons,  Lifts  JmO 

7  days  Lift  ticket  *21 


in  the  Natur  Teknik 


A  An  all-time  great,  Birger 
Ruud  of  Norway,  won  the  special 
jumping  title  at  the  *32  Games 

the  race.  After  a  time  the  first  of 
these  appeared,  panting,  staggering, 
seemingly  on  the  verge  of  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Quickly  our  little  friend 
started  his  phonograph.  The  strains 
of  the  Japanese  national  anthem 
floated  over  the  ravine.  Hearing  it, 
the  faltering  skier  was  galvanized 
into  action.  Digging  in  with  his 
poles  he  scaled  the  ravine  in  no  time 
and  went  roaring  along  ‘for  em¬ 
peror  and  homeland.’  ”  As  each  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  hove  into 
sight,  the  man  with  the  phono¬ 
graph  repeated  his  performance 
with  similar  results,  according  to 
Condon. 

How  did  we.  as  a  nation,  do  back 
there  in  1932?  Better  perhaps  than 


WALTER  FOERER 
SKI  SCHOOL 


Walter  Feeger’t  amaz¬ 
ing  new  method  of 
teaching  skiing  will 
help  you  learn  in  the 
simplest,  most  natural 
way — without  stem 
turn  or  snowplow.! 
Come  and  prove  it  for 
yourself!  ' 


For  fuff  information,  wrife 
JAY  PEAK,  INC.,  North  Troy,  Vt. 
Tot:  Yukon  8-251 1 
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THE  U.S.  TEAM  WAS  A  JOKE  -  UNTIL  A 


PIGTAILED  AMERICAN  GIRL  RAN  THE  SLALOM 
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I  FOUND 


htj  Gretchen  Fraser 


T he  story  of  my  Olympic  medals 
>coes  back  to  1939  when  I  married 
Don  Fraser,  who  was  on  the  1936 
Olympic  team.  After  we  were  mar¬ 
ried  we  lived  in  Sun  Valley  for  a 
year  and  that  was  my  first  oiijior- 
tunity  to  ski  all  winter. 

We  were  both  picked  for  the  1940 
Olympic  team,  but  the  war  canceled 
that  trip.  With  Don  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war,  I  was  able  to  be 
with  him  most  of  the  time,  but  it 
also  meant  that  I  went  four  years 
with  almo.st  no  skiing.  Since  we 
started  a  jjasoline  and  oil  distribut¬ 
ing  company  after  he  w’as  dis- 
charjyed,  aKain  1  had  little  time  for 
skiing  since  I  was  doin^  the  bttok- 
keepinK.  So  it  came  as  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  that  I  won  the  Olympic  try¬ 
outs  at  Sun  Valley  in  1947. 

We  had  six  weeks  of  training  in 
Europe  before  the  Olympics,  but 
since  the  budget  was  low,  the  girls’ 
team  didn’t  have  a  coach,  .so  we  had 
one  of  the  boys  from  the  men’s  team 
each  day.  We  actually  had  eight 
coaches  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  we  were  very  confused  and 
skied  poorly.  After  the  Swiss 
w’omen’s  championships  in  Grindel- 
wald,  where  our  lack  of  coordinated 
training  showed  thoroughly,  our 


the  drawing  of  numbers.  The  down¬ 
hill  was  first  and  we  did  not  show 
spectacularly. 

For  what  followed,  I  have  always 
liked  Manager  Alice  Kiear’s  report, 
which  is  the  most  accurate  account 
of  what  really  happened.  In  the 
excitement  over  my  winning  the 
gold  medal  in  the  special  slalom, 
many  people  have  forgotten  that  I 
first  won  a  silver  medal  when  I  took 
.second  place  in  the  combined  behind 
Erika  Mahringer  of  Au.stria.  The 
combined  was  held  only  in  the  1948 
Games. 

“The  combined  slalom,”  Mrs. 
Kiear  wrote,  “was  comprised  of 
forty-two  gates.  It  was  in  this  race 


manager,  Mrs.  Alice  Kiear,  was  able 
to  get  Walter  Haensli  to  coach  us. 

Walter,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
was  (piick  to  see  that  our  problem 
was  advice  from  too  many  people 
and  .set  up  a  training  schedule  with 
time  trials  in  slalom  and  downhill, 
which  certainly  helped  all  of  us.  We 
-spent  each  evening  waxing  .skis  and 
te.sted  the  various  combinations  the 
next  day. 

The  opening  day  of  the  Olympic 
Games  in  St.  Moritz  was  a  thrilling 
sight,  but  no  more  thrilling  than 
what  was  to  follow.  The  European 
pre.ss  did  not  think  much  of  our 
chances  and  we  were  placed  well 
back  of  the  top  European  skiers  in 
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A  historic  moment.  Gretchen  ► 
Fraser  on  her  way  to  becoming 
first  American  ski  gold-  medalist 
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Gretchen  Fraser 


W€un 

SOCKS 


Style 

NORWAY 


SELECTED  FOR 

Olympic 

SKIERS 


Wigwam’s  famousNOR- 
WAY  will  cushion  the 
feet  of  the  United  States 
Skiers  when  they  com- 
|)ete  in  the  VIII  Olym¬ 
pic  Winter  Games  at 
Squaw  Valley.  The  Nor¬ 
way,  selected  hy  the 
U.  S.  Olympic  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Ski  Team,  is 
a  100%  4  ply  wool, 
genuine  ragg  sock.  10" 
high.  You’ll  like  its  soft, 
lasting  comfort,  too!  Ask 
for  Wigwam  NORWAY 
at  leading  ski  shops, 
sporting  goods  and  de¬ 
partment  stores. 


WIGWAM  MILLS,  INC,  Sheboygan,  WIs. 
In  Canada:  Hansan  Mills  ltd,,  Hull,  Quebec 


for  every  sport .  .  .  ond  everyday  weor,  tool 


Harder  to  concentrate  when  lips 
feel  sore?  Carry  'Chap  Stick’  with 
you.  Use  it  to  soothe  rough, 
chapped  lips,  fast.  Medicated,  anti¬ 
septic,  "personalired”— America’s 
No.  1  lip  balm.  Only  55(  vou.s.tu 


Mokes  your  lips  feel  greatl 


that  Gretchen  Fraser  came  into  her 
own,  second  only  to  the  winning 
Austrian,  Erika  Mahringer,  and  so 
far  ahead  of  her  downhill  competi¬ 
tors  that  she  placed  second  in  the 
combined,  giving  her  the  silver 
medal,  and  the  first  skiing  medal  in 
an  Olympics  for  the  United  States. 

“Gretchen  Fraser  drew  starting 
number  one  for  the  special  slalom. 
We  all  knew  that  Gretchen  had  a 
cool  head  and  would  not  be  flurried, 
but  this  position,  as  all  skiers  real¬ 
ize,  puts  an  added  strain  on  a  racer. 
She  has  no  competitor  with  whom 
to  compare  herself  and  she  sets  a 
mark  at  which  all  the  others  can 
shoot.  Gretchen  skied  the  first 
slalom  in  the  faultless  time  of  59.7 
.seconds  and  skier  after  skier,  the 
greate.st  in  the  world,  failed  by  split 
seconds  to  reach  her  mark.  It  was  a 
breathtaking  performance.  A  swift 
tabulation  showed  that  four  skiers 
were  within  one  and  one-tenth  sec¬ 
onds  of  her  winning  time.  The 
course  was  in  such  good  condition 
that  it  was  not  changed  for  the 
second  slalom. 

“Then  the  unpredictable  happened. 
The  telephone  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  failed,  and  for  seventeen 
minutes  Gretchen  stood  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  start.  It  was  probably 
one  of  the  greatest  nerve  strains  to 
which  a  racer  has  ever  been  sub¬ 
jected,  as  she  had  to  keep  clearly 
in  mind  the  tricky  arrangement  of 
the  gates  and  how  fast  she  dared 
to  go.  In  the  grandstands  we  sensed 
the  girls  above  straining  at  the  leash 
to  better  Gretchen’s  time.  They  had 
nothing  to  lo.se  and  everything  to 
win  by  risking  everything. 

“Gretchen’s  second  run  was  a 
beautiful  peiTormance  and  brought 
a  roar  of  cheers  from  the  crowd. 
Then  Antoinette  Meyer  followed 
with  a  flawless  run,  giving  all  she 
had,  half  a  second  faster  than  Gret¬ 
chen,  but  not  fast  enough  to  make 
up  for  her  own  slower  first  run; 
then  Erika  Mahringer  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  run  but  seven-tenth  of  a  second 
slower  than  Gretchen’s;  then 
Georgette  Thiolliere  with  her 
clipped,  incisive  style  that  is  and 
looks  so  fast,  but  which  was  three- 
tenths  of  a  second  slower  than  the 
more  fluid  winning  time  of  Gret¬ 
chen  ;  then  a  row  of  girls,  all  great 
skiers,  but  whose  first  runs  had  not 
been  fast  enough  to  make  them 


dangerous  competitors ;  finally 
Lucienne  Schmidt-Couttet,  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  French  sports  writers 
a  better  slalomer  than  Georgette, 
and  only  four-tenths  of  a  second 
slower  than  Gretchen  on  the  first 
run  and  undoubtedly  her  most  for¬ 
midable  rival.  She  started  down  the 
course  with  a  brilliant  speed  that 
seemed  impossible  to  beat,  but  on  a 
tricky  pair  of  gates  she  caught  the 
tip  of  her  ski  and  spread-eagled 
herself  between  the  flags.  This  put 
Lucienne  out  of  the  race  and  Gret¬ 
chen  had  won  the  first  gold  Olympic 
ski  medal  for  the  United  States. 

“Gretchen  Fraser’s  great  victory 
was  not  a  flash  in  the  pan.  No  skier 
in  the  world  can  win  a  second  place 
silver  medal  in  the  combined  and  a 
gold  medal  in  the  special  slalom 
without  being  at  the  pinnacle  of 
skiing  prowess,”  concluded  Manager 
Alice  Kiear. 

I  might  add  that  the  slaloms  were 
much  icier  than  we  in  the  west  were 
used  to.  We  spent  hours  filing  our 
edges.  The  breakdown  of  the  timing 
probably  upset  the  others  more  than 
it  did  me,  though  it  was  a  long, 
terrible  time  .standing  in  the  start¬ 
ing  gate.  I  did  get  out  after  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  \varm  up  a  bit  and  then  it 
was  still  about  another  ten  before 
they  gave  the  “Go !”  As  far  as  advice 
before  the  race,  the  help  of  our  ex¬ 
cellent  manager,  Alice  Kiear,  and 
Coach  Walter  Haen.sli  helped  smooth 
our  nerves  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  hard  to  say  now  what  my 
personal  reactions  were  to  winning. 
But  the  fact  that  I  was  there  to  do 
the  best  that  I  could  L\nd  then  to 
find  that  it  was  good  enough  to  win 
a  world  title,  was  a  surprise,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  press  had  been 
rather  cruel  about  our  efforts.  Of 
cour.se,  the  thrill  of  receiving  the 
gold  and  silver  medals  in  the  Olym¬ 
pic  stadium  and  .seeing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  being  rai.sed  is  something 
I  will  never  forget,  but  the  true 
honor  of  winning  comes  with  the 
wonderful  friendships  all  over  the 
world  this  title  has  made  possible. 
Today  I  still  manage  to  keep  in  con¬ 
tact  through  letters. 

The  generous  way  in  which  the 
other  teams  received  my  victory 
was  touching  and  something  I  will 
never  forget.  I  believe,  except  for 
a  very  few  cases,  the  sportmanship 
in  the  Olympics  is  wonderful,  and 
especially  among  the  skiers. 
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DIVERSIFIED  BUIEDERS,  IRC. 

AS  GENERAL  CONTRACTOR  FOR  THE  FACILITIES  AT  THE  VIII  WINTER  OLYMPICS, 
WE  ARE  PROUD  TO  HAVE  BEEN  CALLED  UPON  TO  CONTRIBUTE  OUR  SKILL  AND 
EXPERIENCE  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THESE  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


R.  W.  HUBBARD  COMPANY,  INC. 


Mechanical  Contractors 


m 

W  estinghouse 


826  NORTH  UNION  ST. 
PH.  Howard  4-9429 
Stockton,  California 


AIR  CONDITIONING  •  HEATING  •  REFRIGERATION 
:  SHEET  METAL  •  PLUMBING 


n- 

Martin  Iron  Works,  Inc.  ( STffL 


MASONRY  by 

M  C^Hte 

MASONRY  CO..  INC. 


24703  MISSION  BLVD. 
HAYWOOD  *  CALIFORNIA 
ELGIN  1-7310 


FABRICATORS 
ERECTORS 
CRANE  SERVICE 


Reno,  Nevada 

530  E.  Fourth  St.  Tel.  FA  2-9491 


NEW 


SNOW  MACHINE 

T.BAR 

LODGE 


Now  always  snow  at  Jiminy  Paak. 
New  snow  machines  cover  all  of  new 
novice  area  and  a  generous  part  of 
steeper  slopes.  It  is  tractor  packed  and 
not  skied  until  weekends.  With  the  Now 
T-Bar  you  get  a  3200  ft  ride  to  the  top 
of  750  ft  vertical  rise.  Sheltarad  North- 
arn  axposura  means  longer  season, 
better  skiing.  Naw  Lodga  .  .  .  good 
food,  oil  conveniences,  ski  shop.  Cartl- 
flad  Instruction  .  .  .  Jock  Henderson 
USEASA  professional.  Operates  Sot,  Sun, 
Mon  and  holidays.  Honcock  Cntr  4-4663 
or  Torrington,  Conn  HUnter  9-7040  for 
24  hr  reports. 


HANCOCK,  MASS. 


youL 

sbii 

loest 

on 


krystctls 

“live-action  camber” 
makes  the  difference 

export  pacific  •  tacoma,  Washington 


GIRLS  WANTED  ...  SKI  FREE 

You  got  lift  lickots,  room,  board,  tolory,  tips. 
Ski  ovoryday  from  noon  on.  Join  guottt  in  squoro 
doncot,  titigh  ridot,  all  Lodgo  activiHot.  In  ox- 
cbango:  woif  on  toblos,  wath  dishot,  cloan 
rooms.  Wrifo; 

•  BEAVER'S  SKI  CHALET  • 

Wintor  Pork  3,  Colorado 


west  from  denver-highway  « 


. . .  Denver's  most  modern,  accessible  ares.  Best  in 
trails,  snow  conditions  .  .  .  now  rostaursnt  .  .  . 
Gordon  Wron  Ski  School  . . .  Wook-dsy  nursory 
othor  completo  f  icilitias. 

Pltato  write  It ...  V  ^  L  ^ 

GEORGETOWN,  COLORADO 
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lO  Hot  ChEeRs 

for  the  ’6o  Olympics 


In  the  interests  of  International  good  will, 
Ski  Magazine  offers  a  double  handful  of  hot 

rousers  for  the  up-coming  winter  games. 


Among  the  great  comebacks  of  the  last  decade, 
list  the  rediscovery  of  that  heartwarming  tradi¬ 
tion — the  hot  drink.  These  delectable  concoctions 
have  ancient  and  honorable  history.  They  share 
with  skiing  the  distinction  of  being  popular  in  al¬ 
most  every  land. 

The  legends  and  literature  of  olde  England  are 
replete  with  references  to  Spiced  Ales,  Hot  Pints, 
Caudles,  Flips,  Possets,  Hot  Wassails  and  others 
like.  Some  of  these  drinks  were  substantial  to  say 
the  least,  having  the  consistency  of  gruels  or  soups. 
Egg  Ale,  for  instance,  required  twelve  gallons  of 
ale  with  “the  gravy  of  eight  pounds  of  beef,  a 
pound  of  raisins,  oranges  and  spice,  twelve  eggs 
and  two  quarts  of  Malaga  Sack.” 

Many  mixtures  included  oatmeal  or  other  grain. 
These  unusual  drinks  were  often  imbibed  from 
porringer-like  vessels  complete  with  double  handles 
and  cover  (to  keep  the  heat  in  and  the  flies  out). 

In  colonial  times,  hot  drinks  were  as  popular  in 
America  as  the  Martini  is  today.  The  “Flip  Dog,” 


a  short-handled  poker,  was  standard  equipment  in 
every  bar  and  tavern.  These  irons  or  loggerheads 
were  kept  aglow  in  the  fireplace,  ready  to  be 
plunged  into  a  mug  or  tankard  that  wanted 
heating. 

Hot  drinks  continued  in  favor  and  fa.shion  as 
our  country  developed.  Prof.  Jerry  Thomas,  great 
bartender  of  the  previous  century,  added  luster 
to  his  reputation  with  spectaculars  like  the  “Blue 
Blazer.”  The  “Blazer”  e.ssentially  consists  of  hot 
water  and  Scotch  whisky.  Whi.sky  is  poured  into 
one  silver-handled  mug,  water  into  another.  The 
whisky  is  ignited  and  the  drink  mixed  by  tossing 
swiftly  back  and  forth  between  the  two  mugs. 
When  properly  prepared,  it  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  continuous  stream  of  liquid  fire. 

Central  heating,  indoor  living  and  incompetent 
bartenders  all  played  a  part  in  the  decline  of  hot 
drinks.  However,  out  of  style  does  not  necessarily 
mean  out  of  use.  Hot  spirituous  potables  have 
always  been  prized  by  active,  outdoor  people — 
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IRISH  COFFEE 

I  jigger  Irish  Whiskey 
J  teaspoons  sugar 
Strong  hot  coffee 

Heavy  cream  very  slightly  whipped 
Pour  whiskey  into  warmed  7  or  ft  oz.  stemmed  gohlet. 
Add  hot  coffee  to  within  1  ivieh  of  edge  of  glass. 

Top  with  cream. 

MULLED  ALE  (for  21 

1  pint  Ale 

1  small  stick  cinnamon 
1  lemon  wedge  studded  with  cloves 
J  teaspoons  brown  sugar 
•2  pats  of  butter 

Heat  t  do  not  boil)  ale  with  lemon,  cinnamon  and  sugar. 
Place  a  pat  of  butter  in  a  warmed  mug. 

Pour  heated  ale  over. 

RUM  BOSTON 

7  jigger  Gold  Label  Puerto  Rican  rum 

1  teaspoon  simple  syrup 
1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

Hot  Tea 

Twist  Lemon  Peel 

Pour  rum,  syrup  and  lemon  juice  into  cup. 

.4(ld  hot  tea.  Garnish  with  lemon  peel. 

HOT  BUTTERED  RUM 

7  scant  teaspoon  sweet  butter 
*4  teaspoon  brown  sugar 
Pinch  each  of  ground  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 
Blend  together  in  cup  or  mug.  Stir  in  ; 

1  oz.  Jamaica  Rum 

7  oz.  Puerto  Rican  Rum 
3  oz.  heated  apple  juice 

GLUH  WEIN 

Vi  pint  Claret  ( or  other  dry  red  wine) 

2  teaspoons  sugar 
2  whole  allspice 

7  piece  stick  cinnamon 
1  strip  orange  peel 
7  strip  lemon  peel 

Heat  all  ingredients,  but  do  not  boil. 

Strain  into  heated  tumbler. 

GLOGG 

2  oz.  Claret 
2  oz.  Sherry 
7  oz.  Cognac 

7  tablespoon  sugar 
.1  dashes  Angostura  bitters 
Heat  all  ingredients,  do  not  boil.  Heat  Old  Fashioned 
glass  and  put  in  1  raisin  and  2  unsalted  almonds. 

Pour  heated  liquor  over. 

SKI  SLOPE 

2  oz.  vodka  in  cup  or  mug 
Add  7  scant  teaspoon  instant  coffee 

Fill  cup  with  i  or  5  oz.  prepared 
hot  chocolate  (not  too  sweet) 

Dust  with  cinnamon 

BOURBON  FLUSH 

Combine  in  a  pyrex  pan; 

7  jigger  Bourbon 
7  lump  sugar 
Twist  of  orange  peel 
Dash  of  bitters 

Ignite  and  stir  briefly  with  a  long  spoon. 

Adds  oz.  boiling  water.  Strain  into  pre-heated  cup. 
Float  on  7  oz.  Bourbon 

GIN  TODDY 

7  jigger  Gin 
Juice  of  Vi  lemon 
7  teaspoon  sugar 

Pour  into  Old  Fashioned  GJtass.  Add  3  to  i  oz.  boiling  water. 
Garnish  with  strip  of  candied  orange  peel. 

THE  ALPINE 

7  oz.  Cognac 
7  oz.  Green  Chartreuse 
In  a  cup  or  mug 
Add  S  oz.  boiling  water 
Top  with  orange  slice  (leave  peel  on) 


by  Emanuel  Greenberg 


those  who  partake  “for  the  reprlenishment  of 
strength,  not  for  sorrow.” 

The  current  hot  drink  revival  in  America,  stems 
directly  from  our  burgeoning  ski  centers.  After  a 
day  on  the  slopes,  there’s  nothing  quite  so  tender 
as  a  buttered  rum  or  Glogg,  by  the  light  of  a 
flickering  log  fire. 

What?  You’re  skeptical?  Kindly  reserve  judg¬ 
ment  until  after  you’ve  sampled  one,  or  preferably 
two,  of  the  following : 
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Hot  Buttered 


consistently  been  in  the  top  three, 
and  none  had  achieved  the  stature 
that  Buddy  Werner  had  at  the  end 
of  last  season.  Verne  Goodwin  was 
the  American  favorite  in  the  down¬ 
hill,  but  two  days  before  the  race 
he  injured  his  le^  and  could  not 
compete.  The  final  results  showed 
Bill  Beck  with  a  fifth  in  the  down¬ 
hill  and  Brooks  Dodjre  with  a  sixth 
in  the  giant  slalom.  In  1956  hopes 
were  again  high,  but  once  again  the 
United  States  had  no  competitor 
who  had  won  a  series  of  European 
competitions.  One  could  only  say 
that  at  best  and  with  luck  the  skiers 
on  the  1956  team  had  a  chance  of 
being  in  the  top  three.  In  Cortina  I 
felt  that  the  men’s  team  had  eight 
chances  of  getting  a  medal.  In  seven 
of  these  runs  falls  occurred.  The 
eighth  run  was  disappointingly 
slow,  the  skier  placing  fifteenth. 

With  this  background  in  mind 
who  are  our  best  skiers,  our  dark 
horses  ? 

In  slalom  there  is  Tom  Corcoran. 
In  1957  he  was  national  slalom  and 
combined  champion.  In  1958  he  was 
second  in  the  Tre  Tre  combined 
champion.ships  in  Italy.  In  1959. 
against  many  of  the  Olympic  team 
contenders,  he  was  first  in  the 
Stowe  Ciij)  and  first  in  the  Eastern 
giant  slalom  championships.  He  is 
our  most  experienced  alpine  racer. 
Max  Marolt  raced  first  in  Europe 
in  1954  and  in  1958  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  FIS  team 
which  raced  in  Bad  Ga.stein.  Last 
year  he  was  third  in  the  national 
downhill  and  giant  slalom  and  third 
in  the  Harriman  Cup  downhill. 
Chuck  Ferries,  originally  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  is  a  fine  fast  slalom  skier.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  poorly  in  European 
races  last  year,  he  is  skiing  very 
well  in  this  .season’s  early  trials. 

In  giant  slalom.  Dave  Gorsuch 
should  be  the  best  of  our  entries.  He 
raced  in  Europe  in  1958  and  la.st 
year  made  an  excellent  run  in  the 
National  giant  slalom  at  Aspen,  sec¬ 
ond  by  four  seconds  to  Buddy  Wer¬ 
ner. 

The  downhill  holds  the  brightest 
hopes  for  an  American  upset.  The 
course  is  easy,  and  under  the  new 
FIS  rules  little  can  be  done  to  make 
it  more  challenging,  since  the 
(continued  on  page  58) 


Nothing  coaxes  your  chilled  spirits  back  U|~^ 
to  a  glow  of  warm  comfort  quite  like  ™ 
hot  buttered  rum. . . made  with  zestful, 
flavorful  myers  rum.  Expert  opinion  jHfPPfj 
varies  on  whether  to  use  two  dashes  of 
bitters  or  one . . .  sugar  or  maple  syrup. . . 
three  cloves  or  four.  But  all  agree:  to 
make  hot  buttered  rum  at  its  hearty 
best,  use  myers  Jamaica  rum. 

JAMAICA  •  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON  THE  NEWEST  IN 
RUM  DRINKERY  AND  COOKERY  WRITE:  GENERAL  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO., 
GTS  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y.,  DEPT.  S-IG  •  MYERS  S  RUM  •  97  PROOF 
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IRISH  WHISKEY 

^  X>HNS  lANt  DISTI 

DUBLIN  .  4^  WHIS‘ 


DISTILLED  &  BOTTLED  BY 


IRELAND 


POWERS  GOLD  LABEL 


IRISH 
WHISKEY 

A  PRODUCT  OF  IRELAND.  7  YEARS  OLD  — 86  PROOF.  CANADA  DRY  CORPORATION.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  SOLE  U.  S.  IMPORTER  cJi 
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mountain  is  small  by  European 
standards.  The  sharp,  tricky  bumps 
which  caused  some  of  the  world’s 
best  racers  to  fall  last  year  will  not 
be  built  again.  It  is  the  type  of 
course  on  which  any  of  the  top 
twenty  might  win. 

Marvin  Melville  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  veteran  of  two  seasons  of 
European  racing,  Max  Marolt  and 
the  newcomers  Jim  Barrier  of 
Kalispell,  Montana,  and  Gordon 
Eaton  of  Littleton,  New  Hampshire, 
all  have  a  small  but  definite  chance 
in  this  event. 

While  the  American  team  no 
longer  has  any  outstanding  stars 
when  viewed  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  European  and  interna¬ 
tional  competition,  it  is  a  serious 
team  which  can  improve  its  over-all 
performance  by  good  training  be¬ 
fore  the  Games.  And  it  also  has  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  which  the  teams  of 
’48,  '52,  and  ’56  did  not  have. 

The  effect  of  flying  to  Europe 
early  in  the  season,  of  landing  in  a 
mid-European  city  and  being  swift¬ 
ly  transported  up  through  the  long 
dark  valleys  into  the  mountains,  of 
waking  the  next  morning  and  going 
out  onto  the  slope  to  see  fifteen  ski¬ 
ers  drive  through  slalom  gates 
faster  than  you  thought  possible  for 
any  skier  to  do,  can  last  the  entire 
racing  season.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  ea.sy  for  a  skier  to  try 
too  hard  and  too  long  to  catch  up 
with  these  racers  who,  in  practice, 
ski  beyond  their  racing  ability.  It 
is  easy  to  become  stale,  to  have  too 
much  skiing,  too  much  training  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  duplicate  their 
feats.  The  small  problems  of  lan¬ 
guage,  replacement  of  skis,  the  new, 
exciting  atmosphere  add  to  the 
fatigue.  But  a  good  showing  by 
one  or  two  racers  and  the  return 
of  the  team  to  this  country  with  its 
familiar  and  relatively  easy  terrain 
just  before  the  Games  should  be 
very  beneficial  to  its  morale. 

There  are  other  bright  aspects. 
The  team  has  at  least  as  good  a 
knowledge  of  equipment  and  wax¬ 
ing  as  any  team  in  the  world.  Over 
the  last  six  years,  American  racers 
have  become  progressively  more 
j  conscious  of  waxing  techniques  and 
mixtures,  different  types  of  edges 
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Ski  to  your  heart’s  content  in  snowy  Quebec 

Old  Quebec’s  only  overnight  away— even  quicker  it  you  fly!  The  Alpine  Lift  at  Lac 
Beauport  is  swift  and  smooth,  the  Ski  Bowl  slopes  packed  with  thrills  for  novice 
and  intermediate.  After  skiing,  comfort  is  truly  old-world  at  the  famed  Chateau 
Frontenac.  Mardi  Gras  events  are  special  Winter  Carnival  fun.  And  through  Febru¬ 
ary, you  can  take  advantage  of  special  all-expense  holiday  rates— 3,7, 10  days,  S59.25 
to  $  1 86.00  per  person,  double  nxim.  Includes  meals,  ski  lessons,  skating,  tobogganing. 


Chateau  Crcntenac 


A  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTEL  IN  FRIENDLY  OLD  QUEBEC 


Canadian  Pacific.  581  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  •  PLaza  9-4433 


the  unusual 


from  P&M 

COMPETITION 
GOGGLE €1 


•  Mod*  for  tho  1960 
Olympics 

•  A  now  racing  goggle 
with  attach^  elastic 
headband,  smart  and 
practical  ’ 

•  Available  with  one  lens 
mounted  and  two  extra 
lenses  separately 

•  About  $3.95 


P&M  Distributors,  Inc 

112  Cherry  Lone 
Floral  Park,  New  York 


and  bindings,  of  the  fine  points  of 
racing  knowledge,  such  as  ski  width 
measurements,  thickness  of  skis 
and  plastic  bases.  Also,  the  coaches 
of  this  team  are  excellent.  They  are 
Americans  who  have  raced  them¬ 
selves  and  know  the  particular  idio- 
syncracies  of  American  racers.  At 
Squaw  Valley,  team  members  will 
have  a  substantial  contingent  of 
managers,  people  who  do  the  thank¬ 
less  but  very  worrisome  and  time- 
consuming  jobs  that  accompany  the 
management  of  a  team  and  that 
before  were  too  frequently  done  by 
team  members. 

Looking  at  our  women  in  the 
light  of  what  it  takes  to  win  a 
medal  in  the  men’s  alpine  events, 
we  find  that  the  United  States  team 
is  one  of  the  strongest  to  be  entered 
by  any  nation.  Betsy  Snite  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  Vermont,  and  Penny  Pitou 
of  Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  are 
definitely  in  the  elite  group.  Their 
background  is  as  good  or  better 
than  that  of  Andrea  Mead  Lawr¬ 
ence  before  the  1952  Olympics 
where  she  won  two  gold  medals,  or 
Lucile  Wheeler’s  before  the  1958 
World  Championships  where  she, 
too,  was  a  double  gold  medal  win¬ 
ner. 

In  addition,  the  rest  of  the  w’om- 
en’s  team  is  much  stronger  com¬ 
pared  to  Penny  and  Betsy  than  the 
men’s  team  was  to  Buddy.  Except 
on  the  two  occasions  when  Werner 
fell  during  the  Olympic  try-outs, 
none  of  our  Olympians  approached 
his  performance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Beverly  Anderson,  Joan  Han¬ 
nah  and  Linda  Meyers  in  the  try¬ 
outs  and  the  training  sessions  have 
pressed  the  European  veterans  hard 
and  on  occasions  beaten  them. 

Unlike  men’s  competition,  the 
outcome  of  the  women’s  events  is 
much  less  predictable.  There  have 
been  dark  horse  medalists  at  every 
Olympics,  with  Gretchen  Fraser’s 
gold  medal  in  1948  an  outstanding 
example.  Another  example  is  Anne 
Heggtveit,  who  at  fourteen  sur¬ 
prised  the  world’s  best  w’omen 
skiers  by  winning  the  Holmenkollen 
giant  slalom. 

Looking  at  the  alpine  events 
realistically,  our  men  have  only  a 
poor  chance  of  winning  a  medal. 
For  the  exciting  propects  of  a  medal 
we  must  look  to  our  women.  They 
have  skied  fa.st  in  the  past  and  they 
are  entirely  capable  of  doing  so 
again. 


EUROPA 

Faultless  fit,  rugged  construction,  flaw¬ 
less  performance  —  that's  EUROPA . . . 
made  in  Europe  from  just  the  right  ma¬ 
terials,  in  all  the  demanded  designs,  by 
master  craftsmen.  A  complete  range  of 
styles  for  everyone  from  champions  to 
children. 

Europe  Boots  $19.95-$49.95 

Sandler  of  Boston 

Boots  $9.95-$15.95 


^  Killington 
Basin 

East’s  Highest  Aerial  Lift 
4  Pomalifts 

Sherburne,  Vermont  US4  near  Rutland 
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Save  the  Games 
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901  South  Monroe  St.,  Denver  9,  Colorado.  PEarl  3-1360 


nyWAAyw  -  Q  . 

at! 


AmMi)'  iA' 


More  Developed  Areas 
New  Lifts  and  Tows 
^  New  Accommodations 

if  All  this  . . .  plus  the  finest 
powder  snow  in  many  years! 


Utah  Tourist  &  Publicity  (^uincil 
Dept.  321  Utah  State  Capitol 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 
Send  me  SKI  UTAH,  i;)59-1960 


Name. 


Address 


the  greats,  the  unknown,  the  upset 
— but  where  else  could  it  happen 
except  at  the  Winter  Olympics? 

The  year  was  1952.  The  situation 
had  changed.  No  longer  were  Amer¬ 
ican  skiers  the  lowest  of  the  under¬ 
dogs.  Yet  there  was  an  element  of 
suspense.  When  the  world’s  best 
meet  anything  can  happen.  It  al¬ 
most  did.  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence, 
who  was  in  the  '48  Games,  won  the 
gold  medal  in  the  giant  slalom,  then 
she  fell  in  the  downhill,  then  she 
came  back  to  win  the  gold  medal 
in  the  slalom.  This  was  not  the 
Gretchen  Fraser  type  of  victory.  It 
was  triumph,  disappointment  and 
triumph  again  which  made  this  situ¬ 
ation  thrilling. 

The  year  was  1956.  This  was  not 
the  year  for  Americans  to  gather 
medals.  Did  this  make  the  Games 
any  less  exciting?  It  seems  almost 
like  a  silly  question  when  you  see 
a  skier  like  Toni  Sailer  at  the  peak 
of  perfection.  There  is  excitement 
in  perfect  performance,  excitement 
which  lasts,  not  only  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  for  a  lifetime  for  anyone 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
it.  And  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  your 
own  countryman  who  provides  the 
excitement. 

There  are  other  events  which 
bring  together  the  world’s  best,  the 
FIS  World  Championships,  the 
Arlberg-Kandahar  and  a  few  others 
who  attract  top  fields.  They  are 
great  events,  too.  But  a.sk  any  par¬ 
ticipant  which  he  would  rather 
have;  a  trophy  from  any  one  of 
these  events  or  an  Olympic  medal. 
The  answer  is  easy. 

The  same  is  true  from  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  point  of  view.  The  gathering 
of  the  athletes  from  all  branches 
of  winter  sports  is  more  satisfying 
and  exciting  than  merely  one.  And 
that  only  comes  once  every  four 
years.  Those  who  support  .sports 
directly  or  indirectly  have  that  much 
coming  to  them. 

Yes,  the  Olympic  Winter  Games 
are  worth  saving — for  participants 
aspirants  and  spectators.  Let  the 
Olympic  idealists  come  to  grips 
with  reality.  But  then  if  Olympic 
rules  are  being  violated,  guilty  na¬ 
tions  should  be  penalized  and  if  nec¬ 
essary,  dropped  from  competition. 
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CONTROVERSY  RAGES 


AROUND  THIS  SHORTCUT 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  WEDELN 


One  of  the  most  controversial  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  ski  teaching  fraternity 
today  is  Walter  Foeger  of  Jay 
Peak,  whose  “hop  approach”  to 
wedeln  has  caused  as  much  com¬ 
ment,  complimentary  and  uncom¬ 
plimentary,  as  the  technique  itself 
when  it  was  first  introduced. 

Foeger  starts  out  conventionally 
enough,  stating  that  there  are  two 
basic  ways  to  change  direction : 
through  the  angular  position  of  the 
skis  in  relation  to  the  snow  (stem¬ 
ming)  and  by  un weighting  the  skis. 

Since  parallel  skiing  is  the  objec¬ 


tive  of  every  skier — and  the  safest 
and  least  tiring — Foeger  teaches 
parallel  from  the  start,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  unweighting  the  skis. 

According  to  Foeger,  however, 
the  real  difference  is  not  whether 
the  novice  starts  with  the  snowplow 
and  stem  or  parallel  turn,  but  in  the 
emphasis  on  the  location  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity. 

“Modern  .skiing  doesn’t  produce 
the  comma  position  for  fun.”  he 
says.  “It  is  only  the  consequence  of 
the  new  location  of  the  center  of 
gravity,  lateral  to  the  skis.  It  is  the 


APPROACH 
TO  SKIING 


^  Position  1  shou's  end  of  jump;  inside  shoulder 
comes  forward  and  knees  bend  deeply  in  2  and 
:  3  to  prepare  for  U,  an  up  motion  alloioing 

movement  of  skis  sideways.  Heel  thrust 
•»  brings  about  slight  comma  position 

'  gf.  in  5.  Exercise  is  complete  in  6 

and  repeated  in  7,  8,  9,  10 


FOEGER'S  HOP 


▼  Later  lessons  emphasize  sideslipping.  On  steep  terrain  (at  left)  student 
leans  atvay  from  the  hill  tvith  upper  body  to  keep  center  of  gravity  lateral 
to  skis.  Exercise  also  emphasizes  bending  and  unbending  of  knees 


comma  position  which  keeps  the 
skier  balanced  while  turning.” 

It  is  Foeger’s  contention  that 
snowplowing  and  stemming,  which 
require  the  skier  to  keep  his  weight 
over  and  between  the  skis,  are  not 
proper  steps  leading  to  wedeln  since 
they  do  not  teach  the  skier  to  keep 
his  center  of  gravity  lateral  to  his 


skiing.  Since  the  novice  cannot  be 
permitted  to  ski  at  high  speed,  the 
only  answer  is  unweighting.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  Foeger’s  method 
generates  heated  discussion. 

This  method,  illustrated  here  in 
four  sequences,  starts  with  the 


Foeger,  who  calls  his  hop  ap¬ 
proach  “Natur  Teknik,”  says  this 
method  of  teaching  requires  only 
four  basic  exercises  to  achieve  good 
skiing.  They  are  (1)  skating,  (2) 


hop  approach  to  the  hill  (uphill), 
(3)  hop  approach  from  the  hill 
(downhill)  and  (4)  sideslipping. 

A  book  on  Foeger’s  technique  is 
now  in  its  second  edition. 


“hop”  on  level  ground,  which 
Foeger  says  is  technically  wedeln. 
He  grants  that  this  looks  awkward 
at  first,  but  that  it  leads  rapidly  to 
smooth  skiing. 


skis.  It  also  explains  why  rotation 
skiers  have  difficulty  learning  mod¬ 
ern  technique. 

High  speed  and  unweighting  are 
the  only  means  to  achieve  parallel 


In  the  Eastern  Slope  Region  of  New  Hampshire 


WHEN  YOU  SKI  NORTH  CONWAY,  in 
the  eastern  slope  region  of  New  Hampshire, 
yon  are  in  the  center  of  ski  activities  in 
.New  England.  Cranmorc  Mountain,  within 
five  minutes  walk  of  the  village,  has  held 
the  fascination  of  skiers  from  the  world 
over  because  of  the  infinite  variety  of  slopes 
and  trails.  The  Skimohile,  a  Pomalift,  and  a 
double  chairlift  are  all  at  Cranmorc  Moun¬ 
tain,  .s«)— the  whole  family  can  ski  and  tak<- 
lessons  too.  Fine  ski  shops,  eating  places 
and  excellent  accommodations  with  eve¬ 
nings  of  fun  will  make  your  ski  trip  or 
winter  vacation  in  North  Conway  a  most 
•me. 


HANNES  SCHNEIDER 

SKI  SCHOOL 


Estiihlisliecl  more  than  20  y»'ars 
atfi)  hy  the  late  illustrious  Haniies 
Sehneidf'r  and  now  dirt'cttnl  by 
his  own  son,  llerlx^rt  Schneider, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  certified  and 
exiMTienct**!  instructors,  this  ski 
semnd  continues  its  threat  nanit* 
and  tradition. 


happy 

EASTERN  SLOPE  INN  CRANMORE  INN  OXEN  YOKE  BIRCHMONT 
SEE  "Where  to  Stay"  for  further  details. 
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AT  THE  OLYMPICS 

20%  of  the  Men's  German  National  Ski  Team 
are  using  Erbacher  Skis 

60%  of  the  Women's  German  National  Ski 
Team  are  using  Erbacher  Skis 


GUENTHER  M  E  E  R  G  A  N  S  CO. 

88  LOCKSLEY  ROAD,  LYNNFIELD  CTR.,  MASS. 
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SKIERS! 

VW’S  .  .  .  KG’S 
SKI  RACK 
EQUIPPED 

Pick  up  and  DcliTcry  Service 


STAPLETOM  AIRFIELD— 24  hr 
2029  Broadway 
Otnnr,  Colorado 
AND 

711  No.  Ceitral,  Phoonix,  Ariz. 


caTlTental 


AC  2-241 9 

2029  Broadway 
Denver  5 


o  Karman 
Ghia 
o  MCA 
o  Volks¬ 
wagen 


All  yoar  vacation  needs  inder  one  root 

*Eooldinent  *  After  Ski  laskloni 

Head  to  Strolz  Cayeilo  to  Cozy 

*Clothlno  ‘Accessories 

White  Stay  to  Daolold  Wlywan  to  Saranac 

Head  Ski  rentals  a  Fast  repairs 

hx 

THE  MOUNTAIN  SHOP 

ASPEN,  COLORADO 


-  SKI-VU  LODGE 

25  laryo  carpeted  anits  .  .  .  Ccranile  tile 
I\T  dressing  rooms  and  combination  baths, 
a  Hot  water  baseboard  heat,  individually 

controlled.  Room  phones,  radio,  HI-FI 
.  ,  .  Large  lounge,  game  room  with 
ly  \  N  ping-pong  and  pool  tables.  Compli- 
mentary  morning  coffee  and  rolls  .  .  . 
$lii-Vu  lodge.  Aspen  1,  Colo.  Phone:  WA.-5-3462 


THE  NUOGET 


O  Scenic  2nd  story  lounge  A  sundeck 
O  32  spacious  units 

O  Compiimentary  continentai  breakfast 
O  Heated  swimming  pool 

Write  for  colorful  folder 


SKI  RANCH 

*  ASPEN.  COLORADO 

10  oportments  with  modern  kitchen  snock  bor  & 
privote  both,  some  with  fireplace.  Apartments  vary 
In  size  and  are  ideal  to  occommodate  lorge  groups 
os  several  may  be  used  as  one  unit. 

lounge  with  fireploce.  Rodio  &  Record  Playero 
New  80'  Recreotion  Room.  10  minutes  from  town. 

We  offer  night  skiing  under  floodlights  with  our 
private  electric  rope  tow.  Also  skijoring  ond  Snow 
Weasel  Tours. 

New  Aspen  Highlands  ski  area  adjoins  our  ranch. 

Breakfast  avoiloble  by  reservation. 

Rates: 

$4.00  per  person  &  up  (double  occupancy) 

$3.50  to  $4.00  per  person  (groups  of  3  to  5) 
$3.00  per  person  in  groups  of  6  &  up  occupying 
one  large  apartment 

Capacity  80  persons 

For  informotien  write:  Leu  A  Hod  Deone 
T-Lozy*7  Ski  Ronch  Atpeis.  Colorado 
Phone:  Walnut  5-7254 


Ski  down  to  dye  Lift 
frotn  Aspetds 

NORWAY 
LODOE 


*  24  roomy,  24  baths 

*  Breakfast  served 


-  - 


U  SKI  LODGE  —at  lift 

e  Dist.  roomo  A  opts,  overlooking  ski  runs 
and  mountains  through  picture  windows. 
}-  Bte  Hooted  Pool  .  ,  .  Lounge 
•  Complimentary  Breokfost 


w  INCOMPARABLE 


SKI  TO  THE  DOOR  OF 


HILLSIDE 

LODG  E  STU  DIO  COTTAG  E 

Mrs-  Et4MA  HAfiRDte  ASPEN  U*  TBL.WA)-355I 


BELL  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 

Facing  Bell  A  Asgen  Mts. 

One  block  north  of  doable  choir  lift. 
Newly  expanded  in  ’59.  Loange  A 
Fireplace — compliaientary  Cantloental 
breakfast.  Write  for  ratrs. 

WA  5-3675  Allen  A  Wynn  Brown 


GLORY  HOLE  MOTEL 


Closest  lodge  to  doable  chair  lift  to 
lop  of  moantain.  Oversize  rooms,  taks 
A  shovtors.  Breakfast  in  osr  COFFEE 
SHOP.  $3.50-$6  per  person.  Apt. 
anit  w/  cookini,  ace.  4  to  8.  $25 
to  $35  dally. 


“SAfy 

fheShpe!" 


Heated  Pool 


IHl  Jl»  ff/ 


■  ■  ■■■■■  ■■■■  .'I 


RENT-A-CAR  SYSTEM 


ASPEN 


Everything  about  this  famous  Colorado  resort 
IS  FABULOUS!  Deep  powder  snow,  bright  sun, 
short  lift  lines  and  the  most  varied  night  life 
of  any  ski  resort  in  America  all  combine  to  make 
your  Aspen  vacation  the  most  exciting  to  plan, 
live  and  remember.  Write  today  to  any  of  these 
advertisers  for  complete  information 


luxury 

ftwry  toom  wjpr'mi 


If  buth  — p— — 

•  ComplinflttiMSpi^l^ii^KlI  braakfaxF  *,  i,  <•  . 

•  Brochur*  on  r«quo»t.  Writ*  Or  •*' y  ' 

The  Highlander ...  Box  39^  .!.  Aspen,  €ofpfad6!^>  . 


FABULOUS 

■SI 

FUOUS 

in 

Aspen's 

^Utt$5  Clfnlrt 

Individuol  Units 
with 

Fireplaces  &  Snack  Bars 
AAA — Write  for  Rotes 


ASPEN  MEADOWS 

lA  Deluxe  accommodations  at  the 

Meadows  for  the  winter  sea-  A 
■  son.  $I6-$I8  single.  $22-S26  JLM 
double.  At  the  Copper  Kettle  I|A|[m 

— an  excellent  International  Cui-  %  J  BIjC 
sine  served  in  an  intimate  and  de-  3p]  |l|  . 

lightful  atmosphere.Color  Folder  U 

Aspen  10.  Colorado.  SoJ 


OOMERANG  LODGE 

Close  in  ond  overlooking  the  noun- 
tains  The  Boomerang  offers  spacious 
rooms  or  opartments  designed  to  be 
used  separately  or  connected  for 
larger  parties.  Further  inquiries  and 
•arly  reservations  are  invited. 

Charles  Foterson,  Box  253. 


COPPER  KETTLE 


LITTLE  TIPPLE  and  TOWNE  PLACE 

Spacious  apts.  foot  of  Phone  WAlnut  5-3641 

sld  trails.  .sundeeks, 
kitchens.  2-3  bdrms., 

1-2  baths.  Famiijr  Jc 
group  rates;  4-10  people 
per  unit.  Ken  k  Betty 
Moore,  Box  797 


Andrea  Mead 
Lawrence 

(continued  from  page  U5) 

it  was  needed.  It  took  many  fail¬ 
ures,  mistakes,  a  few  successes  and 
one  vividly  remembered  critical 
point  before  it  materialized.  That 
point  was  reached  in  1950,  the 
year  of  the  FIS  at  Aspen. 

All  the  feelings  and  ideas,  the 
“almost”  awareness  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore  were  still  nebulous  through  the 
FIS.  The  race  results  were  ex¬ 
tremely  disappointing,  not  only  to 
me  but  to  many  others.  I  had  been 
expected  to  do  a  good  bit  better 
than  I  did  and  our  coach.  Friedl 
Pfeifer,  was  extremely  disap¬ 
pointed.  Theoretically  I  should  have 
done  well  because  my  technique  and 
skiing  were  good,  but  the  rest  of  it 
just  did  not  function,  didn’t  all  pull 
together  when  it  should  have.  I  was 
aware  of  what  was  expected  and  of 
what  my  skiing  was.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  increased  my  own  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  my  results  and  in  myself. 

Friedl,  more  than  anyone  else, 
had  the  strongest  influence.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  critical  point  in 
my  racing  and  he  gave  the  needed 
final  push.  In  a  brief  conversation 
after  the  last  race  of  the  FIS  he 
suggested  that  I  stop  racing  for  a 
year  as  it  was  very  possible  that  I 
(continued  page  68) 


SKI  COLORADO! 


RENT  A  NEW 
CAR  FOR  All 
TOUR  TRIM 


Winterized  .  .  . 
with  snow  tires,  ski  racks, 

haatars,  radio*— no  axtra  cost.  5  or 
more  ride  for  the  price  of  1.  All  types 
of  cars  including  station  wagons.  Write 
for  full  information.  MSBBB 

1731  Glenarm  PI. 

Denver,  Colo.  gEStSM 


the  Hindquarter 

at  Aspen  Highlands 

Fine  aged  Steaks  in  Aspen’s  most 
dramatic  atmosphere. 

Freddie  Fisher  Dixieland 


The  Westerner  Motel 

AAA,  off  the  street  park¬ 
ing,  sundeck. 
rates  S4.0<)  to 
S6.!i0  |icr  |>er- 
son,  double  oc- 
lupancy.  S3.00 
for  third  ]>cr,son,  . 

Box  183A 


Aspen,  Colorado 

40  new— large  carpeted  rooms. 
Continental  breakfast— Heated  Pool. 
^  Each  room — Privote  tub-shower.  AAA. 
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PLAN  NOW!  WHERE 


CALIFORNIA 


MAMIMOTH  LAKES 

ARLBERC  CHALET 
The  swingingest. 

MAMMOTH  MOUNTAIN  INN 
Luxurious  accommodations!  Exquisite  cuisine! 
Outdoor  ice  skating  rink!  Across  from  double 
chair  lift!  Phone  Crowley  Lake  2581. 

MANAHU  LODGE 

Cabins,  Rooms;  Fireplaces.  Mid-week  special. 


SHAVER  LAKE 

CHINA  PEAK 

New  lodge  with  attractive  rooms,  bar,  and 
restaurant— double  chair  lift  and  T-bar— ski 
school— new  heated  swimming  pool— 75  miles 
from  Fresno— highway  168— Write  Shaver 
Lake,  Calif.— Edward  Siegel,  General  Man¬ 
ager. 


COLORADO 


ARARAHOE  BASIN 


LOVELAND  PASS  MOTEL,  COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE  &  RESTAURANT 
Nearest  accommodations  to  Arapahoe  and 
Loveland  Ski  Areas.  Telephone  Dillon  INger- 
soll  8-2512.  Write  Dillon,  Colorado,  Box  267. 


ASREN 

BLUE  SPRUCE  SKI  LODGE 
At  Lift.  Heated  pool,  lounge,  delux  rooms 
A  apts.,  complimentary  Gontinental  breakfast. 

GLENWOOD  HOT  SPRINGS  LODGE 
A  POOL.  INC. 

Rooms  from  $3.00  to  $20.00.  Two  block 
long  naturally  heated  swimming  pool  open 
every  day.  45  minutes  to  Aspen  lifts.  P.  O. 
Box  329.  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado.  AAA. 


THE  HIGHLANDER 
HILLSIDE  LODGE 

Attractive,  comfortable  apts.  A  rooms— Li- 
brsuy— Reasonable  rates.  3  minutes  to  either 
town  lift.  Mrs.  Emma  Haerdle,  Box  784, 
Tel.  WAI.  5-3551. 


HISTORIC  HOTEL  1EROME.  ROARING 
FORK  INN  and  PRINCE  ALBERT  HOTEL 
Delightful  Guest  Rooms  or  Suites.  Dormitory 
accommodations.  Learn  to  Ski  Weeks.  Free 
folder.  Aspen  9,  Colorado. 


ST.  MORITZ  LODGE 
Newest  budget  priced  units,  housekeepiM, 
deluxe  dormitories  in  the  famous  ST.  MOR¬ 
ITZ  LODGE. 


WESTERNER  MOTEL 
AAA.  Rates  $4.00  to  $6.50  per  person,  dou¬ 
ble  occupancy,  $3.00  third  person. 


EMRIRE 

HOTEL  SPLENDIDE 

In  the  heart  of  Colorado’s  Front  Range  Ski 
Areas;  Winter  Park,  Loveland  and  Arapahoe 
Basins.  Gold  Eagle  Bar,  superb  cuisine,  lodg¬ 
ing.  AAA  recommended.  Singles  from  $3.50; 
doubles  from  $5.00.  Folder  Drawer  E. 


GRANBY 

C  LAZY  U  RANCH 

Finest  place  to  stay  while  skiing  at  Winter 
Park. 


WINTER  RARK 


BEAVER’S  SKI  CHALET 
5  minutes  from  ski  slopes— offers  “the  most’’ 
for  your  ski-vacation  dollar.  Rates:  $9  daily; 
$60  for  7  days,  7  nights.  Wonderful  food, 
finest  beds,  different  entertainment  every 
night.  Picture  folder  free.  Phone:  Parkway 
6-2021. 


TIMBER  HOUSE  SKI  LODGE 
800  yards  to  Tows.  Dorms,  Rooms,  House- 
keep.  Cabins.  Group  Rates.  Family  Style 
Meals.  Week  package  $56.00  up.  Phone 
Fraser  PA  6-9471  or  write  Timber  House, 
Winter  Park,  Colo.  Box  32-H. 


IDAHO 

KRCHUM 

JACK  FROST  MOTEL 
Steam  heat.  Cafe— 50  yds.  Economical.  Spa¬ 
cious.  House  available— fireplace. 


SUN  MOTEL-HOTEL 
Excellent  accommodations— Steam  heat— Room 
phones— Coffee  bar— Family  rates.  Free  liter¬ 
ature.  Box  97. 


BRIDGTON — RLEASANT  MT. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  INN 
Near  Pleasant  Mountain.  Informal.  Excellent 
meals.  Skating  rink. 


RORTLAND 

LAFAYETTE  HOTEL 

One  hour  to  Bridgton  Thirty  minutes  more 
to  North  Conway.  Two  hours  to  Cannon. 
Three  hours  to  Sugarloaf.  SP  3-6441. 


MICHIGAN 


BOYNE  FAUS 

BOYNE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Austrian  Ski  School.  Ski  Week  $69.00. 


HARBOR  SRRINGS 

SNOWBERRY  FARM 
Lodging,  meals  for  skiers.  Tel.  677. 


TRAVERSE  CITY 

PARK  PLACE  HOTEL 
“Complete  Accommodations” 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BARTLETT 

BARTLETT  HOTEL 

90  Accom.  $5  up,  two  meals.  Real  beds. 
Cocktail  Lounge.  Brochure. 


BELKNAR  RECR.  AREA,  LACONM-GILFORD 

ARLBERG  INN 

Directly  at  Belknap  Lifts.  Scrumptious  food, 
delightful  Alpine  atmosphere,  cocktail  lounge, 
complete  ski  shop.  AAA. 

GLEN  GABLES  INN  AND  MOTEL 
Modem.  Recreation  rooms.  $8.50  Aay  up. 
Special  group  rates.  Tel.  CYpress  3-7881. 

KING’S  GRANT  INN  &  CHALET 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 


FRANCONIA 

HILLSIDE  HOUSE  AND  SKI  SHOP 
You  Are  A  Stranger  Here  But  Once. 

HILLWINDS  INN 

$8.00-$11.00.  Swiss  Lounge.  VAlley  3-7711. 
LOVETT’S  INN  &  “MTN.  MODERN” 
COTTAGES 

Excellent.  Adiacent  to  Cannon,  Mittersill. 
Informal. 

ROWINS  MOTEL 
NEW.  Phone  VAlley  3-5655. 


INTERVALE 

CRYSTAL  HILLS  LODGE  AND  SKI  DORM 
New  Hampshire’s  Largest  Ski  Dorm.  $5  up, 

Erivate  rooms  $6.50  up,  two  meals.  Dancii^. 

lighted  Skating  Pond,  3  Fireplaces.  I!^ 
Guests.  Dec.  to  June  skiing.  Near  Wildcat. 
Cranmore,  Black,  Tuckerman’s.  Fleetwood 
6-2909. 

HOLIDAY  INN  &  MOTEL 
The  family  favorite. 


JACKSON 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 
Near  Black  Mountain  Tramways.  8  miles  to 
Skimohile.  10  miles  to  Wildcat.  'Three  boun¬ 
tiful  meals.  Also  dormitory  accommodations. 
Tel.  EVergreen  3-4313. 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  INN-DANA  PLACE 
Foremost  ski  Lodge  for  the  very  best  skiers. 
Near  Wildcat  Mt.  gondola  lift.  Winter  vaca¬ 
tion  ski  resort.  R.  P.-  Whipple,  Manager. 
ROBINWOOD  INN 

North  country  haspitality.  $7  up,  two  meals. 
Package  plans.  Folder  C. 

SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Private  Cottages  and  Bunk  Houses.  Near  3 
maior  ski  areas.  Accommodates  100.  $6-$10 
daily  including  two  meals. 

THORN  HILL  LODGE 
Rooms,  dorms,  bunkrooms— Midway  between 
Wildcat  and  Cranmore.  Black  Mt.  near. 
Folder  6. 

WHITNEYS’  IN  JACKSON,  N.H. 
Comfortable  inn  at  foot  of  Black  Mountain 
T-Bar  Lift.  Rooms,  Cottages,  Dormitories. 
Illuminated  Skating  Rink.  Folder.  Tel.  Ever¬ 
green  3-4291. 


THAYERS  HOTEL 

Ski  Cannon.  Modem  accommodations,  excel¬ 
lent  food,  unique  cocktail  lounge.  $8.  up 
daily,  private  bath,  two  meals. 


NORTH  CONWAY 


BIRCHMONT 

No.  Conway’s  most  scenic  inn  for  skiers. 
Practice  slope,  sliding,  skating  on  grounds. 
1  mile  to  town,  1%  miles  to  Skimobile.  Dorm 
$7.50,  Rooms  $8.50-$14.00,  full  A.P^  plus 
afternoon  tea  and  bed-time  snack.  Folder. 
Bob  &  Betty  Knapp. 


CRANMORE  INN 


Friendly  skier’s  inn.  Located  in  the  village, 
2  minutes  to  Skimobile.  With  three  mealt: 
Bunks  $7.00,  Rooms  $7.50-$10.00.  Folder, 
FLeetwood  6-5502. 


EASTERN  SLOPE  INN 
Finest  White  Mountain  ski  accommodations. 
Skiers’  special  rates:  bunks  from  $7.5^  pri¬ 
vate  bath  from  $11  (two  meals).  Flood¬ 
lighted  skating.  Dancing.  Cocktail  Lounge.  3 
Minutes  from  Skimobile.  Package  plans. 
Folder.  Fleetwood  6-5533. 


OXEN  YOKE  INN 

Run  for  skiers  by  skiers.  Walking  distance  to 
town  and  Skimobile.  From  bunks  (2  and  4 
beds  to  private  bath;  2  meals.  $7.-$11.50. 
Specials  for  5  days  or  longer.  Ski  weeks.  Fa¬ 
mous  Slalom  Room  meeting  place  for  after 
skiing  fun.  Folder,  Tel.  FL  6-29.31. 


RINKHAM  NOTCH 


APPALACHIAN  MT.  CLUB  PINKHAM 
NOTCH  CAMP 

Opposite  Wildcat.  Foot  of  Mt.  Washington 
and  Tuckerman  Ravine.  Folder.  Write  Pink- 
ham  Notch  Camp,  Gorham. 


SUNAPEE 

CONRAD  MANOR  SKI  LODGE 
Sunapee’s  Finest.  ROgers  3-2926. 

DEXTER’S  LODGE 

Own  slope  and  tow.  Near  Sunapee  Ski  Area. 
Cocktail  Lounge.  Breakfast,  Dinner.  Private 
Baths. 

MOUNT  SUNAPEE 

Excellent  accommodations.  For  list  write 
Board  of  Trade,  Sunapee  23,  New  Hampshire. 


WATERVILLE  VAUEY 


WATERVILLE  INN  AND  SKI  AREA 
Two  T-Bars.  Rope  Tow,  Ski  School,  Snack 
Bar.  Post  Office  Campton,  N.  H. 


NEW  MEXICO 

SANTA  FE 

THE  BISHOP’S  LODGE 
Santa  Fe’s  ski  resort.  Special  ski  club  rates. 


NEW  YORK 


HIGHMOUNT 


KEENE 

THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 
Near  Whiteface.  Folder  available. 


LAKE  PLACID 

BILL  HOVEY’S  TOWN  HOUSE  MOTEL 
FREE  continental  breakfast— “spacious— luxu- 


TAOS 

CHALET  ALPINA 

I.,ocated  next  to  expert  lift.  Comfortable 
dormitory  accommodations  from  $8.00  Amer¬ 
ican  Plan  up. 

EL  MONTE  MOTEL 

AAA  approved.  Attractive  cottages  and  rooms. 
Central  heating.  Indian  fireplaces.  P.  O. 
Box  22. 

HONDO  LODGE 

Two  fast  Pomalifts  2000-ft.  rise.  No  waiting 
lines.  Right  next  to  Lodge.  Learn  to  .Ski 
Weeks  $69.00.  Season  from  November  15 
to  May  1st. 

HOTEL  RESTAURANT  ST.  BERNARD 
Close  to  skilifts,  fine  accommodations.  French 


SHAYNES  AT  BELLAIHE 
$25.00  weekend  including  transportation,  lodg¬ 
ing,  meals,  instruction.  Reservation  JU  2-.3777. 
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TO  STAY  SKI  VACATIONS! 


OID  FORGE 

MOOSE  HEAD  HOTEL 
Ski  Area  at  back  door.  Rates  to  Groups. 

TURIN 

(  TOWPATH  LODGE 

300  yards  from  Snow  Ridge  lifts.  Phone 
Lyons  Falls  3900. 

WAnRTOWN 

HOTEL  WOODRUFF 
On  Best  Routes  Northern  Ski  areas. 

WILMINGTON 

4  SEASONS  LODGE 

Capacity  12.  Family  Rates.  Wilmington  WII- 
lon  6-2477. 

OREGON 


IKNIT  SPRINGS 

SPOUT  SPRINGS  LODGE 
T-Bar.  Lodging.  Meals.  Rentals.  Instruction. 
Information  Pete’s  Sport  Shop.  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  MOUNTAINS 

ONAWA  LODGE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  sports.  Accom.  200. 
Rooms  with  &  without  bath.  Cocktail  lounge. 
Write  for  illus.  folder.  Rates  fr.  $8.00  dly.. 
incl.  meals. 

UTAH 

ALTA 

THE  ALTA  LODGE 

New  Addition.  New  Double  Chair  Lift.  Same 
Snow,  Same  Management.  Same  Friendly 
Atmosphere. 

SNOW  PINE  LODGE 

Dormitories,  American  Plan;  $6.00  with  your 
sleeping  bag.  Linen  furnished,  $7.00.  Make 
reservations  early. 

VERMONT 

MANCHESTER 

HILLCREST  INN 

Friendly,  comfortable,  excellent  food.  Brom¬ 
ley  package  plan. 

HOLIDAY  HOUSE 

Glowing  fires,  frieniUiness  and  fun.  Rooms 
with  or  without  bath,  bunkrooms.  Tel.  200. 

WINHALL  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Overlooking  Bromley.  Enjoy  the  best.  Folder. 

RUTLAND:  PICO-KIUINGTON 

FOOT  O’  THE  MOUNTAIN 
Motel  and  Lodge  accommodates  fifteen  to 
twenty.  $13  Friday  to  Sunday  includes  two 
breakfasts  and  one  dinner.  Daily  or  Weekly 
rates.  Meals  optional.  Phone  Rutland  ITIos- 
pect  3-2155. 

LONG  TRAIL  LODGE 
Overlooking  Pico  Lifts,  Mile  from  Killington 
Entrance.  Chalet  Rooms  $9.00-$  1 2.50.  Dorms 
$8.00,  American.  Accommodations  for  75. 
Fireside  fun. 


STOWE 

ALPINE  MOTOR  LODGE 
Nick  Mara’s  luxurious  AAA-motel  accommo¬ 
dations  combined  with  gay  ski-lodge  living. 
On  Mt.  Mansfield  Road.  Excellent  meals. 
Alpine  Lounge,  set-up  bar.  recreation  room. 
Rates:  $10  to  $13.50.  American  Han.  Folder. 
Phone  ALpine  3-7700. 

ATTIC,  BARN.  COTTAGE  &  GUEST 
APARTMENT 

Rentals,  Lodgings— “Foot  Mansfield.” 

THE  BUCCANEER  MOTEL  &  SKI  LODGE 
New  modem  motel  rooms.  Dorms.  Game- 
room.  Set-up  bar.  $5-$8  inc.  breakfast. 
CENTER  MOTEL 

New,  luxurious  motel  accommodations.  Res¬ 
taurant— Snack  Bar— Lounge— Dancing— Theatre 
—Ice  Skating— Ski  Shop.  Modified  American 
Plan  $10.00-$14.00.  Midweek  Budget  Plan 
$43.00-$56.00.  Telephone  ALpine  3-7678. 

EDSON  HILL  MANOR 
For  a  mrfect  ski  vacation.  Your  private  ski 
estate.  500  acres.  Lighted  slopes  with  elec¬ 
tric  rope  tow,  sno-cat.  Sinfde  or  double 
rooms,  dormitoiy  space.  Rates  $9.50-$20 
incl.  2  meals.  Folder.  Tel  ALpine  3-7371. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN 
Stowe  Village.  Capacity  100.  Hotel.  Motel 
and  Dormitory  accommodations.  The  best  of 
ski  living  and  Duncan  Hines  food.  "The 
Whip”  bar  and  lounge.  10  mins,  to  Mt. 
Mansfield.  Busses  start  here.  A.P.  $10.00  to 
$18.00.  Parker  Perry,  host.  ALpine  3-7301. 
Display  Adv.  this  issue. 


MUSHKODAY  FARM 

Dorms  and  Private  Rooms.  Capacity  45. 
Folder.  Tel.  ALpine  3-7683. 

ROUND  HEARTH 

Ski  Dorms  for  men  and  women.  140  guests. 
$6.25  Daily  including  Breakfast  and  Dinner. 
$40  Weekly.  Famous  circular  fireplace.  Best 
of  food  and  fun.  FOLDER.  Tel.  STOWE. 
ALpine  3-7223. 

SCANDINAVIA  INN 

On  Mountain  Road.  Featuring  fabulous  food, 
Finnish  steam  bath,  set-up  bar.  stereo-TV 
lounge,  ski-room,  game-room,  two  huge  fire¬ 
places.  Contemporary  comfort  from  $10.00 
A.P.  Folder.  ALpine  3-7792. 

SKI-MOR  LODGE 

One  of  Stowe’s  finest.  Lodging,  recreation, 
hospitality.  Private  bath  all  rooms.  $8.-$12. 
including  2  excellent  meals.  Capacity  60. 
Phone  ALpine  3-4277. 

SMUGGLERS’  INN 

Private  practice  ski  slorcs,  150  acres.  Fine 
for  families.  Chalet  and  motel  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Capacity  40.  Excellent  food.  Write 
for  FOLDER:  STOWE.  VERMONT.  TeL 
ALpine  3-4250. 

SPRUCE  POND  INN  &  MOTEL 
Combining  comforts  of  both.  AAA  accom¬ 
modations.  Game  room.  TV.  Skating.  $10.00 
to  $12.50  A.P.  Folder  John  Kirkland.  AL¬ 
pine  3-7251. 

STROMS  OF  NORWAY 
Twentieth  winter  and  nice  as  ever.. 

WIST  DOVIR-WILMINGTON 

ALPHOF 

See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

BLUE  BROOK  LODGE 
See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

BROOKBOUND  LODGE 
See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

CHALET  WALDWINKEL  AND 
DOVERHOF  INN 
See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

DEERHILL 

See  advertise  nent  Mt.  Snow  page. 

DOVER  KNOLLS 
See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

THE  FLINTLOCK 
See  advertiser  lent  Mt.  Snow  page. 

HAY  LOFT  LODGE 

Excellent  food  and  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  28.  $8.00  to  $14.00.  HO  4-3710. 

NORTH  WIND 

See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

NOVICE  INN 

Still  warmest.  Still  best  food  at  Mt.  Snow. 
Tel.  Wilm.  HO  4-8884. 

THE  OLD  ARK  LODGE  &  CHALET 
See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

ON  THE  ROCKS  LODGE 
See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

RED  CRICKET  LODGE 
American  Plan  $8.-$12.50.  Special  Ski  Week 
Rates.  HO  4-8817. 

SITZMARK 

See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

SKI  ’N  TARRY  LODGE 
Capacity  16.  Private  rooms  and  baths.  Dorms. 
From  $7.50  A.P.  Special  ski-weeks. 

SNOW  MOUNTAIN  INN 
“The  Castle  of  Skidom.” 

SUN  DOWN  LODGE 
See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

TRAIL’S  END  LODGE 
See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

VERN’S  LODGE 

See  advertisement  Mt.  Snow  page. 

CANADA 

UC  BEAUFORT,  QUEBEC  CITY 

MANOIR  SAINT  CASTIN 

De  Luxe  Hotel  10  miles  OuFBef  Ci^.  Ex¬ 
quisite  French  Cuisine.  Loosli’s  Ski  School. 
Two  T-Lihs.  Snow  Cat  groomed  slopes  at 
your  door  on  Hotel  estate.  No  driving  to 
slopes.  MORE  AND  BETTER  SNOW.  $14.50- 
$19.00  A.F.  SKI  WEEKS  from  $85.00. 
Folder.  Box  75. 


MONT  GABRIEL,  F.Q. 

MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  F.Q. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

LE  PAVILLON  AUBERGE-MOTEL 
Comfortable  fire  proof  motel  $7.25-$9.S0. 
breakfast  and  evening  dinner.  First  choice 
food.  5  mts.  chairlift.  Main  House  $5.45  to 
$7.75.  Dormitory.  Ski  Weeks. 

MANOIR  DU  LAC  MERCIER 
A  superb  resort  82  miles  north  of  Montreal. 

A  cosy  comfortable  hotel,  facing  lake  and  in 
the  center  of  (Rebec’s  finest  skiing  area. 
Friendly  atmosphere,  known  for  its  super 
cuisine.  American  plan,  fine  accommodations 
including  private  chalets.  Intimate  cocktail 
lounge,  dance  with  orchestra.  Modem  com¬ 
fortable  rooms.  Write  today  for  folder  and 
rates.  Mme.  D.  Leboeuf.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  619-2. 
MANOIR  PINOTEAU 

Smaller— French— Gay— Informal.  Deluxe  Ski 
Weeks.  Ideal  Beginner’s  slope.  Skating. 

MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

THE  TREMBLANT  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

VILLA  BELLEVUE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MORIN  HEIGHTS,  F.Q. 

BELLEVUE  HOTEL 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

sn.  ADEU,  F.Q. 

SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

sn.  ADELE-EN-HAUT,  F.Q. 

THE  CHANTECLER 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MONTCLAIR 
French  Resort  famous  for  ski. 
sn.  AGATHE-DES-MONTS,  F.Q. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 
Luxurious  resort,  center  of  activities. 

ST.  DONAT,  F.Q. 

JASFER-IN-QUEBEC 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

ST.  JOVin,  F.Q. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

Snow  Eagle  Ski  School.  Lift,  skating,  danc¬ 
ing.  $8.00-$14.00  with  meals.  Ski  Weeks 
$&.00. 

STE.  NURGUERITE  STATION,  F.Q. 

ALPINE  INN  &  COTTAGES 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 
CHALET  COCHAND  «t  SWISS  CHALETS 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

ST.  SAUVEUR  DES  MONTS.  F.Q. 

WIN-SUM  INN 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

VAL  MORIN  STATION,  F.Q. 

FAR  HILLS  INN 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

SWITZERLAND 

AROSA 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

DAVOS 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

KLOSTERS 

CHESA  CRISCHUNA 

A  world-famous  hotel  in  the  center  of  some 
of  the  world’s  finest  skiing.  For  brochure, 
write  Hans  Guler,  host. 

ST.  MORITZ 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

BADRUTTS  PALACE  HOTEL 
One  of  the  world’s  finest  hostelries.  For  rates 
and  literature  write  Andrea  Badrutt,  Director. 

HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF 
Your  home  in  center  of  Resort.  Write  to 
Rudy  Schelbert.  Manager. 
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FUN  'ROUND  THE 


Bound 

Hearth 

STOWE’S  GREAT  SKI  DORM 

Warm,  casual,  glowing  with  good  com¬ 
panionship,  the  Round  Hearth’s  the 
lodge  to  rest  and  refresh  yourself. 
Hearty  fare,  dancing,  relaxing  around 
the  famous  circular  fireplace— it  adds 
up  to  fun!  Only  $6.25  a  day  with  two 
meals,  $40  a  week.  Write  for  folder  or 
Tel.  STOWE,  Vt.,  ALpine  3-7223. 

Ok!  OKf 

I'LL  TAKE  ALL 
THREE  OF  VOU  TO 

The  B*goY  K»^EEs 


..ONE  FOH.  THE 
afternoon  JAZ. 

CONCERT 

..ONE  FOR. 
DINNE-R. 

.  ONE  FOR 
DANCING 


TmE  Knees 

«VeRMoisIt 


Scandinavia 


Jnn 


featuring  our  famous 
Finnish  STEAM  BATH 


Stereo-TV  lour>ge,  ski  room — gome  room.  2 
huge  fireplaces.  Fobulous  food.  From  $10  AP. 

STOWE,  VT.  Alpine  3-7792  ^ 


STOWE,  VERMONT 

Luxurious  motel  occommodotions,  gay  ski-lodge 
living.  Alpine  Lounge  foctng  Mt.  Mansfield,  Set- 
Up  Bar,  Recrcotion  Room.  Excellent  meols.  $10 
lo  $13.50  A.P.  Phone,  write,  Nick  Mara,  Alpine 
3-7700.  Folder. 


Andrea  Mead 
Lawrence 

(contimied  from  page  65) 


had  burned  myself  out  with  all  the 
years  of  racing  and  such  a  young 
start.  After  the  total  failure  and 
disappointment  of  the  FIS  this  was 
a  deep  hurt  and  blow.  The  thought 
of  giving  up  racing  for  a  year  was 
frightening,  combined  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  I  might  be  burned  out. 

Despite  the  momentary  hurt  and 
subsequent  depression,  my  reaction 
was  a  violent  resistance  to  the  whole 
idea,  combined  with  a  fear  that 
there  might  be  a  definite  grain  of 
truth  in  his  words.  This  reaction 
didn’t  really  materialize  until  the 
Harriman  Cup  at  Sun  Valley, 
shortly  after  the  FIS.  All  the  Euro¬ 
pean  competitors  were  there  and  my 
winning  it  restored  some  of  my 
faith.  I  felt  that  it  had  been  well 
won  and  from  that  time  on  my  rac¬ 
ing  reached  another  level  that  car¬ 
ried  through  the  following  years. 

In  1951  the  NSA  sent  me  with 
three  other  racers  to  Europe.  We 
had  already  been  named  to  the 
Olympic  team  for  1952.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  trip  was  to  enable  us  to 
acquire  the  international  experience 
thought  to  be  so  necessary  for  an 
Olympic  victory.  In  my  opinion  this 
was  as  large  a  contributing  factor 
as  any  to  my  success  in  1952. 

Finally,  what  I  had  been  doing, 
in  varying  degrees  for  years,  took 
concrete  form.  That  year  in  Europe 
was  a  very  successful  one  for  me, 
perhaps  more  .so  than  any  other  in 
my  racing  career.  There  were  no 
questions  about  what  I  could  do,  or 
how  to  do  it.  It  was  the  drawing  on 
every  source  and  reservoir  within 
myself  that  had  been  developing  and 
growing  for  many  years.  There  was 
a  strong  desire  to  do  ^he  best  in 
every  instance  and  then  push  some 
to  do  it  to  my  own  satisfaction  as  a 
competitor. 

At  that  time  I  had  set  for  myself 
definite  ideals  and  standards.  My 
main  belief  was  that  1  must  compete 
against  myself  and  with  myself.  The 
competitor  who  is  judged  the  best  is 
a  yard.stick  but  my  efforts  should  go 
into  being  and  doing  more  than  just 
that.  If  I  aimed  for  whatever  it 
takes  to  be  the  best  and  let  it  go  at 
that  I  might,  in  a  sense,  be  limiting 
my.self.  Since  it  was  to  myself  that 


THE 

HIGHLANDER 

A  MOTEL 


Smugglers’  Notch  Rd.  Rt.  108 

Jeffersonville,  Vermont 


Brand  new 
Large  Comfortable  Rooms 
Electric  Baseboard  Heat 
Individual  Thermostats 
Tiled  Baths — Tub  Showers 
Continental  Breakfasts 
Beautiful  New  England  Site 


FIVE  MILES  from  SKIWAYS 


Tel.  Midway  4-2725 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Willis  H.  Barrows 
Barrows  Inc. 


♦  STOWE 
tUtl  VERMONT 


Private  practice  ski 
slopes,  150  acres. 
Fine  for  families.  Chalet  and  mo¬ 
tel  accommodations.  Capacity 
40.  Excellent  food.  Moderate 
rates.  Write  for  FOLDER: 


Stowe,  Vermont  ALpine  3-4250 
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LOD 
STOWE,  VERMONT 

One  of  Stowo'f  Finott  For 
Lodging  -  Recreation  -  HospHolHy 
Built  by  Skiers  for  Skiers 
Lounge,  game  B  boot  room,  two  fireplaces,  pri* 
vate  bath  in  all  rooms.  $fi*$12  including  two 
delicious  meals.  Cap.  60.  Reservations  odvised. 
Write  or  coll:  Lucy  B  Chorlie 
Reynolds.  ALpine  3-4277 
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Bar  (rrill  Lunrhfonelte, 
Modern  Fountain.  Three 
Store  Property,  Rooms 
Above — Two  miles  from 
Bel  Ayre  Ski  Center,  N.Y. 
For  Partieulars  write  Jark 
Haimowitz.  1021  lOtli  St. 
Miami  Reach,  Florida. 
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I  must  answer  honestly  then  1  had  I 
to  strive  for  the  ultimate  in  per-  | 
formance.  I  knew  that  I  might  not 
succeed,  but  if  I  honestly  strove  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  then  I  would 
receive  a  value  and  a  satisfaction 
from  the  sport. 

One  other  connection  with  this 
philosophy  is  the  approach  to  the 
studying  and  analyzing  of  the 
cour.ses.  Each  cour.se  has  its  chal¬ 
lenge.  As  a  racer  I  had  to  look  at  the 
whole  thing  and  take  all  its  chal¬ 
lenges  and  race  it  to  its  maximum 
and  to  mine.  To  do  this  required  an 
hone.st  appraisal  of  my  ability  and 
judgment  in  execution. 

By  the  close  of  the  1951  racing 
season  we  all  were  ready  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  relaxation  and  recuperation. 
Ahead  of  me.  after  ten  years  of 
racing  and  an  Olympics,  were  Oslo 
and  the  1952  Olympics.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  we  spent  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  training  and  racing.  The  race 
results  were  good  and  we  all  were 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  Oslo. 

By  this  time  losing  was  .so  much 
of  the  pattern.  It  had  been  the 
greater  source  of  my  knowledge  and 
each  loss  had  its  value.  Those  that 
were  the  most  keenly  felt  only  en¬ 
hanced  the  worth  of  those  won. 

To  find  and  define  all  the  feelings 
and  emotions  prior  to.  during  and 
after  the  Olympics,  is  not  only  dif¬ 
ficult  but  almost  impossible.  Con¬ 
centration  and  direction  were  .so 
fixed  that  all  the  other  actions  and 
effects  were  only  dimly  realized. 
Perhaps  this  stemmed  from  the  de¬ 
sire  and  determination  to  do  some¬ 
thing  and  the  fear  that  any  distrac¬ 
tion  might  deter  me  from  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

I  do  know  that  there  was  very 
little  nervousne.ss  about  the  forth¬ 
coming  races,  but  instead  a  strong 
desire  and  anticipation  to  get  into 
them.  There  was  also  a  vast  amount 
of  pleasure,  of  not  only  being  in  the 
Olympics  but  of  being  .so  involved 
in  them. 

My  winning  an  Olympic  event 
was  an  opportunity  again  of  giving 
back  to  the  sport  what  it  meant  to 
me,  and  what  I  felt  toward  it.  And 
it  again  justified  the  faith  that  had 
been  placed  in  me  by  friends  and 
family.  To  be  able  to  do  that  is  one 
of  the  permanent  values  of  winning 
an  Olympic  event. 

There  are  many  more  words  that 
could  be  written  about  winning  an 
Olympic  race.  The  time  it  takes  to 
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five  Bf IS— hourly 

miles  of  trails  and  open  siop&  ‘ 
CTION..  .  by  the  world’s^most  famous  teachers 

ALITY  .  .»7  you  come  as  a  stranger, 

you  will  leave  as  a  friend 


New  Lift  Rates 

Daily  ticket  ...  $  6.30 

Three  day . 18.00 

Six  day . 30.00 

Single  rides  and  books 
available.  Children  un¬ 
der  14  enjoy  half-rate 
privileges  on  all  lifts. 


February  1  through  February  5,  February  29 
through  March  4,  April  4  through  April  8 

UNLIMITED  USE  OF  ALL  LIFTS  $OC 
Daily  2  hr.  ski  school  lesson 

The  above  vacation  plans  available  only  to  guests 
of  member  lodges  of  Stowe  Area  Association,  Inc. 


For  information,  color  folder,  or  immediate  reservations,  contact  your 
favorite  lodge,  travel  agent,  or  Reservation  Office  of: 

STOWE  AREA  ASSOCIATION  •  INC 

BOX  206B,  •  STOWE.  VERMONT  •  ALMNE  3-7853 


THE 


Austria,  France.  Italy, 


REACHED  ON  ALL  MAJOR  AIRLINES 


INDEPENDENT  I  CONDUCTED 
SKI  TRIPS  SKI  TOURS 

Daily  Deportures  I  Frequent  Deportures 

ALL  EXPENSE  RATE: 

$598.20  up  tfamily  fare).  Single  $75  extra 

Includes:  AIR  TRANSPORTATION.  plus 
RAILROAD  or  AUTOMOBILE  wlxle  .n  Cu 
rope,  HOTELS,  MEALS,  TIPS,  TAXES, 
TRANSFERS,  HEATING  CHARGES  for  two 
weeks  or  more. 

Air  and  Steamship  bookings  aha  made 
without  tour.  Travel  cards  honored. 


Dear  Steve,  Please  send  folders  for  J 

□  INDEPENDENT  SKI  TRIPS  I 

□  FLY — DRIVE — SKI  TRIPS  | 

(Automobile  Rental  or  Purchase)  I 

□  TRANSATLANTIC  TRANSPORTATION  | 

Iwilhoul  lour  arrangements)  I 

CONDUCTED  GROUP  DEPARTURES  I 

(specify  below)  ■ 

March  4  MEDICAL  CONVENTION  □  | 

Bad  Gastcin  and  Davos  ■ 

March  7  GUY  NORMANDIN  □  * 

St.  Anton,  Davos,  Val  d'Isere  | 

Morth  12  frank  SCOFIELD  □  j 

1 0th  Annual  Deluxe  Ski  tour  I 

Klostcrs,  Zurs,  Zermatt  I 

March  19  DOUGLAS  MANN  □  j 

Ski  tour  for  Junior  I 

School  Boys  to  Europe  I 

/pril  2  ERNIE  BLAKE  □  ■ 

Zurs  ond  Grindclwold  I 

SUMMER  SKI  TOURS  TO  CHILE  □  j 

NAME  .  I 

ADDRESS .  I 

CITY . STATE .  I 


Please  mark  boxes  of  folders  desired  and  send  to: 


Organizing  European 
SKI  TOURS  since  194B 


STEVE  LOHR 

GENERAL  TOURS,  Inc. 

595  MADISON  j  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  LAURENTIANS 


O  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland 

Many  new  Telepheriques  and  ski 
lifts  as  hiqh  os  10,000  ft.  o.s.l.  Best 
powder  snow  skiing  until  Easter. 
New:  In  construction  PIZ  CORVATSCH 
TELEPHERIQUE  11,000  ft.  o.s.l. 

SEASON  UNTIL  EASTER 


SiSauv/cur 


der  monls 


V 

40  miles  north  of  Montreal. 

5  T-BARS  •  2  J-BARS 
7  ROPES  •  7  HOTELS 

For  brochure  write  ST.  SAUVEUR 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


RIBLET 

. . .  MOST  POPULAR  A/ CHAIR  Llf 

if 

I  AMERICr 


CHAIR  LIFT 
IN 

AMERICA! 


SMOOTH 

SILENT^ 

SAFE 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 

RIBLET  TRAMWAY  CO. 

Box  7.  Station  A,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Andrea  Mead  Lawrence  | 

win  is  the  briefest  reflection  of  all 
that  has  gone  into  it.  It  is  a  frac¬ 
tion  and  yet  the  whole  story  of  an 
individual’s  techni(|ue  and  person¬ 
ality. 

There  are  myriad  details  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  actual  races,  the  teams,  ’ 
their  members  and  the  camaraderie 
of  being  with  them,  the  many 
things  that  have  been  done  to  help 
along  the  way,  the  hospitality  of  the 
European  federations,  countries 
and  people.  All  these  are  parts  of 
the  whole. 

There  are  many  thoughts  about 
the  people  who  have  been  such  a 
large  part  of  my  life;  they  are  a 
part  of  the  final  re.sult  and  a  part  of 
its  future  value.  I 

There  is  only  so  much  time  we 
should  spend  dwelling  on  past  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures.  There  are  times 
to  return  to  them  for  a  reminder 
of  a  certain  feeling  we  may  need,  a 
certain  reconfirmation  and  sound¬ 
ing-board  of  ourselves.  All  that  it  is 
and  was  is  a  stepping  stone  to  to¬ 
morrow.  All  of  our  beliefs,  efforts 
and  philosophies  that  develop  from 
it  and  that  are  represented  by  it 
should  be  applied  to  tomorrow. 

Regardless  of  the  races  a  skier 
wins  there  will  still  be  those  that 
he  will  lose.  Thei*e  is  no  absolute 
point  where  the  possibility  of  los¬ 
ing  does  not  exist.  There  will  also 
be  some  races  that  will  be  greatly 
desired,  and  lost.  This  happened  to 
me  in  two  special  races — the  A-K 
in  1951  and  the  Olympic  downhill  in 
1952. 

I  lost  the  A-K  by  missing  a  sla¬ 
lom  gate  in  the  second  run,  close  to 
the  finish.  This  was  a  keenly  felt 
loss.  If  I  had  won  it  would  have 
meant  the  diamond  A-K,  and  the 
achieving  of  a  trophy  unique  in  its 
symbolism  of  the  sport.  The  losing 
of  the  Olympic  downhill  was  also  a 
greatly  felt  loss.  There  are  three 
events  in  the  Olympics  and  each  one 
has  its  own  challenge.  Winning  two 
of  them  was  not  necessarily  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  errors  of  the 
other. 

Just  as  winning  two  gold  medals 
was  not  compensation  for  losing  the 
third,  so  our  successes  and  events 
of  the  past  are  not  an  excuse  to 
stop,  or  to  modify  our  efforts,  ener¬ 
gies  and  ideals,  but  to  apply  them 
to  our  future  life,  with  honesty, 
honorably. 
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YOU  CAN 


^^without  a  lot  of  tricks, 

I  lays  SKI*s  technical  editor. 


R's  up  to  your  equipment 


by  Ralph  Miller 

W  hen  skiing  on  ice,  good  equip-  ! 
ment  will  solve  all  but  the  most  un¬ 
usual  problem.  Conversely,  the  best 
technique  cannot  overcome  ice  when 
you  use  poor  equipment. 

Boots  are  the  most  important 
item  in  a  skier’s  wardrobe.  Take  an 
expert  racer,  give  him  an  over-sized 
pair  of  soft-sided  boots  and  under 
any  but  ideal  conditions  he  will  be 
embarrassed  by  his  lack  of  finesse. 
But  a  person  considered  only  a  fair 
skier  can  ski  well  under  a  variety  of 
conditions,  including  ice,  if  he  has 
boots  which  offer  strong  lateral 
support,  are  close-fitting  and  com¬ 
fortable. 

To  prove  this  to  yourself,  try  ski¬ 
ing  with  the  boots  of  a  friend  whose 
shoe  is  several  sizes  larger  than 
yours.  One  run  on  a  hard-packed 
trail  will  be  very  revealing. 

Ideally,  a  skier  should  have  a  boot 
with  the  following  characteristics; 

1.  When  the  new  boot  is  slipped 
on  with  one  medium-thick  pair  of 
socks  (the  thickness  of  athletic 
socks,  but  of  fine-knit  wool*),  with 
the  foot  pushed  forward,  the  toe 
should  barely  touch  the  end.  When 
the  boot  is  laced  tightly  as  for  ski¬ 
ing,  the  toes  should  be  pulled  back 
far  enough  so  they  no  longer  touch 
the  end  even  when  the  skier  jumps 
and  lands  on  one  foot. 

2.  When  the  heel  of  the  boot  is 
held  down,  the  heel  of  the  foot 
should  not  raise  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

3.  You  should  be  able  to  push  the 
tilted  sole  of  the  boot  against  the 


BOOK  NOW  FOR 

SPRING  SKIING 


See  your  travel  agent  soon!  Austria's  excellent  ski  resorts  are  filling  up 
for  March,  April,  May — offering  days  of  superb  skiing  and  evenings  of 
gay  "gemutlichkeit,”  at  Europe's  lowest  costs. 


1,0(X)  square  miles  of  perfect  powder  snow,  hundreds  of  cable-ways  and 
chair-lifts,  and  the  world's  finest  ski  schools  to  improve  your  technique! 

DEPENDABLE  DAILY  SKIING  until  late  May.  Ski  where  the  champions 
ski!  (Innsbruck,  Austria,  will  be  site  of  1964  Winter  Olympics.) 

AUSTRIAN  STATE  TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Portland,  Oregon 


STRETCH  PANTS 

Clothing 

RACING  GLOVES 


*.Vot  the  number  of  socks  but  the 
degree  of  circulation  is  the  chief  fac¬ 
tor  in  keeping  the  feet  u'arm.  The 
skier  may  maintain  a  good  connection 
with  his  skis  while  not  having  to  lace 
his  boots  as  tightly.  Wearing  fewer 
socks  also  cuts  doten  pre-skiing  per¬ 
spiration  ivhich  may  later  chill  the 
feet, 
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AFTER  SKI  BOOTS 


Ski  Poles 


ACCESSORIES 


Skiing  on  ice  |  rpy^ 

..■chr 

floor  without  feeling  a  lateral  strain  our 
in  your  ankle  muscles.  jan 

5.  After  the  boot  has  been  worn  he  i 
for  an  hour,  it  should  still  feel  jteei 
tight,  but  not  uncomfortable.  |owi 

If  you  must  be  content  with  only  lent 
mediocre  boots,  then  long  thongs  or  bos' 
Arlberg  straps  give  some  added  foot 
support,  but  this  is  strictly  an  in-  K 
ferior  solution.  if  t 

As  for  skis,  the  stiffen  the  skis  ce 
the  better  they  will  hold  on  ice,  but  s  t 
the  more  difficult  they  will  be  to  hei 
guide  through  deep  powder  and  |.y 
over  bumps.  < 

If  you  do  most  of  your  skiing  on  lov 
hard-packed  slopes,  get  skis  which  inc 
are  three-quarters  of  the  way  be-  I 
tween  the  stiffest  racing  model  and  ,en 
the  most  limber  recreational  ski  in 
your  local  shop.  }v( 

Sharp  edges  are  important  when  me 
skiing  on  ice  or  even  hard  packed  1  it 
snow.  Good  edge  sharpening  re-  dc 
quires  practice.  For  this  reason  an  (ui 
experienced  person  should  demon-  |Ri 
strate  the  techniciue.  k’o 


Ski  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise 


Go  Canadian  Pacific  and  choose  from  four  famous  peaks  in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 

every  one  a  skier’s  dream.  Champions  cail  this  country  "the  absolute  best  in  Canadian  ski¬ 
ing.”  And  you  reach  it  quickiy  and  easily  aboard  luxurious  Canadian  Pacific  trains.  For  both 
novice  and  expert;  MT.  NORQUAY  — Sensational  2-mile  downhill  course.  Almost  vertical  drop 
of  2,000  feet.  Grades  up  to  45  degrees!  Chair  Lift.  Foot-deep  powder  snow.  SUNSHINE  — 
Challenging  slopes.  T-Bar  Lift.  MT.  TEMPLE  — Slopes  up  to  40  degrees.  Mile-wide  runs.  Near 
Lake  Louise.  Qondoia  Lift  and  Pomaiift.  SKOKI  — Offers  the  thriil  of  glacier  skiing. 


Write  or  wire  General  Tourist  Agent,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Windsor  Station,  Montreal  3,Que. 


CANADA 


Enjoy  incomparable  skiing  at  world-famous  Banff, 
Laka  Louisa,  and  Jaspar  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Hundreds  of  virgin  slopes  .  .  ,  miles  of  exciting 
new  trails  .  .  .  deep  powder  snow  .  .  .  new,  modarr 
lifts  and  facilities  .  .  .  superb  accomodation. 


npic  Stars  in  Action  at  the  North 
1  Ski  Championships  at  Banff,  Al- 
Ur'%4.  5,  and  6.  I9M. 


Please  sand; 

□  SKI  NEWS  □  SUMMER  TRAVEL  INFORMATION  to: 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ 


Legislative  Bldg., 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada. 
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I  The  most  important  element  of 
v-chnique  in  skiing  on  ice  is  to  keep 
our  weight  over  your  skis.  Do  not 
sail  in  toward  the  slope.  To  avoid 
he  natural  tendency  to  do  this  on  a 
teep  slope,  practice  planting  the 
lownhill  pole  while  traversing  a 

Emtle  hill,  at  the  same  time  placing 
ost  of  the  weight  on  the  downhill 
ot. 

Keep  the  weight  over  the  middle 
if  the  feet  while  making  a  turn  on 
ee  or  in  powder.  A  common  fault 
s  to  lean  too  much  at  the  waist, 
hereby  placing  the  center  of  grav¬ 
ity  forward  of  the  feet.  When  this 
O  done,  the  heels  of  the  skis  skid 
!own  the  slope,  the  tips  turn  uphill 
md  you  overturn. 

I  Lastly,  the  psychological  prob- 
,ems  involved  with  skiing  on  ice  are 
feal.  If  you  start  on  easy  slopes, 
5ven  though  you  are  accustomed  to 
more  difficut  ones  under  better  con- 
i  itions,  you  will  find  that  firm- 
dded  boots,  stiff,  sharp-edged  skis 
and  your  own  soft  snow  technique 
will  let  you  relax — relax  and  enjoy 
durself. 


Squaw  Valley  Facts 
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Eating — Public  restaurants  in 
spectator  centers  at  Squaw 
Valley.  Snacks  will  be  sold 
(  to  spectators  on  the  slopes 
by  mobile  units. 

Medical  facilities— Doctors 
will  be  on  hand  to  give 
emergency  treatment.  Seri¬ 
ous  cases  will  be  taken  to 
hospitals  at  Truckee  or 
Reno. 

Communications  —  Seventy 
telephone  booths  strategi- 
■  cally  located  in  Squaw  Val- 

i  ley. 

Parking  —  Compacted  snow 
parking  area  for  12,000  cars. 
Spectators  arc  urged  to  pool 
l'  cars  to  eliminate  excessive 

traffic. 

Skiing — After  the  first  two 
days,  the  sloiies  and  two 
lifts  on  Squaw  Peak,  rope 
tows  and  ski  classes  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Cameras  —  Spectators  may 
use  movie  and  still  cameras 
where  they  don’t  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  events. 
I  Only  press  photographers 

with  official  passes  will  be 
permitted  in  restricted 
areas. 

j  TV  and  Radio  Coverage — 

Broadcasting  schedules  were 
I  not  complete  at  press  time, 

I  but  Games  will  be  covered 

j  by  major  networks  and  sta- 

i  tions. 


Big  holiday  buy!  Jet  non-stop  to  Paris  on  the  TWA  Intercontinental 
Boeing  707  in  6'54  hours,  convenient  TWA  connections  to  Zurich, 
Geneva.  Then,  enjoy  a  TWA  tour— such  as  17  days  for  $135,  plus 
air  fare,  including  local  transportation,  meals,  hotels,  tips,  taxes. 
*Tour  price  per  person  is  based  on  two  passengers  traveling  together. 

I  Typical  tour. . .  fly  TWA  to  Zurich,  then  by  train  to  Grindelwald  for 
six  full  days  of  skiing,  by  train  to  Zermatt  for  another  six  thrilling  days 
—and  back  to  New  York  on  the  17th  day  via  TWA  from  Zurich.  Other 
tours,  planned  individually  for  you,  include  your  choice  of  two  or 
even  three  famous  Alpine  ski  resorts.  In  addition,  your  TWA  air  fare 
entitles  you  to  stopovers  in  extra  cities  at  no  extra  fare. 

Fly  now,  pay  later!  Down  payment  as  low  as  $68  for  the  entire  holi¬ 
day,  including  round  trip  from  New  York  to  Switzerland  in  TWA’s 
popular  Economy  Glass,  with  delicious  meals,  new  seating  comfort. 

For  reservations  see  your  travel  agent  or  call  TWA. 

Act  now!  Mail  coupon  before  March  15,  1960,  and  receive 
complimentary  TWA  booklet,  “What  to  Know  Before  You  Go.” 

I 

I  TWA-Trans  World  Airlines  (Attention:  Tour  Department)  I 

I  380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  ! 

I  I 

I  Please  send  me  complete  information  about  TWA’s  low-cost  ski  tours  of  Europe.  j 
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A  This  composite  photo  shows  all  the  elements  of  the  modern 

Christie  with  pre-Uirn  (left),  displacement  of  skis  under 

the  body  (center),  and  pivoting  after  skis  are  unweighted  (right) 
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U  ne  of  the  leading  “ski  profes¬ 
sors”  in  the  world  today  is  Georges 
Joubert,  who  developed  his  tecli- 


proach  is  in  the  French  tradition! 
of  parallel  skiing,  the  technique  is 
international  since  the  styles  of 
racers  from  many  countries  were 
analyzed. 

SKI  Magazine  has  extracted  two 
articles  from  “Ski  Wedeln  a  la 
francaise”  with  the  help  of  its 
technical  editor,  Ralph  Miller,  who 
knows  Joubert’s  methods  at  first 
hand.  The  first  article  deals  with 
the  modern  christie  and  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  wedeln.  The  second,  to  be 
published  next  month,  will  describe 
exerci.ses  for  learning  wedeln  and 
several  special  forms  of  wedeln. 

The  English  edition  ‘  of  “Ski 
Wedeln  a  la  francaise”  is  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Veteran’s  Sport  Shop,  542  Asylum 
Street,  Hartford  5.  Conn. 


Haderc^ 
MolifofV 
Reiker  '' 


In  his  new  book,  “Ski  Wedeln  a 
la  francaise,”  Joubert  points  out 
that  in  the  advanced  stages  skiers 
of  the  modern  Austrian  and  French 
schools  .ski  the  same,  that  it  is  only 
in  accomplishing  the  final  result 
that  the  schools  differ. 

Leading  racers  do  not  “adopt”  or 
“make”  techniques.  Their  sole  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  get  to  the  fini.sh  line 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In 
doing  so,  the  outstanding  ones 
develop  what  is  called  a  “style.” 
frequently  without  being  conscious 
that  they  are  forerunning  a  “tech¬ 
nique.”  This  i.s  why  top  European 
racers  were  using  geyensclndter 
years  before  ski  professors  were 
able  to  evolve  a  system  for  teach¬ 
ing  reverse  shoulder  to  the  average 
skier. 

Joubert  ranks  high  as  one  of 
those  who  have  successfully  trans¬ 
lated  modern  racing  styles  into 
teachable  technique.  While  his  ap¬ 


Rentat/&  Repair 
Engraving 
Aft#r  Ski  Wear 
. .  *  fverything 
for  Ifhe  Skier 


THE  MODERN  CHRISTIE 
WITH  PRE-TURN 

1.  Pre-Turn 

The  skier  starts  a  little  sideslip 
and  lightly  pivots  his  skis  uphill. 

He  stops  this  pre-turn  by  simul¬ 
taneously  accomplishing ; 

(continued  page  76) 
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SKIS 


THERE’S  A  HART  FOR  EVERY  SKIER! 

STAIVDARD  •  PROFESSIONAL  •  COMPETITION  •  HART  J/R. 

FROM  879.50  TO  899.50. 

TAKING  LESSONS?  BE  SURE  TO  TAKE  THEM  FROM  A  CERTIFIED  SKI  INSTRUCTOR. 

MORE  AND  MORE  CERTIFIED  INSTRUCTORS  ARE  USING  AND  RECOMMENDING  HARTS! 
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Wedein 

— anjrulation  (the  anpular  position 
of  the  body  in  the  modern  turn) 
and  a  rolling  of  the  ankles  inward 
which  will  turn  the  skis  onto  their 
edfjes. 

— a  flexion-extension  (bendintr 
followed  by  unbendinjr  of  the  lepsl 
which  make  the  edjjes  bite,  causinjr 
the  innreif/htiiifi  of  the  skis  in  the 
rebound  from  the  snow. 

— a  rapid  planting  of  the  downhill 
pole  with  the  che.st  slijjhtly  pivoted 
down  the  hill. 


2.  Start  of  the  turn 

Simultaneously : 

— the  unweijrhted  skis  are  displaced 
under  the  body  to  the  outside  of 
the  turn. 

— the  upper  body  starts  a  move¬ 


ment  of  rotation  in  the  direction 
which  is  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  skis  are  turned  (opposed  rota¬ 
tion). 

— the  outside  arm  is  held  away 
from  the  body  for  balance. 

3.  The  middle  of  the  turn 

Pivotinjr  the  skis  follows  the  un- 
wei^htinjr.  Centrifufral  force  will 
make  the  tilted  skis  .skid,  brinjirintr 
them  around. 

The  opposed  rotation  and  anpula- 
tion  of  the  body  is  accentuated  if 
the  centrifugal  force  is  strong. 

The  ankles  control  edjrin^  and 
the  amount  of  jrrippinfr  of  the 
ed^es. 

4.  Finishing  the  turn 

The  .skier  checks  the  pivotinp 
motion  in  order  to  start  a^ain  on 
a  traverse : 

— by  edjrinjr. 

— by  returninjr  to  the  position  fa- 
cinjr  his  skis. 

5.  Advantages  of  a  pre-turn 

It  {rives  a  .«olid  thrust  on  the  skis 
at  the  be{rinnin{r  of  the  turn,  {rivin{r 
the  be{rinner  more  confidence  in 
startin{r  a  turn  and  enablinpr  the 
intermediate  to  start  his  turn  with 
{Treater  precision  and  force. 

FROM  THE  MODERN 
CHRISTIE  TO  WEDELN 

1.  Linking  two  modern  Christies 
with  a  pre-turn. 

Instead  of  revertin{r  to  a  traverse 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  turn,  the 
skier  executes  a  motion  much  like 
that  of  a  pre-turn.  Because  of  the 
energetic  thrust  on  the  edges,  the 
skier  finds  himself  rebounding  into 
the  next  turn. 

Wedelv  is  the  linkivg  of  modern 
Christies.  One  ehristie  is  used  as 
the  pre-turn  for  the  next. 


A  As  C(tu  be  seen,  mastery  of 
the  modern  ehristie  is  idtal  if 
the  objective  is  smooth  iredeln 


2.  Standard  wedein 

The  skier  starts  on  a  traverse, 
edging  while  planting  his  poles 
and  executing  simultaneou.sly: 

— a  flexion-extension  of  the  legs 
— angulation  of  the  hips  and  a 
rolling  inward  of  the  ankles. 

— pivoting  of  the  chest  downhill. 

This  action  results  in  the  “hop” 
or  unweighting,  at  which  time  the 
skis  are  displaced  under  the  skiers 
body  (thrust  pivot).  The  amount  of 
rotation  governs  the  required  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  skis. 

After  unweighting,  the  skier 
lightly  flexes  his  legs.  Opposed  ro- 


TRANSCONTiNENTAL  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  HANOVER  N.H. 

in  Canada  please  contoct: 

CANADUH  A.  B.  C.  COMPANY,  LTD.,  333  POIT  ROYAL  AVENUE  W,  MONTREAL  11,  P.  Q. 


CALIFORNIA  SKIING 
AT  ITS  FINEST 

2  DOUBLE  CHAIR  LIFTS  ON  MT.  LINCOLN  AND  MT.  DISNEY 
BEGINNERS  ROPE  TOWS/COMPLETE  LODGE  FACILITIES 
OPEN:  DECEMBER  18  TO  APRIL  30/BILL  KLEIN  SKI  SHOP 
MID-WEEK  SPECIAL/5  DAY  LEARN-TO-SKI  WEEK 
HISTORICALLY  RELIABLE  DONNER  SUMMIT  SNOW  CONDITIONS 

JUNIOR  BOUNOUS  JOHN  O'REAR 

Ski  School  Director  Manager 

10  Full  Time  Instructors  (Frankie  &  Johnny  From 

Mont  Tremblant) 

WRITE  FOR  RESERVATIONS  AND  IROOtURES;  Sugar  Bowl.  Nordon,  CalH. 
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CANADA 


tation  and  angulation  follow  with 
the  chest  facing  downhill. 

Again  there  is  edging  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  downhill  pole,  followed 
by  a  thrust  pivot  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


3.  Techniques  for  displacing  the 
skis  under  the  body 


Ml  • 

T  • 


•  SKI  WEEKS 

•  SKI  SCHOOL 

•  SLEIGH  RIDES 

•  ENTERTAINMENT 


Lots  of  snow! 


“NEW  DOUBLE  CHAIR  LIFT” 
T-BAR  and  TOWS 


WRITE  FOR  RATE  CARD 


/  ir 


— opposed  rotation  and  angulation 
bring  about  a  displacement  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  body. 


Ste.  Marguerite  Station 
Quebec  Province,  Canada 


— edging  permits  a  lateral  bop. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED 
IN  MARCH  ISSUE 


SKI  CANADIAN  TECHNIQUE 


Tow9Ht  in  locMiing  Rtsortt: 

Mf.  Trembtonf  Areo.  F.Q.: 

Mont  Tremblont  Lodge — Ernie  McCulloch 

The  Tremblont  Club»-Peter  Moilhot 

Groy  Rocks  Inn — Reel  Choretle 
Ste.  Agothe.  P.Q.; 

Lourentide  Inn— Sepp  Wolzl 
Ste.  Morguerite  Stotion,  P.Q.: 

Cholet  Cochond — Fritz  Tschonnen 
Voncouver,  B.C.: 

Mount  Seymour — Bob  Dawson 
West  Dover.  Vt.: 

Mount  Snow — Horvey  Clifford 
Vol  David,  P.Q.: 

Lo  Sapini^re — Roymond  Lanctot 
Mont  Gabriel,  P.O.: 

Mont  Gobriel  Club — Guy  Normondln 
Monn  Heights,  P.Q.: 

Bellevue  Hotel — Bunny  Bosler 
Ste.  Adele  en  hout.  P.O.: 

The  Chontecler — Fronk  Scofield 
Oronge  Ville,  Ont.: 

Twin  Heorths — Doug  Frid 
Cotomount,  N.Y.: 

Cotomount — Pierre  Ducis 


L’Ecole  de  Ski 
du  Mont  Tremblant  •  •  • 


with  Ernie  McCulloch  as  Director 
ranks  high  on  anybody’s  list  of 
great  Ski  Schools.  This  is  Ernie's  ninth 
winter  season  at  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge, 
and  together  with  his  24  CSIA 
instructors  he  brings  skiing  sureness 
and  skill  to  novice,  intermediate 
and  expert  alike. 

Come  for  a  Ski  Week  and  see  for 
yourself!  From  $100  for  7  days 
and  6  nights  including  all  meals, 
lodging,  lift  tickets  and  twice-daily 
lessons  in  L'Ecole  de  Ski. 

There  is  dancing  each  evening, 
movies,  occommodations  from 
dormitories  to  your  own  private  chalet. 

Write  today  for  colour  folder 
and  rate  booklet. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  O. 
Canada 


Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan 
President  and  Managing  Director 


Treat  yourself  lo  a  ski  vacatibn  in  Frrnch- 
Canada,  where  every  hour  of  the  skier’s  day  is 
full  of  joy.  Dependable  snow  conditions,  bright, 
dry  atmosphere,  warm  hospitality  in  comfortable 
m^ern  inns  and  hotels. 


For  your  free  booklel  SKI  IN  LA  PEOVINCf  DC 
QUEBEC",  write  today  to:  Provincial  Publicity  Bureau, 
Porlioment  Buildings,  Quebec  Ciiy, 

Conodor  or  i8  Fockeleller  Plazo, 

New  York  20.  N.Y. 


Loc  Beouporl,  P.Q.; 

Choteou  Loc  Beouporl — Ston  Czorniok 


MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 

MonI  Tramblani,  P.  O. 

Inttrnatlonallr  famous  French- Canadian  ski  vlllace 
with  chair  lifts,  T-bars,  tows.  24  CSIA  Ski  School 
Instructors.  50  miles  of  downhill  trails.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  In  Lodire,  Inn  or  your  own  private  Cottace. 
Ski  Weeks  from  $100  Including  all  meals,  lodging. 
Ski  School  and  dally  lift  tickets.  Club  Plan:  reserva¬ 
tions  necessary.  Our  Chateau  Beauvalton  and  Devil's 
River  Lodge  offer  ^ually  reasonable  rates  with  all 
privileges  of  Mont  'rremblant  Lodge.  Write  for  full 
Inlornutlon.  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan.  President  tc 
Managing  Director. 

CARIBOU  LODGE 

lac  Supcriaur,  P.  Q. 

New  ski  lodge  4  miles  from  Mont  Tremblant  North- 
side.  Beautyrest  mattresses.  Hot  and  cold  running 
water  In  every  room.  European  cuisine.  Rates  from 
18.50  a  day  and  up.  $45.00  weekly  and  up.  Write  to: 
Caribou  Lodge,  Lac  Superieur,  P.  Q.  or  phone  St. 
Jovlte  645  R-21. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

St.  Jevite,  P.  Q. 

80  ml.  N.W.  of  Montreal  on  Route  11.  4  ml.  from 
M<int  Tremblant.  T-Bar  lift  on  Sugar  Peak.  100 
yards  from  Inn.  Home  of  Snow  Eagle  Ski  School. 
Real  Charette.  director — skating — sleighing — riding, 
etc.  Genial  atmo-sphere— Dancing — Rates  $8.50-$14 
with  meals— LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS  from  $68.50. 
Write  for  new  Kodachrume  Folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovlte 
17.  Harry  Wheeler,  Host  and  Manager. 


$ta.  Margwwritw  Station,  P.  O. 

Luxurious  Laurentlon  retort,  where  skiing 
Is  at  Its  best.  Gentle  slopes  for  the 
novice — Hill  60  to  thrill  Intermediates. 
Ski  tdw.  Spacious  lounges.  Oosy  bar. 
Charming  chalet  and  18  cottages,  one 
hour  from  Montreal.  Write  or  wire  for 
reservations,  or  contact  your  travel  agent. 
Ski  School.  Vernon  G.  Cardy,  President. 
H.  F.  Gibson,  Manager.  Write  for  folder. 


Morin  Hoights,  P.  O. 

WHERE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  CAN  SKI— A  modean 
resort  with  a  friendly  atmosphere.  Skiing  at  our 
front  door.  Modern  lift  serving  Bellevue  slope  and 
trails.  Tows  on  beginner  slopes.  Ski  School.  Ski  Shop. 
Cocktail  Bar,  Dancing.  .Sleigh  rides.  Excellent  Meals. 
Double  with  meals  $8  dally.  Alt  Expense  week  $65. 
For  variety  we  are  5  minutes  drive  from  Mont 
Gabriel  and  St.  Sauveur  areas.  Tel.  CApltal  6-3737. 


MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 


Mont  Gabriel,  P,  Q. 

Top-notch  skiing  tor  the  advanced  or  novice  on  1.400 
acres  of  the  finest  hills  in  the  Laurentlans.  6  modem 
T-bar  lifts  connect  15  lawn-smooth  slopes  and  well- 
groomed  trails.  Ski  School — equipment  available  on 
rental  basis.  Main  Club  and  cottage  accommouatlons 
— superb  cuisine.  On  route  11,  only  33  miles  north  of 
Montreal  by  the  Autoroute  In  the  best  ski  area  of  the 
Laurentlans.  In  New  York  tel.  WOrth  2-0006.  For 
folder  write  Mont  Gabriel  Club.  Dmt.  O,  Mont 
Gabriel.  P.Q. 


Mont  Trsmblant,  P.  O. 

At  the  toot  of  Mont  Tremblant.  A  smaller  French 
resort  offering  friendlier  atmosphere  and  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Excellent  food  and  fine  accommoda¬ 
tions.  including  private  chalets.  Intimate  cocktail 
lounge.  Impromptu  dancing.  Own  ski  school,  be¬ 
ginners'  slopes,  baby  tow  at  door.  Mont  Tremblant's 
2  chair  lifts.  2  alpine  lifts  for  the  more  expert. 
Deluxe  all  Inclusive  Ski  Weeks  from  $89.  Tel.  157. 


Meni  Trsmblant,  P.  O. 

Owned  and  managed  by  Roger  Baervoets,  formerly 
with  Mount  Royal  anci  Windsor  Hotels.  Montreal. 
Capacity  75.  Rooms  with  or  without  private  bath. 
Dally  $6.50  to  $0  American  Plan.  $42-$S0  weekly. 
Dormitory  accommodation  $5.50.  Truly  French  cuisine 
and  friendly  atmosphere.  Cocktail  Lounge.  5  minutes 
to  lifts.  Tel.  St.  Jovlte  138. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 

Mont  TramblanI,  P.  Q. 

A  cozy  comfortable  little  inn  well  known  for  Its 
super  cuisine  and  friendly  atmosphere.  Located 
within  minutes  of  Tremblant's  chair  lift.  Extremely 
moderate  rates  from  $7  dally.  New  cocktail  lounge, 
orchestra.  Cottages  with  private  showers  available 
Learn-To-SkI  Weeks.  Leo  Samson,  Proprietor.  Tel. 
St.  Jovlte  570. 


THE  CHANTECLER 

Sla.  Adela-fn-Howl,  P.  Q. 

The  Laurentlans  finest  resort,  renowned  as  ski 
center  (T-Bar,  Pomallft.  CSIA  School,  etc.)  with 
outstanding  atmosphere.  Only  resort  with  YEAR- 
ROUND  POOL  and  ^RUNG.  Active  Social  pra- 
gram.  Rates  $12.50-$17  dally  (2  to  a  roomi  Indud- 
mg  meals.  "Ski  Weeks"  from  $85  per  person,  all 
Inclusive.  For  details  write  S.  K.  Marin.  (Phone 
CApltal  9-3555). 


SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 

Sta.  Adala-En-Hoat,  P.  O. 

SWITZERLAND  IN  QUEBEC.  3  modem  and  hlgh- 
sp^  T-bar  lifts,  starting  within  100  feet  from  the 
Hotel.  10  slopes  for  beginners  and  experts.  Swiss  ski- 
school.  Well  known  French  cuisine  with  Swiss  spe¬ 
cialties.  Bar.  Swiss  accordion  entertainment.  Ski- 
weeks  from  K9.50.  For  Information  write  us  or  phone 
Ste  Adele  CApltal  9-3270.  Swiss  owner  and  manager. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 

"Leam-To-SkI  Weeks’*  at  famous  Mont  Tremblant, 
from  $68.50.  Reserve  today!  Use  of  chair  lifts.  T- 
Bars.  tows;  lessons  by  Villa  Bellevue  Ski  School: 
Free  transportation  to  and  from  Mont  Tremblant 
South  side:  7  days,  6  nights,  all  meals.  Write 
today  for  folder  and  rates.  Rene  T.  Dubois.  Tel. 
St.  Jovlte  480. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 

Facing  world  famous  Mont  Tremblant  In  the  center 
of  French  Canada's  finest  skiing  area.  Friendly  at¬ 
mosphere  with  superior  accommodation  and  fine 
French  cuisine.  Rates  American  Plan  $11.00  up  or 
"learn  to  ski  weeks"  Including  chair  lift  charges  from 
$90.00.  Colin  Grace  Ski  School  member  C.S.I.A.  For 
reservatlor«  write  The  Tremblant  Club,  Box  70.  Mont 
Tremblant.  Quebec  or  phone  St.  Jovlte  224. 


Val  Morin.  P.  O. 

A  superb  resort  just  52  miles  north  of  Montreal, 
paved  roads.  1000-ft.  T-Bar  lift:  Rope  Tow,  com¬ 
petent  Instruction.  "Slope  Side”  Snack  Bar.  SKI 
WEEKS  (Except  Xmas  week.),  7  days.  6  nights,  la- 
clude:  room  and  meals.  T-Bar  and  Tow.  U  con¬ 
secutive  lessons,  movies,  dancing,  entertainment. 
$72.50  per  person.  Dally  $10.50-$16.  A.P.  Write  tor 
folder.  Tel.  Ste.  Agathe  1824. 


$1.  Sauveur  des  Monts,  P.  O. 

A  finer  resort  with  a  different  atmosphere  4.''i 
miles  north  of  Montreal  off  Highway  11.  In  the 
heart  of  the  "LAURENTIAN  SKI  PLAYGROUND." 
Facing  famous  Hill  70  and  adjacent  hills.  14  tows 
within  radius  of  2  miles.  C.S.I.A.  School.  Private 
skating  rink  illuminated  at  night — music.  Well 
known  for  finer  meals.  Connoisseur  wine  list.  Cock- 
tall  bar  fully  licensed.  Modern,  comfortable  rooms 
Steam  heated  SPRINKLER  PROTECTED.  Rates 
$8.00  to  $14.00  daUy,  American  Plan.  Mrs.  B.  J. 


JASPER-IN-QUEBEC 

St.  Denol,  P.  O. 

The  main  lodge  of  this  famed  Laurentlan  hostelry 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  In  July  and  we 
regret  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  welcome  our  many 
ski  friends  to  Jasper  this  season.  A  luxurious  new 
lodge  Is  planned  for  1960,  when  we  shall  again 
welcome  skiers  to  the  SKI  CAPITOL  OF  THE 
LAURENTIANS.  _ 


Glaveen,  owner-manager.  Tel.  CA  7-2624. 


your  Laureof/on  Holiday 

Rent  a  NEW 

TILDE M  "‘“f;!,"'’ 


1200  Stanley  St. 

AND 

MONTREAL 

AIRPORT 

UN.  6-6651 
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^  IN  OLD  QUEBEC 


OLD  QUEBEC 


for  best  snow  conditions 
in  the  area, 
for  "fondue"-nights 


HOTEL  SUISSE  ■ 


Sft.  Add*.  P  0,  T»l.  CA  ?.3270 
Swiss  Owner  ■  Manager 

see  also  our  ad  on 
Laurentian  page 


|ntk  BEST  SKIING 

In  M  autenn  {Wdn 
ik  lit  Jiijid'^mUod 

Ski  at  famous  Mont  Tremb- 
lant!  “Learn-To-Ski-Weeks” 
from  $59.50.  Reserve  today! 
Use  of  chair  lifts,  T-Bars,  tows; 
lessons  by  Villa  Bellevue  Ski 
School;  Free  transportation  to 
and  from  Mont  Tremblant 
south  side;  7  days,  6  nights, 
all  meals.  Write  today  for 
folder  and  rates.  Rene  Dubois. 
Tel.  St.  Jovite  480. 

AS  LOW  AS  $59.50 

YiJIh 'BSum 

R.R.  1,  Mont  Tremblant,  P.Q.,  Conodo,  Tel.  480 

VILLA  BELLEVUE  SKI  SCHOOL 
C.S.I.A.  Certitied  Instructors 

New  York  Representotive:  Gertrude  Donnelly 
245  Host  37th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.V. 

Phone  Morroy  Hill  7-4264 


Highlights 

(continued  from  page  20) 


sport,  make  it  appear  that  the  time 
is  not  ripe  for  in-stituting  open 
world  skiing  competitions  instead 
of  the  OWG.” 

Hodler  then  points  to  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  created  by  the  trou¬ 
bles  the  IOC  has  had  with  the  four 
winter  sports,  skiing,  hockey,  .skat¬ 
ing  and  bobsledding,  in  defending 
its  principles  of  pure  amateurism, 
which  troubles  have  been  more  .seri¬ 
ous  than  those  with  the  much  more 
numerous  summer  sports.  Among 
these  have  been  the  efforts  of  the 
sports  equipment  industry  to  en¬ 
gage  and  obligate  active  competi¬ 
tors.  He  also  cites  the  frequent 
complaints  that  the  OWG  are  a  sort 
of  “shotgun  marriage”  in  that  the 
hockey  and  skating  events  cannot 
be  held  in  the  most  favorable  loca¬ 
tions  for  them,  the  metropolitan 
centers,  because  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  ski  events. 

He  ends  by  saying;  “The  OWG 
thus  pose  some  serious  problems  for 
most  of  the  participating  organiza¬ 
tions.  Whether  these  can  be  solved, 
only  the  future  can  tell.  Only  thus 
also  will  the  question  be  answered 
as  to  whether  the  Olympic  Winter 
Games  will  be,  or  must  be,  replaced 
by  world  championships.” 

It  would  appear  that  Hodler  was 
misquoted  or  misinterpreted  in  re¬ 
ports  published  here.  He  did  not 
“urge  the  end  of  Winter  Olympics,” 
nor  did  he  maintain  that  “the  win¬ 
ter  games  had  become  ‘so  profes¬ 
sionalized’  they  could  no  longer  be 
designated  as  Olympic  sports.” 

The  reaction  of  Mr.  Mayer,  as 
chancellor  of  the  IOC,  to  Hodler’s 
objective  review  of  the  problem, 
however,  was  to  the  above  effect. 
He  was  reported  as  stating  that  he 
and  Mr.  Brundage,  president  of  the 
IOC,  considered  the  winter  Olym¬ 
pics  “too  tainted  with  professional¬ 
ism  to  be  worthy  of  the  Olympic 
tradition.  If  the.  sports  federations 
would  suggest  the  abolition  of  the 
Winter  Games,”  he  added,  “I  am 
sure  the  IOC  would  be  only  too  de¬ 
lighted.” 

Actually,  the  present  impasse 
originated  much  earlier  than  the 
first  Olympic  alpine  event  in  1936. 
The  seeds  of  the  trouble  were 
planted  in  1911.  It  is  little  known 
that  in  that  year,  the  Federation  de 


CANADA’S  GREAT  SKIING 


cn/oy 

WITH  A  FULL  MEASURE  OF 


Ski  slopes  just  100  from  ou 
door.  French  gourmet  dining; 

continental  atmos  . >.  ,.  ,1 

phere;  c oc  k  t  a  1 1 
lounge;  dancing. 


Perfect  for  Honey- 
mooners.  10  miles 
from  Quebec  City 
Our  Own  T-Bar  &  Ski-School.  Vertical  Ascent  475  FI 

^79^°  to  ^89^0  ai^^cS 

CKiitcau  cW  Bpaiipu*il 

LAC  BEAUPORT  20.  P.Q.  j 
Quebec  City:  Victoria  9-4468  or  can 
New  York— PLaza  7-2981  Boston -Liberty  2-2036 
Chicago  -Financial  6-2979  Toronto  EMpire  6  3313 


Momou- 

'  MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.  Q. 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Tremblant.  A 

smaller  resort  offering  friendlier  y'Wk 

atmosphere  ond  personalized  serv- 

ice.  Excellent  food  and  fine  accom- 

modations,  including  private  cha- 

lets,  intimate  cocktail  lounge,  ' 

impromptu  dancing.  Own  ski  school, 

I  beginners'  slopes,  baby  tow  at 

n,'  door.  Mont  Tremblant's  2  chair-  I 

lifts,  2  alpine  lifts  for  the  more 
BL,.,  expert.  De-luxe  all-inclusive  ski 
weeks  from  $94.00.  Tel.  1S7.  Wil- 
Hki  liam  P.  Wolfe  Organization,  Reps. 

New  York— Lo.  S-1 115;  Cleveland— 

Sup.  1-6866;  Boston — Co.  7-7640; 

Philadelphia — Ki.  6-1937;  Chicago 
2-2202;  Toronto— Em  3-2619. 


IN  THE  lAURENTIANS 


it  Sauveur 


40  miles  north  of  Montreal. 

5  T-BARS  •  2  J-BARS 

7  ROPES  •  7  HOTELS 

For  brochure  write  ST.  SAUVEUR 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts  6,  Que¬ 
bec,  Conoda.  A  Resort  of  the 
Better  Kind.  Friendly.  Informal, 
illuminated  Skating  Rink.  After- 
Ski-Fun.  Tobogganing.  Sleigh 
Rides.  Dancing.  Entertainment. 

NEW  TELE-BAR  LIFT 


ALL-EXPENSE 
SKI  WEEKS 
Start  any  day— 
.  Ski  School 


SPECIAL  SKI 
HONEYMOON 
PACKAGES 


Folder  Sent  On  Request 
Tel.  Ste.  Agothe  1010 
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Sk-*  TAVERN 
SK.I  BOWL 


Ski  de  I’Europe  Centrale,  the  pred¬ 
ecessor  of  the  FIS,  was  captured 
by  the  hotel  and  resort  interests. 
They  wanted  their  local  “pros”  to 
be  eligible  for  all  races,  so  that  by 
beating  the  visiting  amateurs  and 
each  other,  their  resorts  would  be 
advertised.  This  brought  about  a 
rather  paradoxical  eligibility  rule, 
unique  among  sports,  which  has 
persisted  to  this  day. 

As  Hodler  suggests,  the  situation 
appears  insoluble,  as  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  eligibility  of  the  IOC  and 
the  FIS  cannot  be  reconciled.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  FIS  recog¬ 
nize  a  second  class  of  eligibility, 
perhaps  to  be  called  “restricted  am¬ 
ateurs,”  which  would  conform  to 
the  standards  of  the  IOC,  as  well  as 
ban  the  state-supported  competitor, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  FIS 
would  be  willing  to  take  this  step. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  of 
course  result  in  the  exclusion  of 
some  of  the  world’s  best  competi¬ 
tors  from  the  Olympics,  but  this  is 
already  the  case  with  some  of  the 
summer  and  other  winter  sports. 
The  winter  Olympics  would  then 
command  whatever  prestige  and 
status  their  entry  lists  won  for 
them. 

In  any  event,  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that,  somehow,  skiing  will 
retain  its  association  with  the 
Olympics,  and  that  the  IOC  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  oust  our  sport 
from  the  roster. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the 
U.S.  will  be  able  to  be  helpful  in 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problem, 
rather  than  to  jump  into  the  frying 


RESIST  THAT  URGE 

When  changing  technique, 
particularly  from  rotation  to 
reverse  shoulder,  resist  that 
urge  to  try  the  new  on  steep 
or  difficult  terrain.  Experi¬ 
enced  skiers  have  to  break  old 
habit  patterns,  which  is  much 
harder  than  learning  from  the 
beginning.  When  you  get  into 
trouble,  the  tendency  is  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  old  style  rather 
than  fall,  a  big  setback  in  the 
relearning  process.  So  stick 
to  the  gentler  slopes  until  you 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
your  new  technique.  JHA 


e-x4ms 
vour  ski 


the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Montana. 
Enjoy  new  thrills,  new  slopes  in  this  area  that  now  extends  your 
skiing  season  well  into  Spring.  Montana  skiing  is  a  fresh  challenge. 


Advertising  Director,  Dept.  60-2 
I  Montana  Highway  Commission 
^  Helena,  Montana 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  skiing  in  AAontana. 
I  NAME _ 

SticK  this  coupon  | 

on  any  postcard,  j  ADDRESS _ 

or  enclose  it  in  an  ■ 


SkMifts 


Precision  Builf 
•Low  Cosf 
•Tee  Bar  or 
Disc  Seot  type 

t  f  ENGINEERING  ASSOCIATES 
kvicf>e*krt  ^  i  0O7  Market  St.  Sen  Frjncisco,  Caltf. 


/his  t*'inrer  cn/L>t/ 

BACOLIFT^MT.ROi 


7  M«d«lt  NviilNbU  ib«v«M«M„S0''$S0 

SPORT  OBERMEYER  -'*' '  ASPEN  **  I 


BUCO  parkas 

from  Austria 

Inspired  on  the  slopes  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Alps.  Unique  cotton  poplin 
prints  that  reverse  to  a  choice  of  24 
solid  colors.  Draw-string  hood,  zip- 
front,  knit  cuffed  sleeves.  Detailed 
workmanship  with  that  distinctive 
European  flavor. 

AT  FINE  SKI  SHOPS 

for  noma  of  naorast  daolar  writa 

NOR-POL  IMPORTERS,  INC. 

7331  Woyzota  Blvd.,  Minnaopolit,  AAinn. 
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Yosemite’s  just  a 
^^elanbegprung 
away  from  the 
Winter  Olympics! 


See  some  of  the  world 
most  dramatic  scenery 
Towering  El  Capitan 
glacier-cleft  Half  Dome  . 
the  spectacular  Firefall 
Don’t  miss  Yosemite  Na 
tional  Park  while  you  are  m 
California.  It's  just  a  few 
hours  from  the  Olympic 
scene.  And  Yosemite  is 
pleasantly  uncrowded  this 
time  of  year.  You  can  relax 
in  comfort  amidst  unri 
vailed  natural  beauty,  or 
enjoy  some  of  the  West's 
finest  skiing  and  facilities 
at  Badger  Pass.  Stay  at 
the  luxurious  Ahwahnee  or 
modern  Yosemite  Lodge  — 
you'll  get  a  warm  welcome 
at  either.  For  reservations. 
writeYosemite  Park&Curry 
Co..  Yosemite  National 
Park,  California,  or  tele 
phone  FRontier  2  4671. 


ItChNtOUtMOO^ 


A  Gordy  Wren,  former  director  of  the  Reno  Recreation  Dept.'s 
ski  program,  organizes  some  of  his  charges  for  the  day's  lesson 


RENO  GIVES  ITS  KIDS 
A  SKIING  BARGAIN 


by  Charles  McNavin 


Skiin}^  as  part  of  a  school-age  of  the  size  and  excellent  organiza- 
child’s  education  or  as  an  extra-  tion  of  its  ski  instruction  program 
curricular  activity  is  no  longer  a  for  kids. 

novelty,  but  the  Reno  Recreation  Gordy  Wren,  ex-Olympic  great 
Department  has  a  right  to  be  proud  who  has  gone  to  Loveland  Basin  as 


This  complete  book  with  photogrophs 
and  diogroms  con  be  of  greot  ossistonce. 

Ralph  Miller,  'The  fastest  mon  on  skis  ' 
soys: 

"Georges  Joubert  and  Jeon  Vuornet  ore 
the  interpreters  of  the  skiing  of  todoy's 
racing  chompions.  In  recent  yeors  they 
hove  defined.  In  detoil,  the  movements 
and  moneuvers  which  moke  up  the  Mod- 
dern  Technique.  Here  is  o  needed  grophic 
resume  of  thot  international  method." 


Distributed  by 
VETERAN'S  SPORT  SHOP 
S44  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  The  beginners'  lineup  at  Reno  Ski  Bowl  is  big  on  the  first 
day  when  youngsters  are  assigned  to  classes  and  instructors 
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ski  school  director  this  year,  is  the 
man  who  put  the  Reno  system  on 
the  map  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Reno  Recreation  Department 
and  with  the  help  of  local  service 
clubs  and  schools. 

Over  1,000  .school  children  sign 
up  for  the  ten-week  course  every 
winter.  Each  weekend  during  the 
course  more  than  500  young  skiers 
are  packed  into  buses  and  taken  to 
the  Reno  Ski  Bowl  twenty-two  miles 
away.  Because  of  the  financial 
backing  given  by  clubs  and  individ¬ 
uals  the  whole  day  costs  each  child 
only  $1.50  plus  food. 

The  youngsters  get  two  hours  of 
instruction  in  the  morning  and  an 
afternoon  of  free  skiing.  On  the 
final  day  of  the  course  the  kids  also 
get  a  free  feed. 

Thorough  knowledge  is  stressed 
as  a  means  to  the  enjoyment  of 
controlled,  .safe  skiing.  On  the  first 
day  the  instructors  make  a  careful 
classification  of  each  child’s  ability. 
Each  is  given  a  colored  shoulder 
patch  which  indicates  his  degree  of 
skill.  All  classifications  are  usually 
completed  by  the  second  week. 

The  first  four  groups  are  the 
novices.  According  to  his  level  of 
proficiency,  the  child  is  given  a 
black,  white,  brown  or  red  patch. 
Five  more  groups  requiring  greater 
degrees  of  skill  and  a  jumping 
classification  for  advanced  skiers 
rate  different  colored  patches.  As 
the  skier  progresses  he  is  awarded 
a  new  shoulder  patch. 

A  classification  record  for  each 
student  is  kept  on  a  card  as  a  basis 
for  awarding  shoulder  patches.  In¬ 
structors  are  cautioned  not  to  be 
too  lenient  in  awarding  new  patches 
but  to  develop  in  each  child  the  in¬ 
centive  to  strive  for  the  next  higher 
classification. 

Instructors  are  recruited  among 
college  students  and  other  young 
skiers  who  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
teach  in  the  program.  Not  only  do 
they  teach  others  but  in  the  process 
they  increase  their  own  knowledge 
and  skill. 

To  ensure  a  uniform  method  of 
instruction,  the  instructors  are  or¬ 
ganized  early  in  the  season  and 
given  teaching  tips  that  will  guide 
them  in  conducting  the  classes,  in 
judging  their  pupils  and  in  award¬ 
ing  classification  patches  according 
to  consistent  standard. 


According  to  Boron  Robespierre  von 
Glockenspiel,  sole  member  of  the 
Olympic  Ski  Team  of  the  Principality 
of  FIgIgratz  in  the  Transpotamian 
Massif,  "SUGARBUSH  WALLET, 
Wermont  ist  wunderschon  fur  veek- 
^endts  und  wacations  on  account  der 
jfr  so  nize  vein,  vimmen  and  vinter- 
schports!"  The  Baron  is  here  to  choose 
a  site  for  his  country's  next  Olympic 
Games,  and  happily  his  choice  has 
fallen  on  Sugarbush  Valley.  And  why 
not,  indeed?  What  other  ski  resort 
can  boast  the  world's  longest  gondola 
lift,  16  trails  (graduated  from  easy  to 
blood-curdling),  a  double  chair-lift, 
two  open  slopes,  a  bar,  a  T-Bar,  two 
restaurants,  a  resident  Giant  Schnauz- 
er,  a  Sig  Buchmayr  Ski-Shop,  topnotch 
Austrian  instructors,  the  most  beauti¬ 
fully  stretch-pantsed  backsides  this 
side  of  the  Piz  Nair,  excellent  and 
multifarious  accommodations  and 
after-ski  entertainment  of  the  highest 
calibre?  Compelling  enough?  Any¬ 
way,  The  Baron  says  in  the  dulcet  ac¬ 
cents  of  FIgIgratz,  "Wedel  you  Ski  bei 
Sugarbush  Walley,"  to  which,  having 
learned  the  lingo,  we  add  "Come  wisit 
us.  Ve  make  you  wery  velcome!" 


SUGARBUSH 


GONDOLA 
TRAMWAY 
DOUBLE  CHAIRLIFT 
RESTAURANTS  —  LODGES 
PRACTICE  AREA  — T-BAR 


VALLEY 


WARREN 


VERMONT 


For  further  information 

Write  to  Jock  Murphy,  Manager 

Or  coll  Woitsfield  50. 


In  the  Green  Mountain  Notional  Forest 


1^ 


Almost  as 
thrilling  / 


as  winter  / 
skiing.,. 
Silhouette/ 
sailing 


•  Cabin  sleeps  2  comfortably. 
Overall  17'8". 


•  Trailer  takes  it  anywhere, 
e  Speedy,  spacious,  luxurious 


LHOUEHE  MARK  S 
M987 


Only 

$47.50 


oIbo  ovoiloblo  with 
inbocwd  motor 


per  moe 


I  SILHOUEHE  MARINE,  LTD. 

}  150  Spring  St., N.Y.12,N.Y..  Dept.  IN 


Send  25c  no  stamps)  for  24 
page  Illustrated  brochure 
"Silhouette  Sailing". 


Name- 


Addraat- 


Cily- 


.  Zona _ Stata- 
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„ever  see-o  tree 

as  lovely  os  0  . .  • 


THE  LATEST 
ON  BINDING 
PLACEMENT 


/L 


,1^ 

i  fc 


World’s  largest  seller!  Beautifully  designed  (by 
a  skier)  and  sturdily  constructed  to  add  years  of 
life  to  your  new  boots  or  straighten  out  even  the 
most  neglected  old  ones.  Will  fit  any  boot  and  over 
any  safety  binding  attachment.  Simple  to  operate— 
no  tools  required.  The  improved  thriftee— $3.95. 
NEW  THIS  YEAR-The  Golden  Ski  Boot  Tree- $2.95! 

Send  ior  FREE  brochure  “D" 

BARRECRAFTERS  169  Franklin  Avenue.  Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y 


MOUNTAIN. 

(t  I 


LODGE 


Always  the  peak  of  skiing  Mrfectioo! 
Bmne  Mountain’s  breathtaking  slopes 
reflect  our  years  of  leadership  in  snow 
grooming  techniques. 

Unmatched  luxury!  125  beautifully 
appointed  rooms  with  private  baths, 
including  an  expansive  new  wing. 
Fine  service;  surprisingly  moderate. 

Mid-America’s  most  complete  and 
exciting  resort!  'Three  dining  rooms, 
heated  swimming  pool,  lounges,  ski 
shops,  boutique. 

CHAailS  MOU.  MANAOIB 

BOYNE  FALLR,  MICH. 

PHONf  M 


IN  THE  LAURENTIANS 


40  miles  north  of  Montreal. 

5  T-BARS  •  2  J-BARS 
7  ROPES  •  7  HOTELS 

For  brochure  write  ST.  SAUVEUR 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


YES 

we  have 


CRELIN'S  SPORT  SHOP 

491  Valley  St.,  Maplewood,  N.J. 


by  Freeman  W,  Frost 

Do  you  know  exactly  where  to 
place  the  bindings  on  your  skis? 
This  is  a  subject  that  some  people 
argue  about  until  blue  in  the  face; 
and,  then,  nobody  is  really  influ¬ 
enced. 

Unfortunately,  bindings  are 
sometimes  put  on  to  the  detriment 
of  the  skier.  His  skiing  suffers,  and  ' 
the  skier  blames  himself  and  his 
skis  for  not  performing  the  way 
they  should. 

Four  years  ago  SKI  magazine 
published  a  formula  derived  from 
Emile  Allais’  experimentations, 
which  was:  “For  a  seven-foot  ski 
mount  the  front  edge  of  the  toe- 
iron  sides  forty  inches  ‘  from  the 
tail  of  the  ski.  For  every  inch  of 
change  in  ski  length,  move  the 
binding  one-half  inch.”  This  was  a 
very  satisfactory  formula,  but  now 
we  find  a  general  desire  to  be  a 
little  farther  forward. 

Many  present-day  manufacturers 
of  “release”  toe  pieces  (a  binding 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  skiers 
we  see)  recommend  various  place¬ 
ments.  One  manufacturer  suggests 
placing  the  toe  of  the  boot  any¬ 
where  from  the  middle  of  the  ski 
to  two  centimeters  (three-quarters 
of  an  inch)  behind  the  middle;  an¬ 
other,  one  inch  ahead;  and  still 
another,  anywhere  from  one  and 
one-half  inches  ahead  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  behind — a  bewilder¬ 
ing  variety  of  opinions. 

For  recreational  and  slalom  ski¬ 
ers,  a  well-known  binding  company 
recommends  using  the  half-way 
point,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
back  for  downhill  racers.  This  com¬ 
pany  states  that  only  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  top  world  skiers  could 
go  farther  than  one  inch  back  of 
the  half-way  point  at  the  most. 
This,  in  part,  is  similar  to  Marker’s 
suggestion  which  we  have  found  to 
be  very  successful  for  the  average 
skier.  Specifically,  for  special  down¬ 
hill  racers  and  the  bulk  of  skiers 
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who  use  a  ski  of  normal  tension, 
take  the  straight-line-length  of  the 
ski.  divide  in  half  and  place  the  toe 
of  the  boot  one-half  centimeter 
(three-sixteenths  of  an  inch)  back 
of  this  point.  On  slalom  skis,  where 
the  front  part  is  stiffer  and  the  rear 
more  flexible,  and  on  stiffer  combi¬ 
nation  skis  used  on  hard  packed 
snow,  move  the  toe  one  centimeter 
(three-eighths  of  an  inch)  forward. 

This  suggestion  applies  to  boots 
from  size  five  to  nine  and  one-half. 
For  smaller  than  size  five  boots 
move  one-half  centimeter  (three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch)  back,  and 
for  boot  sizes  over  nine  and  one- 
half,  move  one-half  centimeter  for¬ 
ward.  A  variation  of  a  half-inch 
from  this  formula  appears  to  us  to 
be  too  much  for  the  better  inter¬ 
mediate  to  expert  skier. 

Less  specifically,  the  center  of 
the  ski  is  a  good  general  location 
for  the  average  intermediate  and 
beginner  skier.  If  this  does  not 
work,  the  chances  are  that  the  ski 
selected  is  not  suitable  for  the 
owner.  The  inexperienced  buyer  is 
cautioned  against  purchasing  a  ski 
simply  because  it  is  a  good  buy  and 
looks  pretty.  We  have  talked  many 
an  uninformed  girl  out  of  buying  a 
pair  of  skis  even  though  they  were 
the  right  length  and  matched  her 
stretch  pants,  but  were  not  the 
right  flexibility. 

To  deviate  from  rules  is,  however, 
sometimes  advantageous.  One  cus¬ 
tomer  last  year  was  a  short  girl  w’ho 
took  a  six-foot  ski  but  wore  size 
nine  and  one-half  boots.  By  placing 
the  toe  of  her  boot  on  the  center 
point  of  the  ski,  she  would  have 
only  about  two  feet  of  the  ski  back 
of  her  foot  and  three  feet  in  front. 

Being  simply  an  occasional  skier 
with  no  claim  to  proficiency,  the 
girl  agreed  to  a  toepiece  location 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  farther 
ahead  than  usual.  Her  old  .skis  had 
the  binding  placed  so  the  boot  was 
one-half  inch  back  of  the  center  of 
the  ski.  thus  making  a  change  of 
one  and  one-fourth  inche.s. 

On  subsequent  return  trips  to  our 
ski  .shop  she  remarked  that  she  was 
really  enthusiastic  about  skiing  for 
the  first  time — everything  seemed 
so  much  easier  than  it  ever  had  be¬ 
fore. 

Now,  hold  on  to  your  hats  and 
concentrate  on  this.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  we  are  trying  a  some- 
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for  folder  and  information  please  write  to: 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  HANOVER  N.H. 

in  Canada  please  contact: 

CANADIAN  A.  B.  C  COMPANY,  LTD.,  iil  PORT  ROYAL  AVENUE  W,  MONTREAL  It,  P.  Q. 


I^'^Fake  a  ski  \ 
vacation! 

Write  for  colorful 
new  folder: 

WINTER  PARR 
INfORRIATION  BUREAU 
•OX  sss 

WINTER  PARR.COIORADO 


Binding  position 


IT'S 


TENSION 


Caoe/ted 


The  newest  advance 
in  ski  boot  laces. 
Now  for  your  skiing  comfort — 
only  lace  boots  once  o  day.  Framm 
Laces  will  hold  for  desired  tension 
on  eoch  set  of  hooks. 

In  beoutiful  stretch  colors — 
Red,  White,  Blue,  Black  and  Yellow. 
Packed  in  a  clear  plastic  box. 


$|50 


MANUFACTURED  BY: 


NTsff  rROMM  COUP. 


GIEN  COVE.  N.  Y. 


Visit  Us  For  Friendly,  Experienced 
Service  When  In  The  Berkshires 

★  WELL-FITTED,  reasonable  SKI  RENTALS, 
ftentolt  moy  be  oppMed  to  purchase 
ot  any  time. 

ir  Latest  up-to-date  SNOW  REPORTS 
24  hour  service  coll  HI  5-4138 
"k  Generous  TRADE-INS  on  skis  and 
boots  for  adults  or  younssters. 
k  TRY-BEFORE-YOU-BUY  plan  on  better 
skis.  Ski  on  them  before  you  poy  for 
them! 

★  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  or 
teom  OUTFITTING  o  specialty.  Speciol 
sovings  to  teoms. 


SRI  DEN 


WENDELL  HOTEL  BUILDING 
Branch  at  Bousquet's  Ski  Area 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

FeatuiitiK  a  wide  variety  of  the  best  known 
skis,  bindings  and  racing  equipment.  Mail 
orders  invited.  We  pay  postage. 

Authorized  HE.4D  and  H.4BT  Skis  dealer. 


GREAT 


ANGLE 


From  Our  IntematiOlKl  Sports  Foshion  Collection: 
“POMPADOUR”—  For  nippy  weather,  an  elegant 
aristocrat  of  honey-hued  "Verel”  accented  by 
foxtail  trim  around  the  hood-wispy  light  and 
soft,  but  water  repellent  and  built  for  hard 
wear  and  climate.  Full  zipper  closing,  twill  lined. 
Ladies'  S.  M.  L-$94.50  pp.  Men's  S.  M,  L-(with- 
out  fox  trim)  $99.50  pp. 

Send  for  "Naturally  Norse  House”, 
free  illustrated  mail  order  suggestions 

NORSE  HOUSE 

57  West  46th  Street  •  New  York  36.  N.  Y, 
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what  revolutionary  idea  of  one  of 
our  customers.  We  are  raising  hisj 
bindings  on  top  of  his  skis  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  with  pieces  of  ply. 
wood  and  moving  them  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  outer  edge  of  the  ski.  This  ig 
to  keep  the  outer  edge  of  the  boot 
soles  from  catching  in  the  snow  on 
steep  terrain  or  crests  of  moguls, 
and  the  inner  sides  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  each  other. 


M 


JACKSON  VILLAGE,  N.  H. 


This  interference  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Bindings  of  the  release 
type  help  in  this  case  because  of 
their  lack  of  overhang  on  skis.  With 
this  binding  placement,  the  inside 
of  the  skies  have  a  “three-point  con¬ 
tact”  at  all  times — tips,  inner  sides 
at  the  boots  and  tails  of  skis — 
thereby  affording  tremendous  sta¬ 
bility,  especially  as  one  ski  ad¬ 
vances  slightly  past  the  other  when 
the  skier  changes  direction. 

The  skier  can  now  show  dramatic 
steadiness  and  smoothness  in  all 
phases  of  any  turn,  since  the  skis 
are  not  forced  to  separate  in  order 
to  allow  the  boots  to  pass  each  other 
while  one  or  the  other  ski  advances 
(most  noticeable  in  wedeln).  Of 
course,  a  small  narrow  boot  would 
not  pose  this  problem,  as  it  would 
not  overhang  the  ski  anyway. 

He  believes  also,  that  a  hoot 
should  “toe  out”  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  its  placement  on  the  ski.  In 
other  words,  it  should  not  be  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  running  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  common  for  the  tails  of 
the  skis  to  tend  to  .skid  downward 
on  a  traverse  when  going  over  hard 
packed  snow  or  ice.  Since  control  is 
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(from  the  inside  edge  of  the  downhill 
ski.  great  pressure  must  be  exerted 
on  that  edge.  It  is  anatomically 
much  easier  to  increase  the  biting 
power  of  this  edge  if  the  boot  is 
facing  out.  To  prove  this  to  your¬ 
self,  stand  on  the  floor  with  your 
toes  turned  in,  then  attempt  to  edge 
iihe  left  foot  inward  and  press  down 
as  if  it  were  inside  edge  of  the 
downhill  ski.  Now  turn  them  out  and 

Ido  the  same  thing.  See  how  much 
more  leverage  is  possible  with  the 
latter  position  ?  Makes  sense,  doesn’t 


it? 


This  is  a  rare  case  and  a  pro¬ 
cedure  I  would  not  recommend  to 
most  skiers.  A  few  extra  holes  in 
the  foot  plate  of  the  ski,  however, 
will  never  hurt  it,  and  a  little  ex¬ 
perimenting  might  make  for  con¬ 
siderably  more  enjoyment  from 
your  skiing. 


As  I  Ski  It 

(continued  from  page  U7) 
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to  change  directions  very  quickly. 
If  you  use  some  backward  pressure 
and  release  your  edges  .slightly  you 
can  start  the  fronts  of  your  skis 
into  the  turns  in  a  real  hurry,  espe- 
\  cially  if  you  use  a  twisting  motion 
of  the  legs  and  body  to  help  the 
forces  of  friction  and  gravity  to  do 
the  job. 

“And  here  is  another  example. 
When  you  ski  in  really  deep  powder 
snow,  you  must  try  to  make  your 
skis  plane  upward  to  keep  the  tips 
near  the  surface,  .somewhat  like  a 
water  skier  does  with  his  skis.  To 
do  this  you  must  apply  backward 
pressure.  You  cannot  lean  forward, 
or  your  .skis  will  drive  down  and 
cau.se  you  to  fall  constantly.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  pull  your  turn  off 
the  fall  line,  in  other  words,  to  fin¬ 
ish  your  turn  you  must  ...” 

Pogo  interrupted.  “.  .  .  You  mu.st 
release  your  edges  a  great  deal  .so 
that  the  tails  of  the  skis  will  slide 
around.  Is  that  it?” 

“You’re  so  right.”  And  you’re  the 
man  who  just  a  while  ago  wanted 
to  ski  with  your  weight  forward 
aU  the  time.” 

“I’ve  learned  my  lesson,”  says 
Pogo.  “And  I’m  sure  glad  that 
you’re  writing  these  things  down 
for  me.  Now  I  understand  what 
you  are  talking  about,  but  I  might 
easily  forget  if  I  didn’t  have  the 
facts  to  review  once  in  a  while.” 


DEEP  POWDER 

ALL 

SUMMER  LORD 


Because  the  seasons  are  reversed,  yon  .ski  from  June 
through  September  in  South  America— and  Panagra 
will  offer  DC-8  Jet  service. 

•  Ski  in  the  Chilean  Andes  on  some  of  the  world’s  most 
exciting  rnns— so  easy  to  reach  by  jet. 

•  Special  ski  fare,  $420  round  trip  Miami  to  Santiago, 
gateway  to  Portillo.  Farellones  and  La  Parva. 

•  .\ttracti\  ely  priced  ski  tours  tailored  to  your  time  and 
wishes.  Excellent  facilities  include  tows,  chair  lifts, 
expert  instructors. 

•  Free  trips  for  organizers.  One  passenger  free  for  every 
15  persons  in  bona  fide  group.  Charters. 


For  more  information  about  ski  areas  and  detail  of  tours, 
write  Mr.  Paul  McQuade,  Ski  Desk,  Department  10, 
Panagra,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  or  contact 
x  our  nearest  Pan  American  office. 


WORL.O'8  FRieNDLIEST  AIRLINE 


lower  for  children. 

Ski  Shop,  Canteen,  Day  Nursery 


DOUCETTE'S  JACKSON  SKI  SCHOOL 
NEW  skating  rink  and  school 
Excellent  accommodations  nearby 


JACKSON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A  truly  complete  ski  shop  carry¬ 
ing  only  the  finest  equipment 
and  clothing  for  the  beginner 
and  expert.  A  shop  offering  per¬ 
sonal  and  unhurried  attention 
to  the  individual  needs  of  each 
skier.  Experienced  repair  depart¬ 
ment,  plus  rentals  featuring 
Head  skis  and  double  boots. 

Open  7  days  a  week 

JACKSON, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

* 

Alpine  Teams  Named 

The  names  of  the  men’s  and  wom- 
■  en’s  alpine  teams  were  announced 
f  shortly  before  the  teams  departed  for 
their  European  training  session. 

On  the  men’s  team  are  Tom  Cor¬ 
coran,  Chuck  Ferries,  Dave  Gorsuch, 
Max  Marolt,  Marv  Melville,  Frank 
Brown,  Gordon  Eaton  and  Jim  Bar¬ 
rier. 

On  the  women’s  team  are  Penny 
Pitou,  Betsy  Snite,  Beverly  Anderson, 
Linda  Meyers,  Joan  Hannah  and 
Renie  Cox. 

The  team  left  for  Europe  Jan.  8  via 
Pan-American  and  went  to  Kitzbuehl 
where  they  were  scheduled  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Hahnenkamm  races  Jan. 
16-18.  They  were  also  slated  to  race 
in  the  Coupe  Emile  Allais  in  Megeve 
Jan.  23  and  24. 

The  team  may  participate  in  one 
other  major  race  before  returning  to 
the  United  States  and  Squaw  Valley 
Feb.  8. 

East  Germans  Protest 

When  the  West  German  Ski  Associ¬ 
ation  announced  that  it  would  not  fly  r 
the  flags  of  competing  countries  at  the  | 
jumping  competitions  at  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen  and  Oberstdorf,  East 
Germany,  Russia  and  Czechoslavakia 
withdrew  their  competitors. 

◄  The  Canadian  Rockies  near 
Lake  Louise  are  perfect  for 
reflecting  on  the  grandeur  of 
nature  and  skiing  as  well. 


BRANPLEY  LIFTS  •  SWITZERLAND 


Inquire:  | 

FRED  A.  PICARD  | 

U.S.  Representative 
P.O.  Box  244  •  Sun  Volley,  Idaho 


Skiing  Less  Dangerous 

Skiing  is  less  dangerous  than  foot¬ 
ball  or  boxing,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  January  issue  of  Today’s 
Health,  published  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  number  of  ski  injuries  has 
risen  sharply,  says  the  article,  but 
not  out  of  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
the  number  of  skiers.  Risks  have  been 
reduced  by  safer  slopes,  better  in¬ 
struction  and  improved  equipment. 


Italian  Monument 
Honors  Ski  Troops 

A  300-pound  slab  of  polished  gran¬ 
ite,  flown  from  a  World  War  II  bat¬ 
tlefield  in  the  Italian  Apennines  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  from  the  Italian 
government,  is  on  its  way  to  White- 
face  Mountain  in  the  Adirondacks.  It 
commemorates  the  help  given  by  the 
10th  Mountain  Infantry  Division, 
United  States  Army,  in  liberating 
Italy  from  German  occupation.  The 
ski  center  is  dedicated  to  thousands 
of  members  of  the  division  who  en¬ 
listed  from  New  York  State. 


BRANDLEY  LIFTS  •  SWITZERLAND 


See  2  new  T-Bars 
Squaw  Valley  Region 

• 

More  Happy  Passengers 
Per  Hour  on 
Brandley  T-Bars 

• 

Patented  Shockproof  Systems 

G 

Double  Chairlifts 

Phone: 

FRED  A.  PICARD 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
Tel.  3311  or  4561 


The  memorial  stone  was  chiseled 
from  a  cliff  on  Mt.  Belvedere,  north¬ 
west  of  Florence,  where  the  division 
fought  one  of  its  greatest  battles  be¬ 
fore  shattering  the  German  lines  and 
spearheading  an  American  pursuit 
that  ended  with  surrender  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  It  was  flown  to  Idle- 
wild  Airport  by  Alitalia,  the  Italian 
airline.  John  H.  Weaver,  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  10th  Mountain  Division 
and  now  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  10th  Mountain  Division  Alumni 
Association,  received  the  stone. 


BRANDLEY  LIFTS  •  SWITZERLAND 


See  The  2  New 
Brandley  T-Bar  Lifts 
in  the 

Squaw  Valley  Area 

• 

See  the  Brandley  Ski  Lifts 
in  Switzerland 
and  all  over  Europe 

• 

Regional  Sales  Agents: 

CALIFORNIA 
Tibor  Eckstein,  Oakland 

WASHINGTON,  OREGON 
Dick  Ferguson,  Pasco,  Wn. 
WEST  CANADA 

Dave  Mathews,  Vancouver,  B.  C* 
UTAH 

Adrien  Segil,  Salt  Lake  City 
EASTERN  STATES 
Walter  Prager,  Norwich,  Vt. 

If  interested  in  Regional  Agency 
Write: 

FRED  A.  PICARD 
P.O.  Box  244 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
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SI/&/IRC  OAf 


Become  one  of  America  s  best-refreshed 
people  this  year!  It's  easy  .  .  make 
this  your  Oregon  vacation  summer. 
Here,  in  a  single  air-conditioned  vaco- 
tion  package,  is  everything  to  make 
you  rested  and  refreshed,  relaxed  and 
rejuvenated  Plan  to  live  for  t>iVo  weeks 
in  Oregon  this  summer ! 


Far  Better 
Waterproofing 

IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND 


Because  of  snow  atop  Little  White- 
face,  elevation  3,660  feet,  where  the 
slab  is  to  be  set  in  the  summit  rock, 
installation  and  formal  dedication  will 
take  place  next  May  after  the  end  of 
the  skiing  season. 

Whiteface  was  conceived,  created 
and  is  now  managed  by  men  who 
served  with  the  so-called  “ski  troops.” 
The  constitutional  amendment  per¬ 
mitting  its  construction  in  the  Forest 
Preserve  was  written  by  Hal  Burton, 
later  a  captain  in  the  division  and 
now  a  commissioner  of  the  Whiteface 
Mountain  Authority.  The  first  design 
studies  were  made  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department  by  Robert  W.  St. 
Louis,  of  Albany,  killed  in  action. 
Arthur  G.  Draper,  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  served  in  combat  with  the  86th 
Mountain  Infantry  Regiment. 


PROVED  IN  ANTARCTICA 

The  commander  of  the  Australian 
Antarctic  Expedition,  1933,  says: 
“We  have  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  this  waterproof  polish.” 
THE  DIFFERENCE!  Kiwi  Wet- 
Pruf  is  greaseless— it  never  over¬ 
softens,  never  stretches.  Shines  and 
conditions  as  it  waterproofs.  For  all 
footwear,  all  leather  except  suede, 
buck.  Brown,  Black,  Neutral  or  As¬ 
sorted  shades. 

If  not  available  at  your  favorite  shop, 
send  S0<  for  one 
tin  —  postage  paid. 
/  Polish  Co. 

\  Pottstown,  Penn. 


It*s  SO  much  more  fun  .  .  .  . 
skiing  the  new  Sugarloaf — 
snuggled  in  the  heart  of  Maine’s 
deep-snow  belt  .  .  .  new  trail, 
new  slope,  new  lift,  new  lodge 
.  .  .  and  so  easy  to  reach  .  .  . 
B  miles  of  trails  for  all  the 
family,  from  novice  to  expert, 
served  by  3  T-Bars  spanning 
over  8,000  feet  .  .  .  5-day  ski 
package  —  lessons,  lodging  — 
$47.50  up. 

FOR  PICTURE  FOLDER  WRITE 
BOX  2 


Pravda  to  Direct 
School  at  Inyo 

Christian  Pravda,  1954  FIS  cham¬ 
pion  and  international  racer,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Inyo  Basin  ski 
school.  Developers  of  Inyo  Basin  are 
still  waiting  for  permission  from  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  to  install  lifts  in 
the  basin.  At  present  only  a  small  area 
is  served  by  rope  tows. 

At  nearby  Snow  Summit  an  unusu¬ 
ally  early  snow  storm  left  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches  of  snow  on  the  area, 
making  skiing  possible  from  Oct.  29 
through  Nov.  10.  Some  skiers  couldn’t 
believe  the  news  and  turned  up  with¬ 
out  skis.  Rentals  boomed  as  a  result. 


KIWI 

(KEE-WEE) 

wer-pRUf 


Skiers  say 


Saska  Moves  to 
New  Quarters 

Saska  Ski  Equipment  Co.  has 
moved  to  new  quarters  at  12436  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 
The  new  location  will  give  the  com¬ 
pany  four  times  as  much  space  for 
offices  and  warehouse. 

Ernesto  J.  Saska,  president  of  the 
company,  has  announced  the  donation 
of  fifty  pairs  of  Kncissl  skis,  twenty- 
five  pairs  of  Strolz  boots  and  fifty 
pairs  of  Marker  bindings  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  ski  team. 


YjUffHi  he  who  waits  in  lift 

iMf  day  ... . 
IJ»  'adojs  aq)  uo  UMop 
apisdn  spuei  jaaau 

And  he  doesn’t  get  to  ski 
very  often,  either. 

Maine  ski  areas 
are  one  jump 1  rtL, 
ahead  of  the 
crowds  as  they  expand  their 
facilities  to  meet 
the  growing  de- 
mand  of  skiers 
who  have  found 
Maine  snows  to  be  the  most 
dependable  in  the  eastern  ski 
beit.  Easy  to  reach  via  super¬ 
highways,  too. 

■MWfWM  W*  kavt  a 
maHaM  rm  map,  a  m  gKSi 
■lilSfli  (ki  gaMa  ana  IM  CfiSf 
aecammada- 
tiaa  baaklat  tkat  will  kalp 
yaa  plan  yaar  trip  ta  Maint. 

Write: 

Melee  Winter  Vecetions, 

1503  Getewey  Circle,  Portland,  Maine 

Main#  Department  of 


Plans  for  an  integrated  ski  develop¬ 
ment  for  Williams  College  at  Wil- 
liamstown.  Mass.,  are  under  way.  The 
area  will  be  on  Berlin  Mt.,  about  four 
miles  from  the  college  campus.  Berlin 
Mt.  has  a  base  elevation  of  1,500  feet 
and  rises  1,300  feet.  Its  northern  ex¬ 
posure  ensures  better  snow  conditions. 

The  area  will  include  a  slalom  course 
2,000  feet  long  with  a  vertical  drop 
of  800  feet  and  a  downhill  trail  just 
under  a  mile  long  with  a  1,300-foot 
drop.  There  will  also  be  two  ski  jumps. 
The  area  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  1960.  Previously  ski  events  at  Wil¬ 
liams  have  been  held  in  three  widely 
separated  locations. 


Travwl  Informotion,  Room  260  I  $ond  mo  fro# 
Highway  Dopt.,  Solom,  Oregon  |  tnfonnotion . , 


Nome. 


Address 


Economic  Devoiopment 
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Ski  Films  Available 

From  footage  taken  at  the  North 
American  championships  last  winter 
at  Squaw  Valley,  photographer  Frank¬ 
lin  Clay  has  assembled  a  six-minute 
training  film  on  16mm  black  and  white 
film. 

Designed  specifically  for  training 
purposes,  the  movie  concentrates  on 
the  style  of  the  world’s  best  jumpers 
who  assembled  at  Squaw  Valley.  Each 
jumper  is  shown  in  takeoff,  flight  and 
landing.  Sequences  of  local  jumpers 
can  be  spliced  to  the  film  for  compari¬ 
son  with  the  style  of  the  champions. 

The  film  may  be  obtained  for  $17.50 
from  F.  Harshbarger,  7919  Roseland 
Drive,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

*  « 

A  new  twelve-minute  ski  movie, 
“Swiss  Ski  Symphony,”  is  available 
from  Swiss  National  Tourist  Offices. 
The  film  shows  downhill  races,  cross 
country  skiing  and  jumping  in  Switz¬ 
erland.  It  is  available  to  clubs  and 
groups  from  the  offices  at  10  West  49th 
St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y.,  and  661 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

^  * 

For  ski  patrols  and  clubs  an  ex¬ 
cellent  16mm  color  movie  with  sound 
titled,  “The  Ski  Patrol  in  Action,”  has 
been  made  by  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  College  of  Medicine  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Northeast  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Mt.  Mansfield  Ski 
Patrol. 

The  film  deals  with  the  proper  han¬ 
dling  of  ski  injuries  by  the  ski  patrol 
and  runs  for  twenty  minutes.  It  is 
available  from  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  College  of  Medicine,  Photogra¬ 
phy  Department,  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

*  «  « 

“This  Is  Wildcat!”  a  twenty-two 
minute  color  sound  movie  is  now  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  from  Modern 
Talking  Picture  Service,  3  East  54th 
St.,  New  York  22.  N.Y,  The  film  shows 
champion  skiers  on  the  scenic  slopes 
of  Wildcat  Mt.,  in  New  Hampshire. 

New  Area  for  Conn. 

Sharon  Mt.  Ski  Area  has  been 
opened  at  Sharon,  Conn.  Four  tows 
with  a  combined  length  of  5,000  feet 
will  service  the  twenty-five  acres  of 
slopes.  There  are  also  several  trails 
with  grades  up  to  thirty-five  degrees. 
Pres.  David  L.  Browne  claims  the 
largest  snow  making  installation  in 
Connecticut. 

Facilities  include  a  lodge,  snack  bar 
and  ski  shop  with  repair  and  rental 
departments.  There  is  also  a  ski  school 
with  qualified  instructors.  The  area  is 
on  Route  4  at  Sharon. 

Buena  Vista  Expands 

Buena  Vista  Ski  Area  near  Bemidji, 
Minn.,  has  lengthened  its  slopes  about 
300  feet  and  increased  the  vertical 


SKI  THE  ALPS 

where  the  snow  is  best... 

FLY  ^ILUFTHANSA 

where  the  service  is  superb... 


17  day  all-expense  Lufthansa  Ski  Tours — 
including  6  full  days  of  skiing  at  each  of  2 
famous  resorts — as  low  as  $673.20  from 
New  York  via  Zurich.  Car  rental  plan,  too. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SKI  FOLDER 


LUFTHANSA  GERALAN  AIRLINES,  0«pl.  SK  I 
555  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  (nformotion-pocked  Ski  Folder 
right  away. 


STREET. 
CITY _ 


MY  TRAVEL  AGENT  IS. 


MEWt  IMRItOVKO 
KA  AGO  MKI  RACK 
I  For  Buropaan  Sparta  Convartiblaa 
MOW  ADJUSTABLE! 

Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  •'¥" 

BARRECRAFTER8,  INC. 

169  Franklin  Avenue,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


30  Years  of  Skiing  at 

NORTH  CREEK 


Favorilt  of 
two  gonorotions 
of  sti.ri 


Facilities  include-. 
3,200  ft  T  Bar  lift,  2  rope  tows,  newly 
graded  trails,  50  acres  of  open  slopes. 
Reasonable  rates. 

Far  Information  and  Ski  Reports 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Bex  43S 
Nerth  Creek,  N.  Y.  Tel.  25(5 
In  New  York,  coll  Endicolt  2-6721 


WITH 


^coHcufuma*!, 

SPECIAL  3-DAY 
WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY 
ALL-EXPENSE  SKI  TRIPS 

To  Mount  Snow,  Bromloy,  Alpino 
Moodows  and  SfMculator.  $54.50  B  $56.50 

SCANDINAVIAN 

SKI^SHOP 

45  East  59th  St.  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
TE  8-5665-5619 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


come. 


ANtii&lWAYS 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR 
SAFETY  STRAPS 


ABOLDS 

CIDB 


AttcHthH 


Ski  Lodge  Owners 


Site  of  the  196<)  Winter  Olympics,  Squaw 
Valley  offers  you  superior  accommodations 
...  6  giant  lifts  .  .  .  alpine  skiing  .  .  . 
world  famed  ski  .school.  This  year,  ski 
the  international  Olympic  choice.  Write 
for  reservations  or  illustrated  folder. 

SOUAW  VALLEY  •  DEPT.  I  •  TAHOE  CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


Sailer  Popular 

Not  even  Marilyn  Monroe  attracted 
as  much  attention  as  Toni  Sailer  drew 
during  his  stay  in  Japan  to  make  two 
movies.  The  retired  Austrian  Olympic 
star  was  mobbed  by  fans,  newspaper 
men  and  broadcasting  companies. 


Warner  to  Belknap 

Warren  Warner,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Smugglers’  Notch  Ski-Ways  in 
Jeffersonville,  Vt.,  has  taken  over 
management  of  the  Belknap  Mountain 
Recreation  Area  at  Gilford,  N.H. 
(continued  page  94) 


RACING 

FRONT 


Used  by  mony  of  the  world's  best  skiers. 
Gives  ultimate  control,  impossible  to  "ski 
out  of.  Use  with  any  thonq,  releose  coble 
or  standard  heel  unit  binding.  Complete  front 
unit  $8.95  ot  better  ski  shops  everywhere. 
Miller  Ski  Co.,  Orem,  Utah 
Raymond  Lanctol,  Montreal 


SKI  LODGE 

LAKE  PIACID.  N.Y. 

•  40  modern  rooms  •  tile  bolhs  •  hee  TV 
•  lounges  •  fireplaces  *  ski  rooms 

SVs  doys  of  sensotional  skiing  at  White- 
foce— Free  use  of  all  lifts,  11  ski  lessons  by 
USEASA  Certified  Instructors,  room  with  pri- 
vote  bath. 

$54.95  European  Plon. 

Free  continental  breokfast 
7-day  rates  on  request. 

For  information  write 
HOLIDAY  INN  SKI  LODGE  ' 

P.O.  Box  584,  Loke  Placid  Club,  Essex  Co.,  N.Y. 


SOUAW 

VALLEY 


drop  to  about  225  feet.  Two  open 
slopes  and  a  new  rope  tow  have  been 
added,  making  five  tows  and  nine  open 
slopes  in  all.  A  new  glass  front  chalet 
with  cafeteria,  rental  department, 
sales  shop  and  modern  restrooms  has 
also  been  built. 


Seven  Teachers  Join 
Sugarbush  School 

Seven  new  instructors  have  joined 
the  staff  of  Peter  Estin’s  ski  school 
at  Sugarbush  Valley  in  Warren,  Vt. 

Newcomers  are  Austrians  Franz 
Spiss,  Georges  Kux,  Arno  Erath  and 
Sigi  Haslwanter,  Swiss  Jacques 
Heuer,  German  Christopher  Parade 
and  Chilean  Max  Errazuriz.  Return¬ 
ing  from  last  year  are  Frank  Day, 
Luis  Schafflinger  and  Nancy  Amory. 


^  Fred  Quart jer  of  Swissair  wel¬ 
comes  a  group  of  ski  instructors 
at  New  York.  Left  to  right 
are  Quanjer,  Stowe  instructors 
Karl  Fahrner,  Rudi  Alber, 

Helmut  Falch  and  Luis  Sturm, 
and  Herbert  Schneider,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hannes  Schneider 
ski  school  at  North  Conway. 


The  MILLER  SKI  STOP 


■Wife,  daughter  and  I  are  learning 
to  ski.  For  lodging  and  instruction 
and  lift  privileges  we  will  exchange 
equal  time  abo.ard  our  35'  Yawl 
cruising  In  L.I.  Sound  next  sum¬ 
mer;  sailing  instruction  if  desired. 
Prefer  area  close  by  for  week  ends. 

Robert  Fountain,  72  Danbury  Rd., 
Wilton,  Connecticut.  PO  2-3890 


d^irror 

JCake 

Inn 


•  Fiee  ski  lessons  cioily 

•  Certified  USEASA  instruction 

•  Special  group  rotes 

•  Americon  &  Europeon  plans 

•  20  mm.  from  Whitefoce  Mt. 

•  Home  style  cooking 
Write  now  for  color  booklet 
or  roservotione-— or  coll  10Y7 


AND  PRIVATE  COTTAGES  •  Loko  Flocid,  N.Y. 


Skis  stop  themselves  instantly  auto¬ 
matically,  free  from  and  completely 
away  from  tho  skier  in  a  matter  el 
inches  on  any  hill  in  any  snow  condi¬ 
tion.  They  ore  adaptable  to  any  bool 
or  binding  (except  thongs).  They  fil 
concealed  under  the  outside  of  the  ski 
boot  and  hove  no  drag.  Impossible 
release  while  skiing.  $6.95  complete 
at  your  favorite  ski  shop  or  directly 
from  us  if  he  can’t  supply  you. 


Surrounded  by  12  of 
the  west's  leading  ski 
areas,  Reno  offers  fhc 
best  in  skiers  facili¬ 
ties  and  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Famous  for  its 
exciting  'round  the 
clock  entertainment, 
Reno  is  now  well 
known  for  its  new 
and  modern  motels 
and  hotels  where 
skiers  ore  alwoys  wel- 
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Whiteface  Special! 

Lake  Placid’s  only  7-Day  Package 

7  DAYS  7  NIGHTS  589’* 


T  E  oc 


TEL  600 

LAKE  PLACID,  N  Y. 


!M'i"ltUl|i|IM»«l  » 


SET  IN  THE  RUSTIC  HOSPITALITY 


OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS 


Conquer  New  York's  most  chollenqing  slopes  —  WHITEFACE 
Speed  down  trolls  top  skiers  rote  the  finest  in  the  East 
Expertly  maintained,  with  a  2400-foot  vertical  drop,  serviced  by  two 
double  chair  lifts 

EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  SKIER 

Ski  School  ...  an  experi¬ 
enced  staff,  directed  by 
Cal  Cantrell,  ready  to 
teach  the  beginner,  ad¬ 
vise  the  expert 
New  T'Bor  Area  .  ,  .  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the 
novice 

Ski  Shop  .  .  .  Otto  Schniebs 
offers  the  latest  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  clothing  for 
sale  or  rent 

The  Lodge  .  .  ,  your  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  comfort  and 
relaxation 


PACKAGE  PLAN 

Learn -To -Ski  Week  .  .  . 
plon  includes  all  day  lift 
tickets  .  .  along  with  1 1 
lessons  in  Cal  Cantrell's 
Ski  School  .  .  .  rates  as 
low  as  $30  .  .  .  write  for 
information 

AREA 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  finest  in  the  East  — 
at  the  price  you  want  to 
pay 

EASY  TO  GET  TO  .  .  . 
By  plane,  train,  bus  or 
auto  yva 


THE  ONLY 
SKI  CENTER 
IN  THE  EAST 
THAT  OFFERS 
EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  WINTER 
VACATION  YOU'LL 
NEVER  FORGET! 


for  furfhtr  information,  writa:  - 

WHITEFACF  MOUNTAIN  AUTHORITY,  WILNUNGTON,  NEW  YORK 


2  BIG  SKI  SHOPS 


IN  LAKE  PLACID— WHITEFACE  AREA 


The  best  of  imported  ond ! 
domestic  ski  equipment  | 

•  Bogner  •  Meggi  •  Head' 

•  Hart  •  Kncissl  •  Kaestlel 

•  Molitor  •  Strolz  •  Henke  \ 

•  Garmisch  \ 


PLAC\0 


►  THAIRE'S  SKI  SHOP 

17  Main  Si.,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

►  BILL  HOVEY’S  SKI  'N  SPORT  SHOP 

Lake  Placid  Club.  N.Y. 


#  Superior  rooms  R  meals 
Oil  ski  lessons  —  Certified  instructors 
O  Unlimited  use  of  Whiteface  lifts 
O  Fireplaces  —  Ski  shop  —  Rec  rooms 
O  SVi  day  Plan  at  $75.95 
(Excluding  holidays) 
esoups  .  .  .  ASK 

roe  SPECIAL  SATES  .^weiTE  roe  iookle' 


Stay  at  the  CHALET 
when  you  ski  Whiteloce 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  S  ' 
or  phone  Lake  Placid  900 


Wilmineon.  N.Y. 

The  itopular  inn  only  two  miles  from 
chairlifts.  Now  ftreatly  enlariced  with  new 
Bavarian  Room.  Deluxe  accommodations 
with  balconies.  Same  wonderful  food  and 
beverases.  Carl  and  Bertha  SteinholT. 
Chef-Owners.  'Tel.  Wl  6-2901. 


TIROLERLAND 


JAY.  N.Y.  ON  RTE.  9N 

HolfwoY  between  Loke  Plocid  and  Ausable  Cbosm. 

A  NevY  25  Rooni-25  Bath  Tirolean  Lodge 
only  10  minutes  from  Whiteface.  Genuine 
Tirolean  atmosphere  with  outhentic  Vien¬ 
nese  cuisine.  New  recreation  room  for  after 
ski  fun.  *2  Fireplaces.  New  cocktail  lounge. 
Individual  thermostat  controlled  hot  water 
heot.  The  most  for  your  money.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  AAA.  Phone  Wilmington,  N.Y. 
Wilson  6-2690  for  rotes. 


KEEGAN'S  WHITE  BROOK  MOTEL  AND  SKI 
LODGE — 3  minutes  from  Whiteface  chair  lift. 
Route  86.  18  looms,  18  boths.  Resfaurant  and 
cocktail  lounge  on  premises.  American  Plon 
from  $5.75  per  person,  2  delicious  meals  daily. 
European  Plan  from  $3.00  per  person.  Wilson 
6-2366.  Ruth  ond  Thomas  F.  Keegan,  owner 
monagers. 


KEfNK,  N.Y. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE— Overlooks  high  peaks. 
Cap.  24,  family  style  meols.  fireplaces,  pine- 
ponelled  rooms.  Splendid  ski  touring.  Whitefoce 


i 
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'  Again  for  the  4th  consecutive  Olympic  Games  Faski 
has  been  selected  by  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  to  be  used  by  members  of  the  Ski  Team. 
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Lawson  at  Labrador 

Neil  H.  Lawson,  a  former  University 
of  Vermont  skier,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  Labrador  Ski  Area  ski 
school  at  Truxton,  N.Y.  Classes  are 
available  for  groups  and  individuals 
at  the  area  on  weekends  and  by  ap¬ 
pointment  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings. 
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I  Internationally  famous 
I  World's  finest  ski  wax 
■  Superb  for  racing  and 
8-m-o-o-t-h  pleasure  skiing 
Perfect  for  all  ski  bottoms 


Colorado  Ski  Manual 

Copies  of  the  1959-60  manual  of 
Colorado  ski  and  winter  sports  in¬ 
formation  is  now  available.  The  thirty- 
two  page  booklet  contains  detailed  in- 
formation  about  fourteen  major  areas 
in  Colorado,  ten  of  them  operating 
daily,  the  others  weekends.  For  a  copy 
of  the  manual  write  to  Colorado  Ski 
Information  Center,  225  West  Colfax 
Ave.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 


Division  of 
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Barrows  Heads  School 

Willis  Barrows  is  the  new  manager 
of  Smugglers’  Notch  Ski-Ways.  He 
succeeds  Warren  Warner  who  has 
gone  to  the  Gilford,  N.H.,  recreation 
area.  Barrows  has  been  manager  of 
the  Ski-Ways  ski  school  since  1957  and 
will  continue  to  hold  that  position. 

Among  improvements  at  the  Ski- 
Ways  is  a  new  connecting  trail  with 
the  Stowe  area. 


Clark  at  Greek  Peak 


David  B.  Clark  is  the  new  director 
of  the  Greek  Peak  ski  area  at  Cort¬ 
land,  N.Y.  Lask  year  he  was  an  in¬ 
structor  at  Greek  Peak  on  weekends. 
He  has  taught  at  the  Sugar  Bowl, 
Yosemite,  Berthoud  Pass  and  Mt. 
Hood  and  has  directed  the  schools  at 
Bogus  Basin  and  Spout  Springs. 


Ample 
Parking 
Heated  Lodge 
Ski  School 
Cafeteria 
Observation  Deck 
Ski  Shop 


4000’ 

Main  Slope 
2700’  Novice  Slope 
3200’  T-Bor  Lift 
800’  Beginners  Tow 
Ski  Patrol 


His 

mcr, 
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Olympic  Queen 

“Miss  Winter  Olympics  of  I960’’ 
will  be  crowned  on  the  eve  of  the 
Games  at  the  annual  Winter  Snow 
Ball  sponsored  by  the  Sacramento 
City-County  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 


For  free  folder  write;  Sunday  River  Skiway,  Dept.  B,  Bethel,  Maine 


LARCHMONT  ENGINEERING 
Lexington  73/ .Mass. 


I  the  El  Dorado  Hotel.  The  Organizing 
Committee  granted  permission  for  be¬ 
stowing  official  title  of  Olympic  Queen 
at  the  ball.  Ski  clubs  and  groups  from 
I  all  over  the  country  will  enter  con- 
j  testants. 

Austrians  to  Train 
at  Heavenly  Valley 

The  Austrian  men’s  and  women’s 
hlpiiie  Olympic  teams  under  Othmar 
Schneider  and  Hermann  Gamon  will 
make  Heavenly  Valley,  Calif.,  their 
headquarters  for  a  four-day  training 
course,  Feb.  6-9. 

The  Austrians  were  invited  to 
Heavenly  Valley  by  manager  Chris 
Kuraisa  after  ski  school  director  Erich 
Sailer,  a  former  Austrian  racer,  sug¬ 
gested  it  to  Dr.  Otto  Lorenz,  president 
of  the  Austrian  Ski  Association. 

Tour  for  Boys 

An  unusual  tour  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  is 
being  led  by  Doug  Mann,  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Fay  School  in  South- 
boro,  Mass.  The  group  will  travel  by 
Swissair,  leaving  March  19  and  re¬ 
turning  April  2.  The  boys  will  ski  at 
St.  Anton  and  Zermatt.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  the  tour  should  con¬ 
tact  Mann  at  Fay  School. 

Schneider  to  Portillo 

Othmar  Schneider,  Austrian  Olym¬ 
pic  team  coach  and  instructor  at 
Stowe,  Vt.,  has  been  named  to  direct 
(  the  ski  school  at  Portillo,  Chile,  fol- 
'  lowing  the  resignation  of  Peter  Es- 
i  tin. 

)  Estin  is  director  of  the  ski  school 
I  at  Sugarbush  Valley,  Warren,  Vt. 
I  His  assistant  at  Portillo  last  sum¬ 
mer,  Max  Errazuriz,  former  Chilean 
Olympic  racer,  has  joined  the  staff 
at  Sugarbush. 

European  Car  Catalogue 

Europe  by  Car,  Inc.,  has  published 
its  1960  catalogue  giving  information 
about  buying  or  renting  a  car  in 
Europe.  The  tw’enty-six  page  booklet 
is  available  free  from  Europe  by  Car, 
Inc.,  37  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19, 
N.Y. 

New  Ski  Poster 

The  German  Federal  Railroad  is 
making  available  a  new’  ski  poster 
to  clubs,  ski  lodges,  hotels  and  other 
groups  free  of  charge.  Requests  for 
the  poster  should  be  sent  to  German 
Federal  Railroad,  11  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Michigan  Guide 

A  winter  sports  guide  describing 
West  Michigan’s  tw'enty-nine  skiing 

tand  tobogganing  centers  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  West  Michigan  Tourist 
and  Resort  Association. 

I  The  twenty-eight-page  booklet  may 
I  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to 

I 


'j.rL“L-L-LTJ-Lnj-L 

g  GREEK 
^  PEAK 
g  IS  umouE! 

C  Two  long  T-Bor  lifts,  3100  feet  &  2000 
p*  feet.  Six  trails  and  slopes.  Dramatic  Bose 
n  lodge.  Austrion  Ski  School.  Open  daily. 

^  CORTLAND,  N.Y.  SKI  CENTER 

fljTJlJTJT-T-T-T-T-TJlJ 


For  More  Hours  of 
Dowrthill  Skiing — a  Sweden 


PORTABLE  TOW 


Sweden  Speed  Ski  Tow  takes  hard  work 
out  of  skiing.  Compact,  rugged,  easy  to 
set  up.  Automatic  operation.  Praised  by 
clubs,  resorts.  Priced  for  small-group  bud¬ 
gets.  Limited  quantity.  Order  now! 
SWEDEN  FREEZER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  S>9,  SeoHle  99,  Washington 


WYOMING 

. . 


Jackson  Hole ; 

Dbl.  Chairlift  1  f  Dec.  15-April  15 
Ski  School  f  1  Operates  Doily 


WRITE;  BOX  R1  •  Jackson,  Wyo. 


WHITTIER 


WEST  OSSIPEE.  N.  H. 
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mained  for  ten  years.  While  at 
Franconia,  he  built  and  operated 
Thorner  House,  a  ski  lodge.  Since 
1948  he  has  produced  several  ski  v 
films  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  | 

Skiers  interested  in  this  new  area  J 
should  contact  Thorner  at  Box  645, 
Manchester,  Vt. 

WABC  To  Air 

Ski  Information  ^ 

Metropolitan  New  York  skiers 
seeking  the  latest  ski  information 
should  tune  in  the  A1  Lohman  Jr. 
Show  at  6:45,  7:45  and  8:45  a.m. 
every  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  during  the  ski  season. 

The  show  is  on  WABC  radio  on 
770  kilocycles  and  is  brought  to 
skiers  by  the  courtesy  of  SKI  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  Ski  Guide,  as  this  section  of 
this  show  will  be  called,  will  provide 
the  latest  snow  reports  and  other 
vital  ski  information,  such  as  road 
and  weather  conditions. 


Race  Canceled 

The  junior  divisional  championships 
of  the  Far  West,  scheduled  for  Dodge 
Ridge,  Calif.,  Feb.  6  and  7,  have  been 
canceled.  Dodge  Ridge  manager  Earl 
Purdy  felt  that  because  of  the  Olympic 
Games  and  the  fact  that  the  champion¬ 
ships  are  not  a  point  race,  the  event 
would  not  draw  a  representative  field 
of  competitors. 


ZlaKkHCt 


SAVOY 


If  your 
dealer  cannot 
supply,  order 
direct  from: 


'Variety 

is  tl&e  Spice  ••• 

Ogilly  Manfried  liked  to  ski. 

He  also  liked  Variety. 

Sometimes  he  felt  Gondola-ish, 
Sometimes  the  Chairlift  was  his  dish. 

A  soft  sack  he  liked,  good  food  to  eat, 
Be-stret(hed  pant  women  at  his  feet. 

All  this  he  found  and  so  will  you 
By  joining  us  for  a  week  or  two 
At  Mad  River  Glen  or  Sugarbush  . . . 

Short  lift  lines,  no  need  to  push. 

The  skiing's  great,  the  food  is  grand. 
Accommodations  close  at  hand. 

Come  visit  us  ond  you  will  see 
What  makes  so  happy,  Herr  Ogilly! 


Details?  Write  Waitsfield-Warren 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

WMTRA  headquarters  at  the  Manger 
Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  guide 
contains  a  map  of  the  winter  sports 
centers  and  descriptive  material  on 
facilities  and  accommodations. 

Ski  Resort  Village 
Planned  in  Vermont 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  the 
development  of  a  completely  coordi¬ 
nated  ski  resort  village  in  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  to  be  known 
as  Magic  Mountain. 

Prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  is 
Hans  Thorner,  veteran  ski  school  di¬ 
rector,  innkeeper  and  ski  moviemaker, 
who  now  lives  in  Manchester,  Vt. 

Plans  call  for  architectural  har¬ 
mony  of  all  buildings  in  the  village 
and  functional  coordination  of  all 
facilities,  to  establish  an  area  de¬ 
signed  to  delight  skiers  of  all  skills. 

The  area  is  located  four  miles  east 
of  Londonderry  on  Route  11  at  a 
base  altitude  of  1,400  feet.  The 
mountain  summit  is  at  3,000  feet. 
Both  chair  and  auxiliary  lifts  are 
planned. 

I  Thorner,  a  Swiss  skier  who  came 
I  to  this  country  in  1934,  began  his 
'  ski  teaching  here  at  the  Lake  Placid 
Club  followed  by  two  years  at  Pink- 
ham  Notch,  N.H.  He  became  director 
of  the  Franconia  Ski  School  on  Can¬ 
non  Mountain  in  1939,  where  he  re¬ 


NOW  YOU  CAN  SKI  LIKE 

STEIN  ERIKSEN 

WORLD  CHAMPION  SKIER 

With  PRO-VUES 


REAL  POCKET-SIZE  MOVIES 
YOU  CAN  TAKE  ANYWHERE 


^^fojSRIKSEN 


Actual  Size  21/2"  x  3  Vi” 

PRO-VUES  is  the  unique  new  method  of  ski  instruction  that  has  the  ski  world  buzzinR. 
Not  just  pictures  but  ANIMATED  PICTURES.  We’ve  taken  real  movies  of  STEIN 
ERIKSEN  at  Aspen  Highlands  and  put  them  into  7  instruction  books;  (1)  Delayed 
Snow  Plow  Turn,  (2)  Delayed  Snow  Plow  Christie,  (3)  Delayed  Snow  Christie  from  a 
Traverse,  (4)  Delayed  Upstem  Christie  Down  the  Hill,  (5)  Delayed  Downstem  Christie 
Down  the  Hill,  (6)  Parallel  Christie,  (7)  Wedeln.  PRO-VUES  are  simple  enough 
for  any  novice  —  exi)ert  enough  for  intermediate  or  advanced  skiers.  All  you  do  is  flip 
the  pages  with  your  thumb  and  Stein  goes  into  action,  teaching  you  his  famous  technique 
every  step  of  the  way. 


$1.25  Ea. 

or 

ALL  7 
FOR  $8.00 

plus  25c  for 
postage  & 
handling 


/  Order  from  PRO-VUES,  INC.  Dept.  IH 

f  175  NASSAU  ST.,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

I  Pleose  order  by  number  —  send  cosh  or  M.  0. 
No  cod's  please.  '  1  '  Z  :  3  i  4  i  5 . 6 , 7  ! 

NAME  _ 

;  STREET  _ 

I  CITY _ STATE _ 
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For  winter  sports  at  their 
thrilling  best 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Tavi  Products,  Inc.,  has  introduced 
the  Battenhofer  Shark,  a  boot  made 
of  sharkskin.  Tavi  reports  that  this 
boot  is  practically  indestructible.  It  is 
also  watertight  but  “breathes.”  The 
boot  also  features  a  welt  hand-stitched 
with  copper  wire.  Other  special  con¬ 
struction  features  include  ankle  sup¬ 
ports  and  side  lacing.  The  boot  retails 
for  $79.50. 


||  /ta/y'  offers  you  a  superb  choice  of 
.  winter  sports  resorts  .  .  .  ranging  from 
the  spectacular  Dolomites  and  the  Alps 
southward  all  the  way  down  to  Sicily. 
Plan  to  enjoy  the  fun  this  winter  .  .  . 
yi  the  deep  snoivs  of  magnificent  ski  slopes 
?  ...  the  hospitality  and  comfort  of 

worldfamous  tvinter  sports  centers. 
You'll  find  prices  surprisingly  inex- 
P  pensive  everywhere  you  go.  See  your 
Travel  Agent  note! 

ITALIAN  STATE  TOURIST  OFFICE- E.N.I.T 

Palazzo  d’ltalia,  626  Fifth  Avanue 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGOt  333  N.  Mkhigoo  Avo. 

NEW  ORLEANSi  International  Trad*  Mart 
SAN  FRANOSCO:  St.  Fronck  Hotel 


Henke  Boot  Care,  distributed  by 
Specialty  Importers  of  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.,  is  making  its  appearance  this 
year.  It  prolongs  the  life  of  ski  boots 
and  makes  a  protective  covering  for 
wet  snow  or  mud.  It  is  also  good  as  a 
preservative  when  storing  boots.  Re¬ 
tail  price  is  $1.50  a  can. 


1  -DAY  &  WEEK-END 
SKI  TOURS  EVERY  WEEK 
All  Areas — From  $4.75 


For  reservations,  color  brochure, 


DOUBLE  CHAIR  LIFT  . . . 

7  Rope  Tows  ...  9  Slopes  .  .  . 
For  Beginners  to  Experts 

RENTAL  SHOP...  Sport 

Shop  .  .  .  Cafeteria  .  .  .  Bunk 
Rooms 

SKI  SCHOOL  .  .  .For  infor¬ 
mation  write  Pine  Mountain 
Corporation  or  coll  Chicago 
Es  7-5307  or  Ma  6-B818,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Co  2-6821,  Detroit  Dr 
1-2286  or  Pr  1-9400. 


Licensed — Bonded,  20  years  of  operation 
2039  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 


Repair  TOP  RIDGE  EDGES 
METALLIC  SKIS 

-gg-  with  LUCENDRO 
TOP  RIDGE  FIX 

mlfflSlfllllM  colors:  black,  brosvn,  red, 
white,  blue,  yellow 
LUCENDRO  SUPER  SPEED  WAX 
LUCENDRO  SILVER  SPRAY 
LUCENDRO  POLISH  FOR 
MnALLIC  SKIS 
LUCENDRO  PLASTIC  TOP 
Distributors:  PAINT  FOR  SKIS 

Paul  Volar.  Franroaia^  N.H,  (East) 

Max  Hurni.  Neseburyport.  Mass.  I  Others) 


Savson  Products,  109  Lyman  St., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  is  marketing  a  handy 
edge-sharpening  tool.  It  consists  of  a 
whetstone,  clamped  between  two  pieces 
of  wood,  which  act  as  a  holder  and 
guide  for  keeping  the  stone  straight 
while  sharpening  the  steel  edge.  Retail 
price  is  $3.50. 


LEBANON,  PA, 
PHOPi 012-370) 
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A  High  (dtitiide  snow  fields  in  Calif ornia’ s  Sequoia  National  Forest  test  the  touring  ability  of  mountaineers 


HIGH  LIVING  ON  SKIS 


by  Barbara  R.  Johnson 


Limitless  skiinjr  hiph  above  the 
timber  line,  down  siipar-white 
slopes  where  the  only  tracks 
“s-inp”  down  the  mountain  are 
those  of  fellow’  skiers,  knowinp  how’ 
to  live  and  travel  with  maximum 
safety  and  comfort  and  know’inp 
how  to  survive  in  nipped  and  often 
unfamiliar  terrain  .  .  .  this  is  ski 
mountaineerinp. 

Bepinninp  ski  mountaineerinp 
starts  in  the  classroom  for  the 
southern  California  skier.  Throuph 
a  series  of  lectures,  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  displays,  demonstrations, 
slides  and  films  the  .student  ski 
mountaineer  learns  the  “how”  of 
winter  survival  and  travel.  Fifteen 
hours  of  detailed  instruction  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  mountaineer  for 
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A  Being  able  to  live  outdoors  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  ski 
mountaineer’s  test.  He  must  also  learn  to  save  the  lives  of  others 


BOSQUET’S 


^  Student  mo^intaineers  set  up  their  own  tents  and  cooking 
facilities  as  part  of  the  rigid  test  prescribed  by  the  NSA 


ENGINEERS 
&  SCIENTISTS 

IN  ONE  OF  AMERICA’S 
GREAT  SKI  AREAS 

If  you  would  like  to  live  and  work 
just  minutes  away  from  some  of 
the  country’s  best  ski  runs,  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunities  await  you 
at  the  Sprague  Electric  Company. 
Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Berkshires  where  summer  sports 
and  cultural  activities  also  abound, 
immediate  vacancies  exist  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  technical  education  and 
experience  in  such  fields  as 

•  electronic  engineering 

•  physics 

•  chemistry 

for  research,  engineering,  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  products  as  tran¬ 
sistors,  digital  computer  subassem¬ 
blies,  capacitors,  resistors,  etc. 
Send  complete  resume  to  . . .  or, 
better  yet,  the  next  time  you’re  in 
the  area  get  in  touch  with: 

John  Schimmel,  III 

Mgr.  Administration  and  Personnel, 
Research  &  Engineering  Dept. 


RESCUE  WORK  AND  RECREATION  ARE  TWIN 
GOALS  OF  CALIFORNIA  SKI  MOUNTAINEERS 


[  his  final  examination — a  three-day 
I  pack  trip  to  Pear  Lake  in  the  Se- 
I  quoia  National  Forest. 

’  Instruction  in  ski  mountaineer¬ 
ing  has  been  offered  to  more  than 
150  Southern  California  skiers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years.  Of  that 
group  sixty-three  men  and  ten 
women  have  completed  the  rigid 
National  Ski  As.sociation  require¬ 
ments  to  qualify  for  the  green-and- 
white  NSA  patch. 

This  opportunity  to  learn  basic 
ski  mountaineering  techniques  was 
revived  in  the  winter  of  1954  when 
Robert  Schenk,  a  well-known  south- 
I  ern  California  skier  and  moun¬ 
taineer,  reactivated  the  ski  hut  and 
mountaineering  committee  for  the 
Far  We.st  Ski  Association.  Since 
Schenk  led  his  first  class  of  seven 
students  into  the  primitive  San 
Gorgonio  area  the  classes  have 
tripled  in  size. 

As  the  only  in.structor  Schenk 
originally  handled  all  class  and 
.  trail  w'ork,  but  now  there  are  ten 
qualified  instructors  to  share  the 
I  load.  Six  of  the.se  men,  Bud  Mills, 
I  Loran  Booth,  George  Mintz,  Doug 
I  Geyer,  Jack  Page  and  Karl  Boden- 


A  The  lure  of  snotvy  peaks  is 
enticing  more  and  more  skiers 
to  take  up  mountaineering 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COmPARV 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MASSACHUSETTS 
MOha wk  3-S3 1  I 
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Ski  Mountaineering 


hofer,  all  National  Ski  Patrolmen,  I 
have  been  mainstays  of  the  group 
since  1955-56. 

None  of  these  men  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  teacher,  but  by  combining 
their  ski  mountaineering  knowledgr?  t 
they  are  more  than  capable  of  ex-  I 
plaining  map  and  compass  reading 
and  avalanche  and  snow  conditions, 
in  addition  to  accepting  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  conducting  the  three-day 
field  trip. 

Before  being  allowed  to  enroll  in 
the  mountaineering  course  students 
must  meet  certain  skiing  standards 
set  up  by  the  NS  A  and  they  must 
hold  a  current  Red  Cross  advanced 
first  aid  card. 

Class  lectures  cover  avalanche 
rescue  work,  winter  first  aid,  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  camp  site,  outdoor  cook-  , 
ing  and  menus,  fuel,  use  of  waxes 
and  climbing  skins,  trail  techniques, 
map  and  compass  reading  and  the 
selection  of  equipment. 

Knowledge  and  thought  mu.st  go 
into  the  purchase  of  ski  mountain¬ 
eering  equipment.  For  example,  the 
pack  board  which  is  adequate  for 
the  summer  overnight  hike  is  no 
good  for  the  ski  touring  trip  where  ^ 
the  mountaineer  has  to  make  tight  t 
turns  on  steep  narrow  tree-lined 
trails.  . 

Students  learn  to  buy  windproof  I 
or  water-repellent  instead  of  water¬ 
proof  clothing  because  a  water¬ 
proofed  parka  in  sub-zero  tempera¬ 
tures  becomes  soaked  from  within 
by  the  condensation  of  perspiration. 

Because  a  student  hampered  by 
poor  or  inadequate  equipment  is  a 
hazard  not  only  to  himself  but  to 
the  rest  of  the  party  as  well,  the 
instructors  make  a  pre-trip  check  of 
each  student’s  equipment.  Heavy 
hand  axes,  bulky  cooking  utensils 
and  air  mattresses  become  luxuries 
when  the  pack  is  weighed  on  a  bath¬ 
room  scale.  For  ease  and  speed  of 
travel  the  weight  of  the  rucksack  is 
kept  to  a  minimum — about  fifty-five 
pounds  for  men,  up  to  thirty-five 
pounds  for  women. 

The  students’  final  examination 
is  the  field  trip.  Gathering  early  on 
the  scheduled  day  at  Wolverton 
Meadows  they  weigh  their  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  scale  and  prepare  for 
the  six-mile  climb  to  the  Pear  Lake 
Hut,  which  is  located  at  the  head 
I  of  the  Marble  Fork  of  the  Kaweah 
(continued  page  102) 
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RELEASE  BINDING 


SLIDING  PIVOT,  SNAP-ON  ACTION 
RELEASES  IN  FORWARD  FALL 
EASY  TO  MOUNT 
EASY  ON-AND-OFF 
NO  HARDWARE  ON  BOOT  HEEL 


MADE  BY  WORLD  FAMOUS 


ALSO  AVAILABLE 
AT  YOUR  LOCAL  SKI  SHOP 


Pat.  Pending  World  Rights  Reserved 

SKI  FREE  CO.,  MILL  VALLEY,  CAL 


Northland  ski  Mfo.  Co.  is  the  exclusive 

REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  SKI  FREE  TOE  UNIT. 


MID-WEEK 


IN  THE  LAURENTIANS 


per  day  and  up  •  children  $6.25 

DAILY  SKI  LESSON  -  FWSA  Certified  School 
14  LIFTS  AND  TOWS  -  Unlimited  Use 
DELUXE  LODGING 
BREAKFAST  -  LUNCH  -  DINNER 


40  miles  north  of  Montreal, 

5  T-BARS  •  2  J-BARS 
7  ROPES  •  7  HOTELS 

For  brochure  write  ST.  SAUVEUR 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


popcB  mee 


California's  Foremost  Family  Resort 
Site  of  the 

NATIONAL  VETERAN’S  GIANT  SLALOM 
-  March  77,  1960 


WINTER  FUN  FOR 
EVERYONE  AT- 


VERMONT 


MIDDLEBURY 


All  snow  sports  in  a  college  environment;  hockey, 
basketball,  public  skating,  fine  skiing  at  Middle- 
bury's  fam^  "Snow  Bowl"  and  nearby  major 
areas.  Special  ski  club  rates.  Folder.  Write  or 
telephone; 

GEORGE  P.  WILLIAMSON,  Mgr. 

Mkidlebury  5,  Vermont 
Tel:  Dudley  8-4961 


Earl  Purdy,  Gen. 

P.O.  Long  Bam,  Califj^^rktown  5-3474 


FLY 

BONANZA 

TO  THE  SNOW 

Ride  the  Jet  Powered  ski  lift. 
Bonanza’s  F-27A  silver 
DART.  Travel  at  modern 
jet-age  speeds,  in  pres¬ 
surized  comfort. 
Weather  eye  radar 
assures  you  of 
smooth  flights. 
Pack  your  skis 
on  Bonanza  and 
arrive  relaxed. 


See  your 
travel  agent 


Bonanza  Air  Lines 


Serving  the  Brighton 
area  thru  Salt  Lake  City. 


Brighton,  Utah  .  . . 

Skier's  Mecca! 

Crisp,  winter  air.  White  snow  broken  by 
green  pine  spears;  soft  whisper  of  waxed 
boards  and  wind;  sounds  of  laughter;  smell 
of  hot  coffee;  tingle  of  snow-touched  cheeks 
.  .  .  BRIGHTON! 

Solitude 

Double  choir  lifts  carry  the  skier  1350  feet 
high  above  breath-taking  winter  landscapes. 
Solitude  operates  two  double  lifts,  4000  feet 
in  length  in  addition  to  a  2300  foot  Porno 
lift  that  is  extremely  popular  with  beginners. 

Soon  to  open  is  the  magnificent  Solitude 
Lodge  at  Silver  Fork,  built  by  R.  M.  Barrett. 
Spectacular  architecture  will  make  the  lodge 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country. 
You'll  love  the  glassed-in  dining  areo,  the 
"King  size"  swimming  pool  that  will  remain 
open  all  year.  Solitude!  The  Newest  addition 
to  the  skier's  Paradise. 


Alpine  Lodge 

Superb  accommodations  for  individ¬ 
uals  or  large  groups.  Alpine  is  owned 
by  Tourist  Enterprises,  Inc.  and  Gene 
Simpson  is  your  congenial  host  dur¬ 
ing  your  memorable  ski  vocation. 
Instructors  are  ready  to  assist  sitz- 
morkers  and  experts  alike  during 
the  doy.  In  the  evening  relax  at  the 
Timberhous  Club,  or  join  the  im¬ 
promptu  parties,  dancing  and  com¬ 
munity  singing. 


Mount  Majestic 

Dine  or  dance.  Enjoy  o  breath-taking 
view  in  the  Dinnerhaus,  high  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Majestic  Manor,  or  shop 
for  friends  at  Majestic  Ski  ond  Gift 
Shop. 

Mount  Majestic  Lifts 

Step  from  lodge  to  lift,  and  let  the 
double  chair  carry  you  3700  feet  up 
Mount  Majestic.  A  second  lift  speeds 
the  line  for  more  fun,  more  skiing. 
T-bor  tow  for  intermediates. 

Brighton  has  everything! 

Ski  Brighton  this  vocation! 


Alpine  Learn  To  Ski  Week 

7  Full  Days— November  30  to  April  30 
7  Nights  and  Days  with  21  Meals— 7  Skiing  Day  Passes— 7  Lessons 
Comfortable  Rooms  with  Rooms  with 

Standard  Rooms  Running  Water  Connecting  Bath 
One  Person  $98..50  $103.7.'>  $130.00 

Two  Persons  S86.2.'5  $  91..50  $107.25 

American  Plan  ( 3  meals  per  day ) 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  WRITE:  Gene  Simpson,  Manager  Alpine  Lodge,  Brighton,  Utah 


in  the  famous  Utah  Wasatch  Range. 
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Where-to-buy 


CAUFORMIA 

•  iiVEIlY  HILLS 

StINUND  sravrs  lOOOf— ski  shot 

88S  NotOt  C«aoB  Drive 
ijunfaliitt  in  ikiins  equipinent.  CowplM* 

'  MtWs.  Dry  dd  cUum.  repain. 

•  INGLEWOOD 

JONAS  SKI  CMALST 
820  N.  L*  Brea  Ave. 

On*  of  fineat  wlaetiana  aki  equipment— roni- 
■i-  ali  laUi  Mammotli  boa  tripe.  Snow  repOTla. 

L  afcr-asss. 

EASAOa^A 

SratTtANO 
406  Uke 

Urn  iMat  in  Od  rnfftaMnent.  clotliiDg  and 
a«n4<».  Head  wntaia.  Bus  trips.  Expert  aa> 
pafaf.  Sr8-0BOS. 

im  SACRAMENTO 

^  OQOOWiN.«OUrS  ‘*SKi-OlYMNC’ 
fc  SU  I.  8t 

L  WtiMBM  OlyBMdca.  Conqrlete  family 
.  MOttla.  ebOdrtmv  dapartmant.  Cuatomar 
ptlrtm  have. 

h  SAN  FRANOSCO 

t'  OAWSON'S  S»  mClAUSTS 
r  sssmmms^ 

r.  faiaa-llantali— Bepato.  To«n  to  Oirmpie 
I  (hnaet  and  Mount  llnata, 


«  SAN  iO|| 


1^  SKI  SNOB 


•  ASREN 


CMLORAMO 


ASnM  SrOBTS 

P.  O.  Box  731 

laaaaal  aeiection  td  and  eguipa 

te  litiia  family.  EaiMat  repair.  Write 
•Iliad  ikf  rental  reaervationx. 

mi  MOUNTAiN  BiOP 
AB  your  vacation  needs  under  one  roof. 


tOULDER 

t  ROSS  CHIVEtS — SPORTS 

1221  FeaaMyhmia  Ave. 

Quality  thru  experience. 

•  COLORADO  SFRiNGS 

LUCAS  SPORTING  GOODS 
120  N.  Telon  St. 

DENVER 

iSKIMO  SKI  SHOP 
416  Bait  TA  Ave. 

.  Major  brand  namex  In  equipment  and 
ekimlnc.  Largact,  best  rental  stock  in 
Weat  iitcluding  cloAing. 

THE  UCi  SHOP 
1038  Cherokee 

Denver'a  largext  aeiection  of  qiMUtv  Urtea 
in  Clothing — equipment.  Head  Rmtala — 
Shop  Repaura. 

^  •  IDAHO  SPRINGS 

NEW  R  6  O  SKI  6  TACKLE 
3  Milw  East  ai  Idabo  Springs 
on  Hiway  6  A  40 

Colorado’!  bert  in  ski  rentals.  Imported 
aweateia  and  ski  apparel.  Heed  skh  sales 
and  rental. 

•  PUEBLO 

STAE  CLOTHING  SKI  SHOP 

413  N.  Union  Ave. 

The  conmlcta  dti  shop  featuring  beat  known 
brurda.  Cxclnsive  Init  not  expensive. 

d  WINTER  PARK 

WINTER  PARK  SKI  SHOP 

P.  a  Box  5S 

EveryHdiM  the  skier  needs  or  wants  in  equip¬ 
ment.  ckmins,  act  ntsories  and  gite.  Laurge 
I  rental  ami  service  depaitmcnf s . 


CMMNCCTICIJT 

•  NEW  CANAAN 

•CM’S-SPORTS  AWNi  SKI  SHOP 
91  Park  St 

Ntw  Eagland’t  largest  aki  thtva.  | 

ULUWMIS 

•  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO  SKI  SHOP  1 

420  No.  MMiii^  Ave. 

Complete  stding  qrreiaBita  rentals,  aalea,  la- 
peira,  tours,  UAoia,  rqsatta.  | 

•  HINSDALE 

KUNMCfYSni  SPORTING  GOODS  HiC. 

36  South  WaddaRton  St 
Ski  reatad.  Ski  clothing,  equiixnant,  boots. 

INDIANA 

•  INDIANAPOLIS 

CUSTOM  WINTER  SPORTS 
ISO  W.  Maitot  St 

Big  selectiaa  dd  doMac  A  equipaMOt  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Comidete  reoldt. 

MAINE 

•  LEWISTON 

RENOirS  SKI  SHOP 
UdMm  A  Ash  Sts. 

•  PORTLAND 

BENOIT’S  SKI  SHOP 
Momiaaent  Square 

Head  Ah.  complete  telectian  akia.  equip¬ 
ment  boots,  aroeret 

MARYlaANM 

•  BALTIMORE  j 

TRIANGLE  SPORTING  GOODS  i 

221  N.  Charles  St.  j 

Featuring;  Head,  Strolx,  Boner,  NorUt- 1 
luMl.  Henke.  White  Stag.  Cormit  KnNiel. 
Bentals.  Snow  Reports. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

•  BEVERLY 

WALLY  TOlVANEirS  SKI  SHOP 

232  Hde  St  ! 

•  BOSTON  I 

SXMMPORT 

225  Friend  Street  ^ 

A  aeiective  stodc  of  Imported  end  Domeetie  1 
Ski  Equipment.  Catalog.  i 

•  CAMBRIDGE  | 

JAMES  E.  BRINE,  INC. 

Harvard  Squara 
Everything  for  the  akier. 

•  PinSFIELD 

BESSE-CLARKE  , 

273  North  St. 

The  beat  In  Imported  and  domeatic  skiJ 
clothing  and  equipment.  Authorised  Head! 
dealer.  . 

MARSTSN'S  SKI  WEN 
Wendeii  Hotel  Building 
Bourquet’a  Ski  Area 

Well  Etted  ^  reatali.  Head  A  Hart  dealer. 

•  WORCESTER 

STRAND'S  NEW  SKI  SHOP 

1  W.  Boybton  Dr. 

Trade  rkia.  booti.  Head,  Hart  KasUe,  A  A  T, 
Molitor,  Henke,  etc.  OMn  10-9.  StriiM  Mik- 
kelatm.  former  naHonai  aki  diampion. 

MICHICAN 

•  BIRMINGHAM 

ALPINE  SKI  SHOP 

I  M3  South  Wo^ward 
Complete  chfldten't  and  youth  and  radag 
depmtmenta— expert  flIting-Hrurt  rentds-erig- 
iaal  Iwpofta— greateat  oofleotion  of  clothing 
and  equipment  fat  the  entire  Midwest. 

•  DETROIT 

DICK’S  SKI  SHOP 
17.510  W.  7-Mile  Road 
Head  Skis— Rentals— Api<arel.  Ski  boots  cus¬ 
tom  made. 


Mountaineering 

(continued  from  page  100) 


River  at  an  elevation  of  9,500  feet 

The  field  trip  is  purposely 
planned  in  the  spring  so  that  pos¬ 
sibility  of  storm  or  heavy  snow  on  i 
the  trail  will  be  over.  In  May  1956  a 
party  of  eleven  mountaineers  hit  a 
late  wet  snowfall  on  the  way  in  and 
suffered  eight  hours  of  bone-chilling 
weather  before  they  reached  the 
hut. 

Slowly,  gently,  the  trail  winds 
upward  until  just  below  Heather 
Gap,  the  almost  half-way  mark.  , 
Then  it  twists  through  a  series  of  | 
switchbacks,  making  the  climb  in-  j 
creasingly  difficult,  especially  for  I 
those  who  have  never  climbed  on 
skis  before. 

During  several  of  California’s 
light  snow  years  this  portion  of  the 
trail  has  been  free  of  snow,  and  ski 
mountaineers  have  had  to  carry  skis 
and  poles  over  their  shoulders. 

Earlier  student  groups  were  re¬ 
quired  to  use  klister  wax  on  their 
skis  as  a  climbing  aid.  But  since 
klister  is  stickier  than  a  warm  wad 
of  bubble  gum  and  equally  hard  to 
remove,  students  are  now  allowed  to 
use  plush  or  .sealskin  climbers  and 
merely  demonstrate  that  they  know 
how  to  use  climbing  wax. 

At  the  Pear  Lake  Hut,  the  in¬ 
structors  move  into  the  warm  cabin 
which  is  supplied  with  an  oil  cook¬ 
ing  stove,  pots,  pans,  dishes,  cots 
and  mattresses  for  ten  persons.  The 
ski  mountaineers  carry  their  own 
food,  but  the  hut  al.so  contains  food 
stored  there  by  the  Sequoia  Club. 
A  price  list  of  items  is  po.sted  and 
skiers  using  the  supplies  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reimburse  the  club. 

After  selecting  what  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  good  camp  site,  the 
students  pitch  their  two-man  moun¬ 
tain  tents  and  then  enjoy  a  dinner 
of  beef  stew,  hot  tea  and  dried 
fruit.  Everyone  is  weary  enough 
to  go  to  bed  early.  It  may  be  chilly 
sleeping  in  the  snow,  but  after  the 
long  climb,  sleep  comes  easy  inside 
a  down-filled  mummy  bag. 

The  following  morning  students 
cook  their  breakfast  of  oatmeal 
with  raisins  over  primus  stoves 
while  instructors  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  bacon  and  eggs  inside  the  hut. 

Alta  Peak,  approximately  1.3,000 
feet  high,  makes  a  morning’s  climb. 
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but  any  skier  will  trade  the  uphill 
grind  for  a  flight  down  the  wide, 
treeless  slopes  on  the  sugar-like 
snow.  There  may  also  be  stream 
fishing  and  swimming  if  it  is  late 
enough  in  the  year  and  for  hardy 
mountaineers  like  members  of  the 
Polar  Bear  Club  a  dip  in  Heather 
'  Lake  is  almost  routine. 

Testing  of  the  students  in  their 
avalanche  rescue  work  and  the 
building  of  emergency  toboggans 
and  improvised  transportation  con¬ 
sumes  the  afternoon. 

Bud  Mills  or  Booth,  who  both  at¬ 
tended  the  United  States  Forestry 
Service  avalanche  school  under 
Monty  Atwater,  conduct  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  test.  The  students 
are  given  a  set  of  circumstances 
surrounding  a  simulated  avalanche. 
Then  they  organize  their  own  res¬ 
cue  program.  They  mark  the  point 
the  victim  or  victims  were  last  seen, 
make  a  quick  search,  send  for  help, 
notify  authorities,  organize  probe 
lines,  and  do  whatever  else  they  feel 
is  necessary  to  make  the  re.scue. 

Actual  construction  of  a  rescue 
sled  or  toboggan  out  of  two  or  four 
skis  and  poles  is  now  tested  in  the 
field.  If  the  rescue  sled  falls  apart 
during  the  field  te.sts  the  student 
fails  the  entire  cour.se.  There  is 
little  margin  for  error  in  primitive 
area  touring. 

With  all  te.sts  given,  camp  is 
broken  on  the  third  day  and  with 
packs  and  hearts  much  lighter  the 
students  ski  out. 

Testing  continues  on  the  trail 
where  the  instructors  constantly 
check  to  see  how  well  the  students 
apply  their  newly  accjuired  skills. 
Their  attitudes,  their  physical 
stamina  and  how  they  get  along 
with  other  members  of  the  party 
are  observed.  The  ski  mountaineer¬ 
ing  group  mu.st  function  as  a  unit 
and  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
member. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of 
ski  mountaineering  is  increasing 
and  plans  are  already  under  way  for 
a  winter  rescue  team.  Plans  are  also 
formulated  for  another  ski  moun¬ 
taineering  course  at  Berkeley  and 
a  third  at  Fresno. 

As  interest  increases  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  more  recreational  skiers 
will  become  addicted  to  the  sport. 
For  skiers  who  frequently  like  to 
get  away  from  it  all,  old  converts 
vow  that  ski  mountaineering  is  the 
answer. 


Where-to-buy 


•  DETROIT 

DON  THOMAS  SKMTHAUS 
22700  Woodward  Avc. 

'n>e  very  ftneet  ski  eaulpment,  clothing 
and  accessories  available  anywhere.  Im¬ 
ports  and  domestic.  Complete  rental  serv¬ 
ice.  expert  repairs.  Junior  department. 
LI  6-5577. 

•  MIDLAND 

GENE’S  ALL  SKMTS 
129  Bodd  Street 
Complete  faciUtiei. 

MlIWIVESOTA 

•  BEMIDJI 

tUENA  VISTA  SKt  AREA 
IS  Miles  North  on  Irvine  Avenue 
Complete  Outfitters. 

•  DULUTH 

CONTINENTAL  SKI  SHOE 

Quality  emiipment,  clothing  and  serx-ice. 
Head  leotw. 

•  MINNEAPOLIS 

TATRA  SKI  SHOE 
7331  Wayzata  Blvd. 

Largest  selection  of  imported  and  Ameri¬ 
can  skis,  ski  clothing,  and  accessoriea. 
Rentals,  ^i  tours.  Ski  school. 

MONTANA 

•  BOZEMAN 

THE  SPORT  CHALET 
118  South  Tracy 
Montana's  Best. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

•  HANOVER 

ART  BENNEH  SKI  SHOP  at  Dorlmeulh 

Internationally  faiiHnui  shop.  Kastlr,  Dynamic. 
Rossignol.  Head  &  Hart  skis.  Haderer,  Rogg. 
A  Rieker  boots.  Boftner  A  Sportcaster  dothi^ 

NEW  MEXIIXI 

•  TAOS 

THE  SKI  SHOP  IN  TAOS  SKI  VALLEY 
Bos  1306 

Apparel  and  accussoriev. 

NEW'  YORK 

•  CORTLAND 

SANDERS  SPORT  SHOP 
5.3  Main  St. 

Tops  in  ski  clothiiM  and  equipment.  SU  re¬ 
pair  servica.  Send  tor  catalogue. 

a  GREAT  NECK 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  SKI  SHOP 
315  Middle  Neck  Road 
For  all  your  Skiing  Needs. 

•  NEW  YORK  CITY 

SIG  BUCHMAYR'S  SPORT  SHOPS 
16  East  SOth  St. 

Also  l^^rbuah.  Vermont;  W.  Orange. 
N.  J.;  Westchester. 

NORSE  HOUSE 
57  West  46th  St. 

Renowned  for  fabulous  selection  of  latema- 
tioaal  Ski  Fashions,  world's  outstanding 
handcrafted  Ski  Boots,  consktently  conact 
Equipment,  shopdng  guidaT)oe  by  eiperts. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  “Naturally  Norsa 
House.” 

JOE  RITTER  SKI  SHOP 
1846  Broadway 

Special  imported  stretch  pants  $29.95. 
SCANDINAVIAN  SKI  SHOP 
45  E.  59th  St. 

For  all  your  skiing  needs!  Featuring  Bogner, 
Meggi,  Lite,  P.  A  M..  Henke,  Strolz,  BMcer,. 
Bogg,  Head,  Kastle.  Kneissl.  Rossignol  and 
other  famous  names  in  the  finest  ski  fashioos 
and  eqniproent.  Scandinavian  Spacial  Ski- 
laminated.  steel  edges,  plastic  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  season  guarantee— only  $29.95!  Unique 
rental  departinent  ofiers  Head  skis  and  Henke 
boots.  Expert  repair  facilities.  AB-expeiue 
weekend  and  one  day  ski  trips  arranged. 
Stop  in  and  shop  in  a  friendly  atmosphere. 
Open  until  9  P.  M.  during  ski  season.  See 
nur  advertiseinent  page  8. 


•  PINE  HILL 

SCANDINAVIAN  SKI  SHOP 

Highsaount  Ski  Area 

Unique  rental  department  offers  HEAD  tUs 
and  HENKE  boots.  Same  fine  Une  of  ^ 
fashions  and  equipment  as  our  New  Yoik 
store. 

•  ROCHESTER 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

2311  Chiu  Ave. 

Head.  Hart.  Kastle.  KneUtl.  Bogner.  Strolx 
Rentals.  Open  eveninK.s. 

•  SARANAC  LAKE 

ADIRONDACK  STORE 
P.  O.  Bos  2 

SpsK^aiians  in  unusual,  mountain-made  sU 
gifts  and  clothing  includinc  lamps,  cigsr- 
ette  lighters,  pewter  lewelry,  skier-decorated 
fdatses.  Indinn  Mndras  parkas,  Norwegian 
ski  trooper  swrnlers,  ski^  decorated  belts, 
hsuid-sewn  deerskin  ektvss  lined  with  lamb's 
srool.  The  Adimrtdack  Store  is  hs^  iray 
between  Saranac  Lake  and  Lake  Placid— 
just  haM  an  hour  from  Whiteface. 

•  SYRACUSE 

GROors,  me. 

842  South  Simoa  Stmat 
Complete  equipment  and  ciothlng.  Rentals 
and  ski  shop  servioas  available. 

OHIO 

•  CLEVELAND 

NEWMAN  STEM  CO. 

1740  B.  I2di  St. 

Ohlo’a  greatest  Ai  department!  RentMsi 

OREOOIV 

•  EUGENE 

BON  NIARCHB— RUSSEU’S  SKI  SHOP 

175  W«st  Bn^way 

Fuofiy  •’senCer  of  iki  oioiiHMot  uid  aki  clotH* 

PKNiySVIaVAMlA  * 

•  LAKE  HARMONY 

WHBURGSI'S  SKI  SHOP 
Big  Boulder  Area 

•  LEBANON 

LAWN'S  SKI  SHOP 

812  Willow  Street 
Dally  9-5.  Fridays  9-9;  CR3-3701. 

•  PHILADELPHIA 

WILBUROEt’S  SKI  SHOP 
<SE  Cor.  5100  N.  Broad  St.) 

Our  24th  year  as  ski  spa^lbts.  Complete 
rental  sarviee.  Ski  reports.  Bus  trips.  EipM 
shop  work.  The  best  in  equipment  and  tnolh- 
ing.  DAvenport  4-2493.  Branch  Shopa:  h>LK 
Rock  Lodge  end  Big  BnuldM  Sid  Area. 

•  WHITE  HAVEN 

wtLBummrs  m  shop 
SpUl  Beak 

VHRMOm 

•  BURLINGTON 

THE  SKI  SHOP,  INC. 

911  WBRston  Roiad 

Advise  Rspair  Service  Rentals  Qwditr 
aid  equipmetit  and  ctothing.  Stnsre  branch  shop. 

•  MIDDLEBURY 

DAWSON'S  COLLEGE  SNOP 
45  Main  St. 

Wunderbar! 

•  RUTLAND 

LINOHOLM'S  SPORT  SHOP 
Next  door  to  the  Diner. 

•  STOWE 

LEAHY'S  SKI  «  SPORT  SHOP 
Main  St. 

In  Stowe  Village— Haadt.  Bocoer.  Hadeier. 
Smartest  Fashio^  Rentals  and  Repaiis. 

MANSFIELD  SPORT  SHOPS 
Taro  complete  ski  shopa  located  at  the 
slopee. 

CAM  AHA 

•  BANFF,  ALTA. 

MONOD  SPORTS  LTD. 

The  Best  Equipped  Ski  Shop  in  Western 
Canada. 
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TERRIFIC  SAVINGS  ON 
BRAND  New  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
APPAREL  FOR 


Your  club  or  ski  area  can 
have  its  own  distinctive  em¬ 
broidered  shoulder  patch.  For 
free  artist’s  sketch  and  price 
list  write  to  Gus  Gnehm’s 
Sport  Chalet,  116  South 
Tracy,  Bozeman,  Mont. 


MOUTON  TRIMMED 
SKI  CAP 

$3.45  ea.  P.P.  40c 

Warmth  at  40  below.  Dacron 
lined.  Tie  top.  Red,  Blue, 
O.D.,  Tan  and  Yellow 
Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL. 


FIBREGLAS  INSULATED 

SKI  VEST 

$3  ea.  2  for  $5.75 
P.P.  40c  ea. 

Dacron  lined.  Red,  Yellow, 
Blue  or  O.D.  S,  M,  L,  XL. 


SKI  DOODLES 

An  assortment  of  humorous 
greeting  cards  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  skiei’s  by  Mitch  Ha¬ 
ger.  The  Ski-Doodle  display 
rack  features  an  assortment 
of  twelve  designs  in  color.  May 
be  found  at  ski  shops,  lodges 
and  ski  areas  in  twenty-four 
states.  Typical  Ski-Doodle 
card,  shown  above,  reads 
“First  Aid  Kit  for  skiers.”  In¬ 
side  has  real  needle  and  thread 
labeled  “For  emergency  use 
only.”  Published  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Greetings  from  Ver¬ 
mont  Inc.,  Woodstock,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


100%  WOOL  WORSTED 

BIEGE  CASUAL  SHIRT 
$2  ea.  3  for  $5.50 
6  for  $10.50  Ppd. 

Perfect  for  winter  sports. 
Sizes:  Short  —  32.  34.  36. 
40.  42.  Medium:  32.  34.  36. 
40,  42.  Long:  32.  38,  44. 


LOG  LITERS 

Log  Liters  are  a  quick,  easy 
way  to  start  a  fireplace  blaze. 
They  burn  long  enough  to 
light  solid  fuel  and  are  water¬ 
proof  for  outdoor  use.  They’ll 
even  light  wet  or  green  wood 
and  burn  in  a  strong  wind.  One 
ninety-eight-cent  box  contains 
a  dozen  Log  Liters.  Send  check 
or  money  order  to  Bittle  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  4760  Freemont 
Terrace  South,  St.  Petersburg 
11,  Fla. 


WOOL  OR  SUEDE 


SKI  MASKS 

$1  ea.  P.P.  20c 
6  for  $5  Ppd. 

100%  Blue  Wool  flannel 
or  Cocoa  suede  with  chamois 
lining. 


lOOO/o  WOOL  U.S.N. 

SKI  &  SKATE  TOQUE 

$1  ea.  6  for  $5  Ppd. 

Heavy  knit  Olive  wool.  Sizes: 
small  and  large  tor  men, 
women  and  juniors. 


DACRON  INSULATED 

AFTER  SKI  sox 
$2.50  pr.  Ppd. 

Nylon  coverings.  Washable. 
Sizes:  XS  (S-SVz),  S  (6  TVz), 
M  (8-9%),  L  (lOllVz), 
XL  (12  13). 


ELVA  SKI  WAX 


SWISSI 


100%  BRUSHED  WOOL 
MUFFLERS 

$2  ea.  3  for  $5  Ppd. 

fAir  Force  Grey  or  A^my  Olive. 
61"  length. 


One  of  the  world's  finest  ski 
woxes.  Requires  no  melting  or 
rubbing.  Good  for  all  types  of 
skis.  A  season's  supply  only  S? 
PPD,  O/der  todoy. 


WORLD’S  FUNNIEST  SKI  BOOK 

'WINE,  WOMEN, 
WARREN  and  SKIS" 


AHENTION.  SKI  SHOPS  AND  CLUBS 
WRITE  FOR  QUANTITY  PRICES. 


429  MARKET  STREET 


Worren  Miller 

Suite  306—113  N.  Vermont 
Lot  Angeles  4,  Calif. 


PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
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SEALSKIN  BAG 

Soft,  shiny  sealskin  makes 
the  Norweprian  “BaR-on-a- 
Belt”  a  really  fashionable  ac¬ 
cessory  for  skiing.  Bag  is 
seven  by  ten  inches  in  size, 
has  a  zip  open  top  and  leather- 
backed  sealskin  belt.  Mailed 
direct  from  Norway,  postpaid 
and  duty  free,  for  $10.95. 
Order  from  The  Deer-Run 
Trader,  P.O.  Box  175,  Cochi- 
tuate.  Mass. 


SKI  SEAT 

For  spectators  at  ski  events 
the  handiest  gadget  available 
is  a  Ski  Seat.  Converts  your 
ski  poles  into  a  strong,  com¬ 
fortable  seat.  Folds  to  hand¬ 
kerchief  size  for  easy  carry¬ 
ing.  $2.95  postpaid  from  Ski 
Seat,  P.O.  Box  257,  Richford, 
Vt. 


FOR  SKIERS 


DISCRIMINATING 


SKI-DOODLE  SKI  CARDS 

On  sale  wherever  there  are  skiers 

DEALERS;  WRITE  GREETINGS  FROM  VERMONT  INC. 
WOODSTOCK.  VT. 


FREEo“WEDELN>$PRUNGER” 

lof  mid-weekend  practice.  Wenn  skiing  noturlich 
den  most  important  ist  die  sprunging  and  wedeln.- 
Wedeln-sprunger  exerciser  gives  new  strength  and 
style.  Cutt  for  bierbuttens  and  guttens,  too.  Send 
vun  dollar  lor  instructions  and  FREE  exerciser: 
Richard-Ronald,  255  South  Benton  Way,  Los  An¬ 
geles  57,  California. 
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Only  2V,  feel 
long.  Multi 


laminoted 
hickory.  Per- 
mite  bottoms, 
offset  edges 
Only  $17.95 


Torn,  twirl, 
skote  and 
schuss  down 
the  iciest 
slopes  in  per 
feet  control! 


k  //  ht  YOUR 
SK,  SHOP 
OR  WRITE 

SHORT-EE  SKIS,  INC.  Brattlobero,  Vt. 


Ks  DANSKIN 

LEOTARDS 

$4.50 

New  “Turtle-Neck" 
Long  sleeves,  back 
zipper.  Adult  sizes: 
Sm.-Med.-Lg.  Black, 
R«d,  White,  Copen 
Blue. 

Free  Style  Folder  on  Request 

Lew  Serbin 

DANCE  ART  CO. 

171  O'Farrell  St.  San  Francisco 

Name  . . 

Address  . . 

City  . Zone ....  State . 

Color  .  Size  . . 

In  Calii.  Please  4%  State  Tax 


You'll  Never  lose  your  Skis 
...  if  you  wear  the 

Safe  Leash* 

•Patest  PisRIai 

•  Strong,  woven,  s-t-r-«-t-c-h  Nylon 
Cord  prevents  sudden  jerk  when  ski 
comes  off  yet  weight  of  ski  prevents 
recoil. 

•  Fits  snugly  around  boot. 

•  No  rings  to  open,  laces  to  break,  or 
straps  to  foul. 

•  Easy  to  open  snap,  won’t  clog  with 
snow. 

$1.95  p«r  |Hilr  oWroctfv  rauioblg 
plottic  box 

Bright  colors — rod,  bluo,  ylhw  &  rod,  block 
&  rod,  block. 

In  U.S.A.:  Doxtor  Richordt,  $AEE*IEASH  CO.« 
INC.,  Sunopoo,  N.H.  Cenodion  Distributor: 
Roymond  Lanctot,  454  Etf  Ruo  Rochot,  Mont- 
root 

Manufactured  by: 

SAFE  LEASH  CO..  INC.,  Sunapee.  N.  H. 

U.  $.  Distrlbutur: 

Oartmuuth  Skis.  Inc..  Hanever.  N.  H. 
Canadian  Distrlbutur: 

Ruyuiund  Lanctot.  454  Cst  Rue  Rachel.  Muntreal 


tortured  by 


SUNBURN 

WINDBURN 

Rawness . . .  Peeling? 


The  best  ad  we  can  write  in  praise 
of  this  remarkable  product.  ZIRENN, 
is  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  early 
in  19.59  (name  on  request).  “Please 
send  me  six  tubes  as  soon  as  possible. 
Zirenn  is  worth  more  than  all  of  the 
othet  sun-tan  oils  and  creams  ever 
made.  One  difficulty  is  that  a  lot  of 
people  will  not  try  something  new  and 
different  because  they  figure  all  of 
that  stuff  is  about  the  same.” 


MONEYBACK  GUARANTEE 

Before  going  out  on  the  ski  slopes, 
apply  this  protective,  transparent 
ointment  to  the  skin.  If  you  too  have 
“tried  everything”,  you  will  find 
Zirenn  is  the  true  shield  you  have 
been  looking  for. 

GUARANTEE.  Send  $1.00  for  two 
.50^  tubes.  Use  one  tube.  If  it  doesn’t 
do  all  we  claim  for  it,  return  the  un¬ 
used  tube  and  receive  your  money 
back  .  .  .  full  $1.00  refund. 


ZIRA  LABORATORIES 


Dept.  SM-2 


Bradford,  Pa. 


SKI  TAGS 


_ _ ^  2  -  ENGRAVED  BRASS 

NAME  PLATES  WITH  SCREWS 
NAME  ONlY~$1  00  NAME  AND  CITY  .  SI  SO 


Engraving 


EXCELLENT  FOR  METAL  SKIS 


NAME  &  CITY 


NAME.  STREET  S  CITY 


BOX  71  GREEN  BAY  3  WISCONSIN 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  ! 


SKI  SEAT 


Legs  tired?  Like  a  rest?  Ski 
Seat  will  instantly  convert 
your  poles  into  a  strong  i 
comfortable  support.  Ideal  | 
for  the  long  lift  lines.  Folds 
to  handkerchief  size. 

SKI  SEAT  $2.95  ppd..,^aM«i 

P.O.  Box  257,  Richford,  Vt. 


SHOPPING 

GUIDE 


SKI  SONOS 


CARDIOANS 

Handmade  Cowichan  cardi¬ 
gans  are  really  cozy.  No  two 
are  alike.  Unbleached  wool  re¬ 
tains  lanolin  and  keeps  you 
dry.  Zipper  and  button  closing 
at  collar.  For  men  and  women, 
$47.50,  postpaid,  from  Norm 
Thompson,  1805  N.W.  Thur¬ 
man,  Portland,  Ore. 


Ski  songs  by  Bob  Gibson, 
well-known  folk  music  singer, 
are  featured  on  a  twelve-inch 
3314  rpm  record  produced  by 
Elektra  Records,  116  West 
14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
The  record  has  eleven  rousing 
songs  for  after-ski  (or  any 
time)  listening.  For  a  copy, 
send  $4.98  to  Elektra  Records. 


HOT  SOX 


Want  warm  tootsies  al¬ 
ways?  Just  pack  a  pair  of  Hot 
Sox.  Made  of  quilted  nylon 
shell  with  dacron  fill.  Elastic 
ankle  and  heel  keep  Hot  Sox 
from  creeping  down  in  boots. 
Special  material  creates  heat. 
They’re  washable  and  come  in 
tan  only,  sizes  S,  M,  L,  XL. 
$2.50  a  pair  from  Prudential 
Products,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  207, 
Troy,  N.Y. 


AFTER-SKI  SOX 


PACK  MORE  WINTER  FUN... in  a 


Dacron  insulated  after-ski 
socks  fill  the  bill.  They’re 
washable,  have  nylon  cover¬ 
ing.  Sizes  XS,  S,  M,  L.  XL. 
$2.50  a  pair,  postpaid,  from 
Ski  Mart,  Dept.  N2,  429  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


SPREE  BAG 


In  belter  ski  shops  and  department  stores. ..or  write 


HIMALAYAN 


Swiss  Imports 

EMBROIDERED  SHOULDER  PATCHES 
ENAMELLED  SKI  PINS 


SPANISH  WINE  SKIN 


for  your  own  ski  club  or  ski  ar«o 
Fr*«  artist’s  sketch  and  price  list 


GUS  GNiHM'S  SPORT  CHALET 
116  So.  Tracy,  BOZEMAN,  MONT 


The  perfect  gift  for  men  of 
action.  Seasoned  leather  bev¬ 
erage  sock  —  con't  break  or 
leak.  Shoulder  sling.  Horn 
nozzle  ond  cop.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Order  now! 

dealers  invite^  Bx.  76. 

TORO  IMPORTS 


Aistrlan  Waterproof  Shoo  only  $14.95  +  .55  postaie 
1 


Vpptis  are  one  solid 

fiiece  of  Brown 
eatluT  I  ife-Ionx  mb- 
ber  soles,  fully  leather 
lined.  Send  foot 
outline  .tnd  size. 
Men's  and  women’s. 


O'DONNELL  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  3 
Broodmeodow  Rood,  Morlboro,  Moss. 


A  ANYONE  CAN  YODELI 


r«»e  Bucher's  Proven  Method 
33  RPM  instructional  LP  Album  $4. SO 
Book  “Anyone  Can  Yodel' 

Hard  cover  2.00  —  Soft  cover  $1.00 
45  RPM — “YodelinK  Santa"  & 
“Skiers  .loy":  “Aspen  Polka” 

&  “Call  of  the  Magic  Mtn.  $1.05  ea. 
Ask  for  list  of  the  finest  Alpine  Yodri 
tunes  0.1  45  RP.M  records.  t$1.40  A 
$2.00) 

Write  Bucher’s  Yodeling  School 
515  C.  7th.  Denver  3.  Colo. 
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PRACTICAL  SHIRT 

A  colorful  brushed  cotton 
turtle-neck  shirt  can  be  one 
of  your  most  practical  items 
of  clothing.  Elastic  cuffs  and 
neck  insure  snug  fit.  Plenty 
of  choice  in  colors — black,  red, 
light  blue,  lemon,  aqua,  olive 
and  steel  blue.  Men’s  and 
women’s  in  S.  M,  L.  $8.65 
each,  two  for  $7.00,  from  Adi¬ 
rondack  Store,  1.02  Lake  Pla¬ 
cid  Road,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y. 


^i^acfiOK 


IN  SKIING  .  .  . 

THE  PROS  AND  EXPERTS 
ALL  AGREE  .  .  . 

RELAXATION 

IS  THE  "KEY" 


You  con  develop  RELAXATION  right  at  home  by  simply 
listening  twenty  minutes  each  day  to  SKI  WAY'S  dy¬ 
namic  new  recordings.  At  fine  ski  shops  everywhere 
or  write: 

American  Ski  Way  Inc.,  2322  Fort  Street 
Lincoln  Park,  Mich. 


Please  send  the  following  recordings  at  $8.95  each,  post¬ 
paid.  (33  1/3  available  only)  Enclosed  is  my  check  or 
money  order  for  $ 

(Sorry  no  stamps  or  C.O.O.'s) 

□  SKI  RELAXED — DtsiSMd  ti  Smiep  rslixtd,  Mtsnatic  iklini 
wltkeit  physical  and  ncrvaas  tanslans  .  .  .  ta  avcrcaaie  aa- 
nacassary  faars  and  ta  help  davelap  salf  canidanca. 
n  SKI  PARALLEL— Daslpnad  ta  daaalap  “Parallal  Skilat  ’  (faat 
alasa  tapatkar)  .  .  .  will  kalp  la  ackiaaiap  “A  Gaad  Ralaacad 
Staaea"  (a  ralaaad  ancraaipad  kady  praparad  far  aiavaaiaat  at 
all  timas)  .  .  .  will  aid  la  davalapiap  “Varlapa"  (tarward 
kady  pasltlan)  and  “Prapar  Lap  Aetian  Tachnlpaa”  (lailhia 
knaas.  lap  aad  hip  actiaal. 

n  AFTER  SKI  RELAXATIRN— Dasipaad  ta  spKltcally  caaataract 
fatlpaa  and  saatka  tirad  ‘taasad-ap’  aarvas  aad  aiasclas.  Nat 
only  dissipatas  aiascalar  aad  aarvaat  taaslaas.  kat  craatas  vital 
aaw  aaarpy  as  wall. 


American  Ski  K  ay  Inc.  hereby  guarantees 
that  1/  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied 
with  recordings  selected,  return  them  to 
us  in  good  condition  within  5  days  after 
you  have  received  them,  and  your  money 
will  be  immediately  refunded  l\  fVLL. 


SKI  FILMS 
For  Rent 
or  Sale 


8  mm  or  16  mm  black  & 
white  or  color.  Sound  or 
silent. 


15  minute  sound  movies. 
Home  movies.  Rent  a  series. 
50  subjects  to  choose  from. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Warren  Miller  Productions 

Su.fe  3C6  — 1  I  3  N.  Vet  *  cr.r 
Lcs  Amaeies  Cal'* 


SKI 


Electric 

SKI  WAXER 


No  more  hand  rubbing — wax  lasts  all  day. 
Just  minutes  for  o  mirror  finish  on  all  skis. 
All  types  of  waxes  for  hardpack,  powdered, 
corn  or  wet  snow  easily  applied.  The  per¬ 
fect  gift  — 

Era  ENGINEERINQy  INC. 

1009  Montano  Ave.  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


WHAT  YOU  WILL  SEE  AT  THE 


High  Porosity  Paper 
air-freshens  the  smoke 


fVie  found  out  the  two  things  people  want  most  in  smoking  today— and  put 
iiiem  in  one  cigarette,  new  Alpine.  1.  High  Filtration:  Alpine’s  heavy-duty 
ting  Size  filter  reduces  tars  and  nicotine  to  the  low,  low  level  of  the  leading 


ligh  filtration  cigarettes.  2.  Refreshing  Taste:  Alpine’s  rich  tobacco,  its  high 
/?”  )orosity  paper  and  light  touch  of  menthol  add  a  new  refreshing  taste  to  high 
Rv,  i9«dltration  smoking.  Why  not  enjoy  both  in  your  next  cigarette.  Try  Alpine. 

^ _ _  C1959.  PHILIP  MORRIS  INC. 


